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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


ContrisuTors to the JouRNAL are requested, as far as possible, to 
adhere to the following conventions in quoting from ancient and 
modern authorities. 

Names of authors should not be underlined. Titles of books, period- 
icals and other collective publications should be underlined (for italics) 
and should be abbreviated as suggested in AJA. xlii, 1938, pp. 200 f. 
If the title of an article is quoted, as well as the publication in which 
it is contained, it should be enclosed within quotation marks. Thus: 

J.D. Beazley, “Little-Master Cups,” JHS. lii, 1932, pp. 167 ff. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by 
a small number above the line, viz.: 

Bossert, Altkreta?, p. 80. 


Original articles should be sent to the Editor, Miss Mary H. 
Swindler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Books for review should be sent to Mrs. Joseph M. Dohan, The Uni- 
versity Museum, 33rd and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Journals for review in Archaeological News and Discussions should 
be sent to Dr. Stephen B. Luce, Fogg Museum, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
EXCAVATIONS AT THE HERAEUM OF LUCANIA 
PLATE XVII 


In our first report on the discovery of the sanctuary of Argive Hera at the mouth 
of the river Silaris (AJA. xl, 1936, pp. 185 ff.) we mentioned a building then being 
brought to light northeast of the temples. Further excavations have disclosed the 
foundations of a long rectangular edifice (30.20 by 7.67 m.) with a central main hall 
(17.74 m. in length) opening to the south through a five-columned porch, and 
flanked by two smaller rooms—a stoa, probably intended for pilgrims. The founda- 
tions consist of one course of sandstone blocks resting upon rubble. Later the stoa 
was enlarged by the addition of two side porches in front, so that it appears very 
similar in shape to propylaea; the eastern wing was then connected to an adjoining 
edifice running north and south (15.90 by 5.49 m.), which opens toward the west on 
the same area and which was perhaps a potter’s workshop, since what may be two 
kilns were found in the main room. The walls of both these buildings, which can be 
dated to the fourth century B.c., were of unbaked brick, upon a socle of sandstone 
blocks, while the foundations were all of reused blocks, which could be recognized 
as having belonged to the temples. The early archaic prostyle temple or “‘ Treasury” 
had by that time been entirely destroyed, and the great late archaic temple had been 
damaged, either when the Lucanians invaded the country (at the end of the fifth 
century B.C.) or during the battle with Alexander the Molossian, who landed at the 
mouth of the Silaris in 332 B.c., to reconquer the territory of Poseidonia. Soon after 
this disaster, the whole sanctuary must have been cleared out, and new structures 
were evidently built with the old material: the two mentioned above, the bothros 
mentioned in our previous report and another bothros in the square in front of the 
stoa. This second bothros, or sacred pit, is even larger and deeper than the first one 
discovered (1.90 x 1.00 m. and 4.23 m. deep) and, like it, is built entirely of limestone 
(fig. 1). It was undisturbed, and contained votive offerings, remains of sacrificial 
animals, the wood and even the aromatic resins and incense used in the sacred rites. 
At the side, just near it, a small square altar was built with sandstone blocks. 

A study of the foundations of the stoa by means of trenches led to the surprising 
discovery that the slabs on both sides of the columns in the southern wall were 
formed of six metopes with their corresponding triglyphs, reused with the sculptured 
surface downwards. Their height in front is 0.79 m., with slight differences one way 
or the other, and their length, including the triglyph which is carved in the same 
slab, varies from 1.38 to 1.42 m. The subjects represented are: (1) Apollo and 
Herakles fighting for the Delphic tripod; (2) two mourning women, one holding a 
baby, probably Hecuba and Andromache with Astyanax: (3) two women fighting 
for a double axe, probably Clytemnestra and Laodameia or Electra during the mur- 
der of Aegisthus: (4) a man riding a huge tortoise; (5) Orestes murdering Neop- 
tolemus in Delphi; (6) Herakles carrying the Kerkopes. In numbers 2 and 3 the 
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background is cut deeply away from a flat surface, in the same technique as in the 
first metope discovered,' while the others are perfectly modelled in round relief, 
as is the fragment with the front part of a Centaur or Triton (pl. XVII), which we 
found some time ago near the small temple or “Treasury.”’ The entire set belongs 
to this building, which can be dated between 560 and 550 B.c., both on the evidence 
of the style of the sculptures and of the architecture. The sculptors, working at such 
an early date, show a remarkable knowledge of anatomy, a careful study of nature 
and a high degree of artistic perfection in their work. 

All the most important elements of the “Treasury” have come to light, including 
the Doric capitals from the pronaos (fig. 2) and the two beautiful anta-capitals (fig. 
3), 0.75 m. in height, which look almost like goldsmith’s work, owing to the delicacy 
of their decoration and the fineness of their execution. To this building probably 
belongs also a moulding in sandstone of very archaic profile, characterized by an 
Ionic kymation (early egg and dart) under a vertical band with rosettes and a 
flat projecting fillet at the bottom. 

The second building near the stoa has also yielded three sculptured metopes, of 
which two had been reused as bases of the antae at the entrance. They belonged to 
the great temple and are masterpieces of late archaic art of the Ionic current (about 
500 B.c.). Each represents two female dancers facing right and is very well preserved 
(0.83 to 0.86 m. high, 0.687 to 0.715 m. broad). The third metope of smaller size shows 
two draped figures facing left, but the upper part with the heads is missing and the 
relief has been defaced in antiquity so as to be used again more easily. 

Between these edifices and the temples, the foundation of a rectangular structure 
came to light (6.95 x 2.15 m.)—perhaps the plinth of an altar. It is certainly of a 
late period, as appears from the reused material, among which we found two sculp- 
tured fragments, one much damaged but archaic, the other of a later date, with the 
remains of a male figure in relief seen in three-quarter back view. 

Not far from this structure another sculptured metope was discovered (0.77 x 
0.62 m.), belonging to a building as yet unknown. It represents a warrior with 
helmet, shield and cuirass, brandishing his spear, and can be dated about 520 B.c. 
on evidence of style. 

We have also found a great quantity of small objects. Southwest of the great 
temple a second rich favissa was disclosed. Here the objects had been carefully 
deposited in five loculi, formed by limestone slabs, intended to protect them. 
The ex-votos number more than a thousand and, though mostly of terracotta, are 
very varied: in addition to the tiny ritual vases, were statuettes of different dimen- 
sions and types, mostly dating from the fifth century, with a certain amount of the 
sixth, fourth and third centuries B.c. (fig. 4). The most common type represents the 
goddess on her throne, a polos on her head and dressed in the Doric peplos; she 
usually holds a basket with fruit in her left hand and the sacred phiale in her right. 
Also worthy of note are several busts, some of severe type, and a number of later 
ones, among which are many different specimens of the flower-goddess. These are 
female busts arising from a tuft of acanthus leaves and the head, often surrounded 
by tendrils, supports a wide-opened lily, which was used as an incense-burner. They 

1 AJA, xl, 1936, p. 186, fig. 3. 
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were certainly meant to symbolize the fertility and fecundity of nature and human 
beings, and probably represented the same goddess Hera, following a peculiar, 
perhaps local. conception. From the Hellenistic period we have offering figures 
draped in ample himatia, of which some are more than a metre in height. 

The examination of the ground west and southwest of the stoa led during these 
last months to the discovery of a large area full of refuse, containing principally 
fragments of Corinthian and Attic black-figured vases but also fragments of pottery 
and parts of bronze and bone objects of the fifth century B.c. Deposited upon this 
layer we discovered six more sculptured metopes with the corresponding triglyphs 
and another triglyph. All belong to the frieze of the ““Treasury”’ and are of the same 
age and style as the ones previously mentioned. Four of them are in the round relief 
technique and represent: (1) a Centaur leaping forward to the left and holding 
a branch in his raised right hand; (2) two figures holding sacrificial objects and 
hastening toward the right; (3) the struggle between Herakles and the Nemean lion: 
(4) a winged Harpy running in the conventional scheme, that is to say, the well 
known Gorgon type, but with bird’s claws instead of hands. Two more metopes in 
the flat technique, each representing a pair of Silens facing left, with hooves and 
long horses’ tails, were found close to a very archaic building, which was certainly 
already destroyed at the time they were deposited. This building (23.93 x 7.20 m.), 
on the same line as the stoa toward the west, has not yet been entirely explored. 
It had unbaked brick walls on a stone base; in fact, extensive strata of burnt clay, 
almost transformed into terracotta, and numerous bits of carbonized wood were 
found all round the walls, as well as many iron clamps and nails. 

The great importance of these excavations during the last two years is undoubt- 


edly due to the discovery of the architectural reliefs belonging to different sets and 
different ages. They give us knowledge of the very typical style of western Greek 
art, allowing us to follow the development of this South Italian school from the 
primitive stage down to the fourth century B.c. The metopes are now being restored, 
and need long, patient and careful work, but we hope to be able to give photographs 
of them in our next report to the readers of the AJ A.! 


Paouta ZANCANI MonTUORO 
UMBERTO ZANOTTI-BIANCO 
NAPLES 


1 For further details see NS. 1937, pp. 207 ff. 


HONOR FOR MISS GARROD 


The Royal Anthropological Institute has awarded one of the two W. H. R. Rivers 
Memorial Medals for 1938 to Miss Dorothy A. E. Garrod for work in Gibraltar, 
Southern Kurdistan and Palestine. Her work in Kurdistan and Palestine was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American School of Prehistoric Research, the 
Sladen Fund of Oxford University and the British School of Archaeology in Jerusa- 
lem. During the summer of 1938, Miss Garrod has been conducting an Expedition 
in Turkey and Bulgaria under the sole auspices of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research. 


DISCOVERIES ON THE NORTH SLOPE OF THE ACROPOLIS, 1938 


TuE project of clearing the north and northeast slopes of the Acropolis was resumed 
in the spring of 1938 ! and carried on for twelve weeks with gratifying results. The 
original plan of extending the excavations toward the east had to be abandoned for 
this season because of the difficulty encountered with one of the houseowners, whose 
property could not be acquired by purchase but had to be expropriated. Pending the 
process of expropriation our activities were necessarily limited to a westward exten- 
sion of the area excavated last year, and to the clearing of the underground passage 
northwest of the Erechtheion. 

In the main area of excavation, a new section of the slope was cleared directly 
south of the Church of the Savior. Here, as in the area excavated last year, no re- 
mains of ancient buildings were uncovered, and the fill over most of the area was of 
late date. Some fragments of sculpture, a few pieces of inscriptions, and some pot- 
sherds were gleaned from among the motley objects of Turkish and modern times. 
Most surprising of these finds are two fragments of the calyx-krater by Exekias, 
discovered in a well last year. One of the new pieces fits under the handle of the 
krater and completes the figure of the running satyr.? After the close of the excava- 
tions some other fragments of the same krater were found close to the well in which 
the rest of the vase was discovered. The new pieces, which all fit together into one 
large fragment, were exposed through the rain at a point where a little of the ancient 
fill was still left above the virgin soil. The outer surface was completely coated with 
a hard deposit of lime, but after this had been removed, the original colors were 
found to be perfectly preserved. The new fragment, which comes from the center of - 
the warrior scene, preserves about half of the shield of Hektor, painted white with 
a triskeles device in the center, and a large portion of the body and shield of the 
protagonist (probably Ajax) on the Greek side. 

The more important finds from this area come from five wells, filled up in the 
fifth century B.c. One of these, well A, which reached a depth of 27.50 m., contained 
large numbers of terracotta figurines and fragments of pottery. The figurines belong 
chiefly to primitives and to archaic types in common use at the end of the sixth 
century. Most of the pottery is black-figured, but a few red-figured sherds from the 
sixth and early fifth centuries were found at various depths. One or two fragments 
which may be as late as the middle of the fifth century were found at the mouth of 
the well, where the digging of a late pit had caused some contamination of the early 
fill. Among the black-figured pieces the most noteworthy are several fragments of 
a large lid, ca. 0.46 m. in diameter, of the Vourva style, with three zones of animals 
and a pattern of rays in the center (fig. 1). Some fragments of black-figured pinakes 
are particularly interesting. One of these, with part of a mounted figure preserved, is 
executed in a peculiar technique. The outlines of the figures are raised, showing 
that the plaque was made on a flat mould in which the outlines had been incised 


1 For the results of last year’s campaign see AJA. xlii, 1938, pp. 161-164; and Hesperia vii, 1938, 
pp. 161-263. 
2 See Hesperia vi, 1937, p. 481, fig. 7. 
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with a pointed instrument. Several fragments were discovered of a pinax with 
figures in black and white on a cream-colored background (fig. 2). It was decorated 
with a figure of Athena facing right, holding a twig, on which is seated a small owl, 
and, before her, the figure of a woman. The face and arms of Athena are painted 
white, whereas the flesh part of the second figure is rendered in outline only. The 
details of these small figures are executed with most meticulous care and accuracy. 

Another fragment of unusual interest from well A belongs to a plate on which was 
the figure of Athena facing right, holding a large shield and a spear (fig. 3). A second 
piece of this plate came from another well, E, farther down the slope. Below the fig- 
ure is the boustrophedon inscription Zdtes 
Both signatures occur here for the first time. It is not unlikely that Sotes was 
somehow related to the potter Sotades whose period of activity falls nearly a cen- 
tury later. The most surprising 
among the sherds from well A 
are several fragments of a black- 
figured calyx-krater in the style 
of Exekias. Enough is preserved 
to show that the decoration on 
one side consisted of a chariot- 
scene, and on the other of a 
group of seated deities. Above 
this main zone is a narrow bor- 
der, decorated with scenes from 
a chariot-race, and below is a 
third zone of which is preserved 
part of a quadriga in full view. 
Below the handles were figures 
of animals. 

Apart from the pottery and 
the figurines few objects of inter- 
est were found in well A. The 
most significant piece of sculp- 
ture is part of an archaic female 
head, probably a sphinx, of white 
island marble (fig. 4). The head 
was cut as a separate piece and 
fixed to the body by means of a 
large dowel of lead. In the same 
well were found the right fore- 
paw and part of a tail. These are 
of the right dimensions and of 
the same kind of marble and probably belong to the same figure. 

In the other four wells cleared this year, some pottery and figurines were found 
which seem to indicate that the wells were all filled up about the same period. It is 
probable that the extensive leveling and filling that took place on the Acropolis after 
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the departure of the Persians extended to the upper slopes, and this may be the 
reason why so many of the wells were filled up about this same time. In well E the 
poros head shown in figure 5 was discovered at a depth of 6.60 m. The lower part of 
the face is badly damaged, but the upper part is in good condition and much of the 
color is preserved. The head joins the neck of Herakles in the pediment group from 
the Acropolis, representing Herakles’ struggle with the Triton. It resembles in the 
main the heads of the triple-bodied monster of the same pediment, but in details it 
is very different. The hair is held together with a fillet, below which it is arranged 
in a series of heavy curls parted in the middle. Above the fillet the hair is plain and 
painted black, whereas the curls were green or blue. The beard, painted in the 
same color as the curls of the hair, is arranged in elongated curls like inverted ques- 
tion marks. The bare skin was rose-colored, and details of the eyes seem to have been 
painted in natural colors. The newly discovered head will correct the common con- 
ceptions about the pose of the group. In all restorations it is assumed that Herakles 
looked down, but it is now evident that he was looking approximately straight 
forward and that the head was turned slightly toward the front so as to be seen in 
almost three-quarter view. 

The deep underground passage to the northwest of the Erechtheion, the investi- 
gation of which began in the spring of 1937, was continued during the last campaign. 
The whole descent from the Acropolis down to water-level has been traced. The 
upper part of the stairway, already known from the investigations made by Kav- 
vadias in 1897,' was made of wood. On either side of the cleft in the rock are shallow 
cuttings, in which were anchored the ends of the beams constituting the steps. 
Although the whole stairway dates back to the Mycenaean period, it is likely that 
this upper section continued in use in classical times, when it served as a means of 
communication between the early sanctuaries on the Acropolis and the primitive 
cult places along the north slope. At the foot of these wooden stairs there is an 
entrance into the cleft from the outside. 

Digging below this level we came upon an undisturbed Mycenaean fill, extending 
to a depth of about 20 m., where water temporarily impeded our progress. The 
difficulty encountered through the copious flow of water delayed the final clearing 
of the shaft till the end of August. The stairway, below the entrance at the foot of 
the wooden stairs, is constructed of large stone slabs, resting on rubble masonry, 
which was held together by a framework of wood. Wooden posts, anchored in small 
cup-shaped cuttings in the side of the cliff at intervals of ca. 0.80 m., supported 
horizontal beams which held the masonry together. Common mud was used as 
binding material for the rubble substructure, but the steps themselves were laid in 
a white clay mortar. Although much of this construction collapsed when the wooden 
beams decayed, it is possible to trace the line of the stairway through six flights 
down to the lowest step. It ends abruptly some seven meters above the water- 
level. From the bottom of the lowest flight a circular shaft, ca. 2 m. in diameter, was 
dug in the soft clayey rock on which the limestone rock of the Acropolis rests. 
How the water was reached from the lowest stone step is not perfectly clear. The 
water could have been raised by means of ropes tied to amphoras, but it is more 

1 1897, pp. 26-31. 
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likely that a wooden stairway descended to the level of the water. For the second 

alternative we have the evidence of wooden beams, the impressions of which could 

be traced in the fill of the shaft. It is possible, however, that some of these were used 

as braces to keep. the loose sides of the shaft from collapsing. The necessity for such 

precautions was inipressed upon us repeatedly during the process of excavation. 

The whole underground construction was certainly made for the purpose of pro- 

viding the citadel with a sure water-supply, which could not be cut off by the enemy 

in time of siege, and presumably the lower entrance, at the foot of the wooden stair- 

way, was then closed. From the present evidence it seems likely that the stairway 

was made late in Mycenaean times, when migrations from the north began to 

threaten the security of the Mycenaean strongholds throughout the country. Until 

more evidence is collected and the available evidence is better understood we need 

not apply definite names to these invaders; it is sufficient to note the effect. Other 

evidence for the defensive measures taken at this time is the closing of the postern 

gate to the east of the Erechtheion,! and it is not unlikely that the new and imposing 

fortifications of the citadel date from this late 

period. We need not assume that the Acropolis 

in Athens was sacked by the invaders, as were 

so many of the other cities in Greece. Such an 

assumption would be contrary to the traditions 

recorded by Thucydides and other classical 

writers to the effect that Athens escaped the 

destruction which the rest of Greece suffered at 

this time. The precautions made to ward off the 

attack and to hold out against a siege may well 

have been effective. Be that as it may, it is un- 

likely that the underground stairway, con- 

structed to meet this emergency, remained in 

use very long. The wooden framework support- 

ing the substructure soon decayed, causing the 

—=— collapse of the stairway, and apparently no 

‘ measures were taken to rebuild it. By that time 

Fic. 6.—Stmrup Vase or Pecuuiar the outside danger had probably passed over, 

Suare yom the yawning cleft with its deep reservoir 

became a convenient dumping place for rubbish and superfluous earth that had to 

be removed from time to time. The pottery (fig. 6), discovered in the fill of the 

passage, will, when studied, shed new light on the chronology of the late Bronze 

Age, and help to solve some of the problems connected with the early history of 
Athens. 


Oscar BRONEER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
At ATHENS 


1See Broneer, Hesperia ii, 1933, pp. 352, 353; and cf. Holland, AJA. xxviii, 1924, pp. 142 ff., who, 
however, dates the closing up of the postern gate too early. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHAIC GREEK SCULPTURE 


Tue profound effect of social forces, that of the Persian Wars for example, upon the 
development of Greek art has long been recognized. The purpose of the present 
paper is to examine the earlier centuries, which as a matter of fact have been rela- 
tively neglected, to see whether, in the first place, a new interpretation for the over- 
throw of Greek aristocracy and the rise of tyranny will help to explain not only the 
fundamental difference between Geometric plastic art and Dedalic, but the dif- 
ference between Dedalic and contemporary Attic as well. We can, in the second 
place, continue our inquiry into the sixth century in the hope that an examination 
of the political and social background may throw light on the sharp changes in Attic 
sculpture. The fine series of sculptures in the Acropolis Museum and the fact that 
Athens in the sixth century was vibrant combine to make this period a particularly 
fruitful one for study. The present paper, then, is limited to the influence of back- 
ground on the development of archaic Greek sculpture, though for a complete study, 
other matters, such as the innate capacity of the people, the progress of observation 
and of sculptural technique, would need to be included. 

The fact that the early civilization of historic Greece was not eclectic, indeed that 
the Geometric Age is marked by a certain fundamental uniformity and that by the 
seventh century various forces had operated to destroy aristocracy as an institution 
is so striking that it would seem futile to try to explain the development of sculpture, 
for example, without reference to this background. That there were foreign influ- 
ences no one would deny, just as all would probably affirm that the ability to absorb 
these foreign ideas redounded to the credit of the Greeks. But the great qualities of 
early Greek sculpture are largely Greek, the foreign influences touch the surface, and 
a study of the subject may, therefore, properly confine itself to the local scene. 
This is especially true, since my primary purpose is not to trace the development of 
style, but to examine the reasons for certain sharp changes in style. 

The collapse of the Minoan-Mycenaean civilization and the coming of the rude 
Dorians in the eleventh century before Christ engulfed Greece for some centuries in 
a period which, for all its charm, was simple and agrarian. Early in this Geometric 
Age the kings lost their power to the mighty barons who, through ownership of the 
land, controlled the wealth of the country and even succeeded in suppressing the 
assemblies which had grown up about the person of the king. By the opening of ‘the 
seventh century, however, Greek aristocracy, in spite of its seeming permanence, was 
threatened on several fronts. New ideas, the introduction of coinage, which created 
a class independent of land, the rise of industry, which served further to depress the 
poor, the development of the hoplites and the consequent birth of a new power in 
politics combined with fear and racial hatred (particularly on the Corinthian 
Isthmus) to produce the vague, though very effective, force known as unrest.! It 
is not surprising that, in the days before the democratic pattern had been worked 

1 Ure, Origin of Tyranny, p. 2, ascribes the origin of tyranny to the introduction of coinage —a much 
too narrow thesis for a world that has become complex. 
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out, the masses should have rallied around an individual to destroy the hated 
system. Tyranny, then, was a necessary and natural (though at the moment an 
unconscious) step on the road to democracy, and not, as is generally supposed, a 
peculiar Greek institution which served to delay the inevitable realization of political 
equality.' Not all states turned to tyranny, nor did all eventually become democ- 
racies, but by the end of the sixth century the tyrants, having raised the masses, 
yielded in many places to democracy. 

The revolution we have just described was so thoroughgoing in some areas that 
inevitably the art must be studied in the light of it. Geometric plastic art, the art of 
the Greek aristocracies, though naive and simple, contains nevertheless the germs 
of a great art. It is realist and individualist and has strong feeling for the three- 
dimensional.? Dedalic sculpture, as Dorian plastic art of the seventh century is 
called, has lost naturalism and the profile view and becomes formularistic. The 
change is sharp, complete, and marks aesthetically a distinct retrogression. The 
whole point of view is different. Students, when they have considered the problem 
at all, have interpreted this change variously. Gotsmich,’ for example, speaks of the 
early archaic block body as a reaction from the Geometric, though reactions mani- 
festly can occur only after a considerable development. I cannot imagine people 
suddenly tiring of Geometric sculpture and turning deliberately to something even 
more primitive. The evidence for early Dedalic sculpture consists almost solely of 
terracotta heads, which have been painstakingly studied by Jenkins.‘ He recognizes 
the deep cleavage between the Geometric and the Dedalic and tries to explain the 
exclusive frontality which supervenes so suddenly on the free Geometric modelling. 
He dismisses the mould as the possible cause and retreats, unwillingly, to the in- 
fluence religion might have had on plastic art; that is, in the small primitive shrine 
we are face to face with the cult statue and therefore no profile view is possible or 
necessary. This same absence of feeling for the three-dimensional is to be found in 
Dorian stone sculpture at the end of the seventh century. It has been observed that 
the sculptor of the Auxerre statue was too timid to hew deeply into the stone; true, 
but we should like to know the reasons for the sculptor’s timidity. This is part of 
another problem. Contemporary Attic sculpture shows no such sharp break with the 
Geometric and consequently contrasts strongly with the Dedalic. The early seventh- 
century clay heads from a Dipylon grave, for example, are a cubic solid,’ and the 
famous Dipylon head, to choose once more an example in stone from the end of the 
century, is likewise three-dimensional. Jenkins remarks that the complete inde- 
pendence of Attic sculpture from Dedalic must result from racial rather than merely 
topographical circumstances. Convenient as it would be to explain all this by one 
common denominator, whether race, religion or reaction, the problem is too deep, 
and in any case these particular suggestions hardly go to the heart of the matter. 

1 Wade-Gery, CAH. iii, p. 549, speaks of tyranny as “an interregnum between the mediaeval 
aristocracies and the classical democracies and oligarchies.” The essential point is, I think, that the 
masses are often helpless before many nobles, that democracy can be more readily won if the targets 
are first reduced, so to speak, to a single ruler; compare France and Germany in the eighteenth century. 
See, further, my paper on “Greek Tyranny,” Amer. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1936, p. 68 f. 


2 AM. lv, 1930, p. 141 f. 3 Probleme der friihgriechischen Plastik, 1935. 
4 Dedalica, 1936. 5 AA, 1933, p. 271, fig. 7. 
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A solution must take into account large areas which differ from each other and stand 
in different relation to their immediate, common past. The sculpture of each area 
has its own uniformity, and is therefore bound closely to its social background. In 
view of the fact that the destruction of aristocracy and the rise of tyranny coincide 
with the seventh century, it would be idle to try to separate life and art. Indeed, 
their close connection must be emphasized. It was, of course, in the Dorian world, 
and not in Attica, that this revolution was violent. The past was not obliterated, 
but the shock was nevertheless great. Sculpture as a result began anew. In Attica the 
transition from aristocracy was gradual and consequently the sculpture displays no 
such break with the Geometric, while differing from the Dorian. When tyranny 
finally came to Athens in the sixth century, civilization was so firmly entrenched 
that we have no problem of a break with the past. The problem is of a different sort. 

This brings us to the second part of our study ! which attempts, it will be recalled, 
to explain certain sharp changes in sixth-century Attic sculpture partly in the light 
of the social and political background. It may be said at once that this problem is 
wholly different from the preceding, for we are not dealing with a simple society in 
the throes of revolution, but with a sophisticated age, with broad horizons, where the 
aristocrats, though deprived of their political power, dominate the life. There is, 
however, a surprising correspondence of change in sculptural style with change of 
background which has not yet, so far as I know, been adequately examined. 

It has often been remarked that a chief characteristic of early Greek sculpture is 
its decorativeness. This is true, though I believe it to be part of a larger quality, 
which, if it must be expressed by one word, I would term aloofness. It was quite 
natural that this should be so, because, on the one hand, the Greeks believed in 
goodness (the definition of which need not be labored) and, on the other hand, were- 
passionately devoted to reason. A people believing in goodness are apt, I think, to 
create sculpture that is otherworldly and yet, because of their devotion to reason, 
there will be a steady tendency towards realism. To put it another way, the Greeks 
worshipped gods who, for all their immortality, were in many ways human. They 
created temples and sculpture for these divine, yet human and often local, gods. 
Believing in goodness and governed by reason, worshipping gods at once divine and 
human, it is little wonder that their sculpture should at first be marked by an aloof- 
ness which was destined to yield eventually to realism. This helps to explain the 
decorative quality of early Greek sculpture and especially its wonderful simplicity, 
qualities which will long remain or, if momentarily eclipsed, may return. 

The even, steady development of Attic sculpture until the middle of the sixth 
century was not an accident, but was largely due to the wise reforms of Solon. 
Previously, the Athenians had been threatened by tyranny and in their trouble had 
turned first to Draco and then in 594 to the great lawgiver. Although Solon’s legisla- 
tion was not radica! enough to prevent the ultimate overthrow of the infant democ- 
racy, his apparent solution of the various problems meant, among other things, that 
sculpture could follow its natural course without, for example, some of the artificial 
stimulation which a tyrant’s court might exert. It is necessary to emphasize this, 


1 Here I am indebted, especially perhaps in matters of chronology, to Payne and Young, Archaic 
Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis. 
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for it seems to be a fact that love of simplicity was inherent in the Greeks, though 
external forces could turn them from the path. By the middle of the century, how- 
ever, Attic sculpture entered a new and complicated phase. This is the first of the 
three great changes in the archaic period which Payne has noted and revolves 
around his momentous discovery that the Aphrodite of Lyons, instead of being 
Ionic work, is actually Attic. The Ionic diagonal himation which made for asym- 
metry and presented complex areas and the ruffled surfaces of the thin long-sleeved 
linen chiton which invited decorative stylization were now daily problems of the 
Athenian sculptor. The larger world which had quickly opened up for Athens was 
hardly due to Peisistratus, whose tyranny had only recently begun, but to the poli- 
cies of Solon which had attracted strangers to the city. While commending the 
breadth of Solon’s vision, it cannot be said that in this instance, after the passage of 
several decades, it wholly benefited Athens. We have only to look at the metopes 
from temple C at Selinus to see that, despite their monotony and ineptness, an art 
such as this, with its emphasis on essentials, contains the possibilities of great art. 
On the other hand, the new Athenian emphasis on detail, while it may produce a 
lovely and a significant art, cannot lead to greatness, unless it is given up. 
Acropolis Museum No. 682 (Payne, pls. 40 f.) ushers in the second great change in 
the sixth century. This ripe-archaic period extends from 530 to 500. No. 682 is an 
elaborate Ionic figure, but does not necessarily typify the inevitable development of 
the Aphrodite of Lyons, though it is tempting to think so. Certainly the old sim- 
plicity, which Solon’s reforms had at first allowed to continue, fell before the foreign 
influence which those very reforms invited. Yet we must remember that the peplos 
kore is later than the Aphrodite of Lyons, so that it is not possible definitely to 
predict the future. By 530, however, the tyranny of Peisistratus had been estab- 
lished long enough to dominate the art. The splendor of Ionia naturally appealed to 
a tyrant and his court, and No. 682 shows how Attic sculpture was momentarily 
swamped. At the end of the ripe-archaic (a period incidentally which has no special 
uniformity, owing partly, no doubt, to the unsettled conditions of the day) stands 
Acropolis Museum No. 674 (Payne, pls. 75 f.), a coy, feminine figure. This already 
and quite naturally has something of the simplicity of the early fifth century, for 
it is a product of the forces which introduce our third period, the late archaic. The 
new day is represented by the magnificent polos and Euthydikos korai. Payne 
remarks, “In abandoning the brilliant complexities of surface which had absorbed 
the sculptors of the ripe-archaic period, the fifth century looked back to works 
earlier by two generations, found something congenial in their simplicity. . . . The 
change appears to be deliberate, the result of a decision that sculpture must break 
with its immediate past; it is too sudden and too radical to be explained as part of 
what we ordinarily mean by stylistic development. . . . The abandonment of the 
tradition of the ripe-archaic period in Attica must naturally have been an act of free 
will, but that it. was strictly spontaneous is improbable.”’ ! What is the reason for 
this? In discussing various periods of archaic art (Greek, Gothic, etc.), Carpenter 
says,” “In all these periods archaism dies the same death. Its final over-refinement 
forces a realisation that it is flagrantly and fundamentally untrue to actual ap- 
1 Pp. 39, 42. 2 Esthetic Basis of Greek Art, p. 117. 
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pearances. A period of simplicity ensues.’ Over-refinement, however, suggests a 
longer period of development than we have, as well as a lingering death. We have 
to explain a “sudden and radical” change and I doubt whether Attic sculptors were 
chiefly motivated by the discovery that they were being fundamentally untrue to 
actual appearances. Payne is certain ' that it was due to influence from the Pelopon- 
nesus, where many of the characteristic forms of the new style grew up and thence 
passed to Athens; for example, he recognizes in a mirror, illustrated by Langlotz,? 
the facial type of the kore of Euthydikos in an earlier stage and adds that there is a 
clear connection with the sculpture of Olympia through the Blond Boy. The latter 
point is no doubt true, but it shows, rather, the influence of Athens on Olympia. 
Unless future excavations yield convincing evidence (and a few bronzes hardly 
constitute that), there is no reason to suppose that the Peloponnesus was the decisive 
factor in Attic sculpture at the opening of the fifth century. The Peloponnesus and 
other parts of the Greek world made contributions to Athens and indeed, in con- 
nection with Selinus, I remarked above that certain areas were already emphasizing 
important essentials. The Athenians were not unaware of all this, nor did they pro- 
pose to abandon the experience of the immediate past. Their problem, chiefly, was 
to change the emphasis. Our problem is to discover, if we can, the determining 
reason for that change, a change, it will be recalled, that is marked by a return to 
simplicity. It seems to me, once again, that if a sudden and radical change in sculp- 
ture coincides with a profound social movement, the answer by and large is to be 
found in some connection between the two. The last decade of the sixth century, 
now that the Peisistratids had been driven out, was occupied with the great reforms 


of Cleisthenes. As the beginning of the century had witnessed the promise of democ- 
racy, the end of it saw the final realization. With Cleisthenes, as with Solon, democ- 
racy allowed a fundamental characteristic of the Greeks, simplicity, to assert itself. 
We can see that in the sculpture. 


C. A. Ropinson, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


1P, 42, 2 Friihgriechische Bildhauerschulen, pls. 18, c, and 22, d. 
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WHEN a probouleuma was introduced into the Athenian ecclesia and received favor- 
ably, the Demos adopted it either without alteration or in an amended form. Both 
methods are illustrated in the extant copies of published decrees. In amended pro- 
bouleumatic decrees the amendment is shown appended to the main motion and in- 
troduced by the phrase, T& pév GAAa TH Thus the published form 
of the amended decree seems to be a transcript of the minutes. The distinctness of 
probouleumatic motion and amendment by the Demos makes it possible to deter- 
mine to what extent the Demos modified the resolutions submitted to it by the 
Boule.' However, in a work published in 1927, Richard Laqueur * has developed the 
thesis that amendments in Greek decrees were not always published as distinct 
riders with a formal introductory phrase, i.e., the published decrees were not always 
transcripts of the minutes, but revised statements of the action as a whole, prepared 
by the secretary for publication. In such revisions amendments are found incorpo- 
rated in the main motions without the use of any formal expression to identify their 
character. Laqueur devotes his study to the establishment and the illustration of the 
general principles and the specific methods by which such amendments may be 
detected. He goes a step further and endeavors to show that certain decrees which 
purport to be extracts from the minutes of a single meeting of the Demos are really 
composite statements of actions taken at two or more meetings. This method of 
composition might be called contaminatio in decrees. Laqueur finds his clues in both 
the form and the content of the decrees, sometimes supplemented by information 
from other sources. The importance of his work, as it seems to me, lies not so much 
in what it settles as in the questions which it raises. For example, can a decree be 
accepted as the straightforward account of the action of the Demos, or are we always 
confronted with the possibility that the published document may represent the sec- 
retary’s rearrangement of data, or even the inclusion of resolutions of different meet- 
ings and different movers in a document with one official heading and one mover? 

To test the validity of Laqueur’s conclusions I propose now to examine his evi- 
dence. Although he deals with Greek decrees in general, I shall confine this study to 
Athenian decrees, for the sake of unity and brevity. I shall follow Laqueur’s order in 
presenting the material,* reducing the main classifications, however, to two. In the 
first of these a specific principle is involved; in the second the evidence is of a mis- 
cellaneous character. 

I. First let us consider cases in which the evidence is drawn from the relative 
position of the constituent motions of the decree. Laqueur‘ has noticed that the 


1 Except when a new motion was framed in the ecclesia. 

2 Epigraphische Untersuchungen zu den griechischen Volksbeschliissen, Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. 
Teubner. References to Laqueur by page refer to this work. 

3 T have omitted the discussion of JG. ii?, 1008, 1011, 1039, which Laqueur deals with on page 11 
in his chapter on “Urkunden mit doppelter Antragsformel.”” While the other Athenian decrees dis- 
cussed by Laqueur belong to the fifth, fourth, and first half of the third centuries, these belong to the 
late second and first centuries. Furthermore, they seem to me to add nothing to the strength of 
Laqueur’s argument. 4 Pp. 40, 44. 
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provision for publication frequently concludes the published decree and does so 
with increasing regularity from the end of the fourth century. From this fact he 
infers that this motion was the concluding item of probouleumata of the fifth and 
fourth centuries also, that any items which stand after the provision for publication 
in the published decree were adopted originally as amendments, and that, when the 
secretary prepared the copy for publication, he merely omitted the introductory 
clause of the amendment and published the action as an appended but integral part 
of the main motion.' Laqueur illustrates this practice by the following individual 
decrees and groups of decrees. 

IG. ii?, 43 (378/7 B.c.)? is the well known decree containing the principles on 
which the second Athenian League was formed. Two motions are recorded after the 
provision for publication. One orders that the names of present and future allies be 
inscribed on the stele (Il. 69-72); the other orders the election of three ambassadors 
to go to Thebes (Il. 72-75). Laqueur explains that Aristotle first moved the adoption 
of the main motion (Ill. 7-69), then introduced the two amendments after discussion 
in the Boule and the Demos. The beginning of the first amendment is indicated by 
the abandonment of the stoichedon arrangenient in line 69 and the wider spacing of 
the letters—line 69 contains 27 letters instead of the usual 31. Also, Laqueur con- 
siders it strange that in the provision for the cost of publication (ll. 66-69) no con- 
sideration is taken of the following order to publish upon the same stele the names of 
the members of the league, although the calculation of the cost would be affected by 
the subsequent motion. 

As to Laqueur’s interpretation of the arrangement of the letters in line 69, it may 
be said that the stoichedon order is not abandoned until the last letter of the first 
phrase of the motion, eis 5 thy oTHAnv. When spacing is used for paragraphing, it 
separates the motions.* The matter of the cost, too, seems to me to be of no impor- 
tance. If the motion to publish the names of the allies was part of the main resolution, 
the mover had its effect in mind when he proposed an appropriation of 60 drachmas. 
That he did have it in mind seems certain, because the appropriation was higher 
than that usually made for an inscription of approximately the same length of 
continuous text.‘ This amount was sufficient to cover the decree and the names 
which were to be added. It is difficult to understand why Laqueur advanced this 
point, for his own interpretation of the construction of decrees involves the view 
that the cost of publication was estimated and appropriated before amendments 

1 Laqueur says (p. 40): “wo der Verewigungsbefehl in den Text hineinverschoben ist, dies auf dem 
besonderen Grunde beruht, dass eine Erweiterung des schriftlich eingebrachten Antrags stattgéfunden 
hat.” Again (p. 53): “ Als Ergebnis dieses Abschnitts betrachte ich demnach den Nachweis, dass die auf 
den Verewigungsbefehl folgenden Teile einer Urkunde auf Zusiitzen beruhen, welche von dem ersten 
Redaktor des Antrags nicht vorgesehen waren. Die Folge dieser Erweiterungen am Ende der Urkunden 
war mitunter ihre Interpolierung im Inneren.” 2 Laqueur, pp. 40-41. 

3 The curious spacing of this line might be explained by supposing that the secretary gave the stone- 
cutter a completely drawn copy, with a lacuna of four letter-spaces after the provision for publication. 
If the stone-cutter overlooked the lacuna and noticed his oversight when he reached the “v”’ of otHAnv, 
two courses were open to him, to continue as he was and change the arrangement of the following lines, 
or to adhere to his line-divisions and simply space out the rest of line 69. His choice of the latter course 
would account for the present line. But, even so, spacing does not necessarily imply an amendment. 


‘For example, an appropriation of 30 drachmas was made for the publication of IG. ii?, 212, a 
decree of 68 lines and 34 letters to the line. 
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were adopted. Laqueur believes, also, that the motion to elect three ambassadors to 
Thebes is shown to be an amendment by the fact that it is specific in character, 
while the decree proper deals with general principles. As Thebes was at the time a 
member of the league, this embassy grew out of other circumstances discussed in the 
assembly after the introduction of the main motion. Here it may be said that La- 
queur’s view is based upon a principle of logical association of ideas which he no- 
where proves to be a characteristic of Athenian decrees. This point will be discussed 
in other connections. 

Next, Laqueur ! refers to a class of motions which deal with the validity of decrees, 
by declaring their permanence, by setting punishment for any attempt at repeal or 
for failure of officials to execute the action, by ordering their inclusion in the 
official body of law, or by providing that any future contradiction between the 
present action and other regulations shall be adjusted in such and such a manner. 
When such supplementary motions are found published after the provision for publi- 
cation, they are to be regarded as amendments. 

As illustrations of such amendments Laqueur refers to several decrees, among 
them the Athenian decrees, IG. ii?, 17, 222. In No. 17 the reference is apparently to 
lines 31-33: é&v 8€ Tis talit]a d&kupla Troi, yiAlas [Slpaxudas iep[as 
TH: étépals];? in No. 222, lines 
48-52: eiav oi [1rp]de5po1 kai [6 THS THV vopobeTSv, 
Exaotlos X Spayyds iepas An examination 
of these decrees shows that the items recorded before the provision for publication 
are related to the circumstances which are the immediate occasion of the intro- 
duction of the resolution, while all those which follow the provision for publi- 
cation (Il. 31-35 in No. 17, and Il. 31-52 in No. 222) refer to the future. In other 
words, the present order of the several motions of each decree may be the natural one 
in which they would suggest themselves to the mind of the mover. It is unnecessary 
to assume an amendment. 

As related to the preceding type but forming a distinct class, Laqueur * next dis- 
cusses invitations to the prytaneum. He cites a number of inscriptions in which the 
invitations stand in the main motion, but after the provision for publication; ‘ a 
smaller list in which the invitations stand in the main motion before the provision 
for publication; * and three in which the invitations appear as formal amendments.® 

From this evidence Laqueur concludes that an evolution in position has taken 
place. In the earlier period the invitation to the prytaneum did not really belong to 
the main motion, but to an amendment. Then the form of an amendment was 
dropped and the invitation was simply appended as part of the continuous text of 
the decree, placed at the end after the provision for publication. The last step was 


1 Pp. 43-44. 

2 Incidentally, fragment g shows that the reading of the Corpus should be altered in three words: 
for trofji, for dpeiAétoo, and for "ASnvaiat. 3 Pp. 44-46. 

4 IG. ii?, 6, 19, 22, 51, 53, 54, 81, 84, 107, 109, 132, 133, 141, 188, 197, 220, 226, 238, 264, 282, 288, 
302, 336b, 426, 434, 528, 564, 565. 

5 JG. ii?, 146, 149, 173, 210, 276, 365, 456, 466, 542, 572, 660, 686, 861, 884, 985, 1024. 

6 7G. ii?, 19b, 84, 107. In these decrees invitations appear not only in amendments proper, but also 
at the end of the main motions. 
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the incorporation of the amendment within the decree, before the provision for 
publication. This practice became more and more common until it superseded the 
earlier practices. Invitations to the prytaneum, says Laqueur, were temporary in 
application, and as such were not conceived as part of the permanent motions of the 
main resolution, which closed with the provision for publication.! 

If an invitation to the prytaneum eis atpiov was introduced as part of a pro- 
bouleumatic motion, it became effective either on the day following the session of the 
Boule, or on the day following the adoption of the probouleuma by the Demos, if its 
validity depended upon ratification by the Demos. Laqueur inclines to the latter 
view and thus is led to the belief that the place for the introduction of the invitation 
was the ecclesia rather than the meeting of the Boule. The natural position of the 
invitation was after the provision for publication. Since, however, the invitation was 
an honor, it gradually took its place with the other honors in the body of the main 
motion. Where inscriptions are found in which invitations appear in the main motion 
and also in a formal amendment, as in /G. ii?, 109, Laqueur explains this fact as due 
to the incorporation of the amendment in the probouleumatic motion, the formal 
amendment being at the same time retained. Thus in No. 109 we have one invitation, 
not two.? The formal amendment contains several motions, one of a particularly 
permanent character (frag. b, ll. 10-13). Laqueur does not explain why the secretary 
extracted from the amendment one motion of a very temporary character and ap- 
pended it—not in duplicate—to the end of the main motion, while at the same 
time he left in the amendment the rest of the motions—all more permanent in 
character. 


Laqueur’s view that invitations to the prytaneum were originally supplementary 


motions is based on three assumptions: 1) the general assumption that items found 
published after the provision for publication originated as amendments; 2) the 
specific assumption that, as temporary motions, invitations to the prytaneum were 
naturally incidental to the main resolution, i.e., not probouleumatic; 3) the assump- 
tion that cis atpiov refers to the day after the meeting of the Demos. Such proof as 
Laqueur adduces is highly subjective. He illustrates rather than proves his position. 
Although he leans heavily on this group of inscriptions to prove his theory, it is 
nevertheless just here that we find the most conclusive objective evidence against 
his position. 

IG. ii?, 17 (394/3 B.c.) consists of two decrees, one passed by the Boule only (Il. 

1 This contrasting position of permanent and temporary motions he illustrates from JG. ii?, 456, 466, 
567, 500, 512, 792, 900. In Nos. 456, 466 and 567 invitations to the theater were granted for one 
occasion only, and therefore they stand after the provision for publication. In Nos. 500, 512, 792 and 
900 the invitations were permanent, and consequently they stand before the provision for publication 
in the main resolution. Unfortunately for the effectiveness of Laqueur’s illustrations, in Nos. 456 and 
466 a specific or temporary motion, i.e., an invitation to the prytaneum, stands before the provision 
for publication. So, by applying Laqueur’s own argument to these decrees, one might prove that an 
invitation to the prytaneum was a permanent order—just the opposite of his contention. 

2 As an analogy Laqueur (p. 6) cites JG. i*, 118, in which the wording of the main motion (ll. 7-8) 
has been altered to conform to an amendment (Il. 26-31), while the amendment itself is retained. 
Note, however, that this is an amendment by correction, not addition. The reference is to a specific 
word in the main motion and the reason for the alteration is, therefore, naturally explainable. And 


we are left in no doubt that we are dealing with an amendment. The amendment in No. 109, however, 
is one by addition, and the addition is related to nothing in the main motion. 
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3-12), the other by the Demos (Il. 15-35). The latter was the earlier action. This is 
shown by the fact that a grant of citizenship made to Sthorys in the decree of the 
Demos (Il. 25-26) is referred to in the decree of the Boule (Il. 7-8). The decree of the 
Boule is definitive and, in effect, is an amendment of the action of the Demos with 
respect to the number of copies of the decree which are to be published. Bearing in 
mind the character and the relative chronological order of the two decrees, note that 
in each decree Sthorys is invited to the prytaneum (ll. 11-12, 34-35). The Boule, 
therefore, was competent to extend an invitation to the prytaneum and in this in- 
stance Sthorys received two independent invitations.' 

IG. ii?, 19 (394/3 B.c.) contains a decree of the Demos with a formal amendment. 
An invitation to the prytaneum [éti] €évia is found in the main motion (frag. b, 
ll. 1-3),? and another, étri Seitrvov, in the amendment (frag. b, ll. 10-11) after the 
provision for publication. Either the two invitations were independently valid, or 
the latter was introduced to amend the former by the substitution of Seitrvov for 
Eévia, because the honored Rhodian had just been granted citizenship by the first 
motion of the amendment. Under no circumstances, however, could the invitation in 
the main motion be explained as an incorporated amendment. Therefore the invita- 
tion in the main motion originated in the Boule. - 

Thus, in the group of decrees which contain invitations to the pry taneum, we have 
found objective proof of the incorrectness of Laqueur’s theory that the position of a 
motion after the provision for publication indicates that it was an amendment. 

Laqueur presents several other decrees to illustrate amendments placed after the 
provision for publication. 

In IG. ii?, 226 (ca. 343/2 B.c.)? Laqueur ends the probouleumatic resolution with 
the provision for publication (1. 26). Three motions follow (Il. 26-33): an invitation 
of Arybbas étri Seitrvov; an invitation of his companions étri €évia; a motion to 
deal with the other matters mentioned by Arybbas. Laqueur believes that these 
three motions are shown to be amendments by their position after the provision for 
publication. Last of all comes a formal amendment containing two motions. Laqueur 
assumes that a discussion arose in the assembly after the introduction of the pro- 
bouleumatic motion (Il. 1-26) and Arybbas addressed the Demos. The three supple- 
mentary motions were then offered, the most significant of which is the third (Il. 
31-33): xpnuation Kai tepi GAAwV dv “ApuBBas Atyei. The formal 
amendment developed immediately out of this motion. Thus Laqueur finds an in- 
stance of an amendment to an amendment. 

Granting the discussion and Arybbas’ address in the assembly, the supposed sub- 
sequent action of the Demos seems to me to be unusual. It is not likely that the 


1In the same way JG. ii?, 109 seems to contain two independent invitations, one by the Boule, 
the other by the Demos. In JG. ii?, 84, as in No. 109, two invitations occur. Here again, as the one 
is not a duplicate of the other, it is fair to suppose that they are independent unless the contrary is 
proved. It seems natural that the invitation of the Boule should stand after the provision for publica- 
tion, as in No. 84. The validity of the probouleuma as far as and including the provision for publication 
depended upon its ratification by the Demos. Also, this part of the probouleuma included the motions 
which were essential to the business under consideration. On the other hand, the invitation was inci- 
dental, as Laqueur says, and contingent upon the presence of the honored individual in Athens. 
Though definitive, it went before the Demos, together with the non-definitive parts of the probouleuma. 

2 T assume that the first three lines of frag. b belong to the main motion. 3 Laqueur, pp. 46-47. 
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Demos would have voted first to take the matter up (ypnuatioai x. T. A.), then to 
take such and such specific action. Actually, the admission of Arybbas to the as- 
sembly and his address would have laid the matter before the Demos. A specific 
motion would have been in order immediately without the preliminary motion, 
particularly as Arybbas had already been the subject of a probouleumatic resolution. 
Such a specific motion usually runs thus: trepi Sv “ApUBBas Atyei—followed by 
the infinitive of the motion (cf. JG. ii?, 1096, ll. 9-10). 

The correct explanation seems to me to be this. Arybbas addressed the Boule. 
The probouleuma covered part of his requests; the rest were referred to the Demos 
with power. Xpnuatioai is regularly used to direct the proedroi to introduce the 
business of the probouleuma to the ecclesia and is followed by the order to present 
the specific motion of the Boule (yva@pnv Thus it occurs in 
probouleumatic formulae (cf. JG. ii?, 218, ll. 9-13). In this instance the Boule did not 
wish to submit a specific motion trepi T&v &AAav, so only the first part of the for- 
mula is used (ypnuatioa), and the proedroi (unexpressed) are directed by the 
Boule to place before the Demos for action the other matters spoken of by Arybbas.' 
Arybbas may have addressed the Demos too. At any rate, the formal amendment of 
the Demos is the result (ll. 33-45). It seems to me, therefore, that the motion found 
in lines 31-33 belongs to the probouleuma; if so, here again the principle of determin- 
ing amendments by position after the provision for publication does not hold. 

IG. ii*, 17 (394/38 B.c.)? records a grant of citizenship to Sthorys (Il. 25-26). His 
descendants were included in the grant, but not in the usual manner. Ordinarily the 
words, kai ékydévous, would have been added in line 25, or a formal amendment 
would have been used. Here, however, the grant is extended to them in one of three 
motions which follow the provision for publication: tatlta Kai Tois- 
élkydvois Tois LOdpuos (Il. 33-34). Laqueur considers the position of the motion 
an indication that it is an amendment. Admittedly it is an afterthought, but not 
necessarily an amendment.’ Such examples might be multiplied; for instance, in 
IG. 7, 110 even the items of the provision for publication are separated by other 
motions (ll. 21-36). Such loosely drawn documents show a lack of consecutive 
thinking, but do not prove the presence of amendments. 

In IG. ii?, 558 (ca. 303/2 B.c.)4 a grant of citizenship to Oxythemis is prefaced by 
the motive “that all may whole-heartedly support the king’s cause and the freedom 
of the Greeks, when they see that those who show goodwill to the cause are honored 
by the Demos as they deserve” (Il. 11-17). Farther on in the decree, after the provi- 
sion for publication, a more specific motive is given: “that, honored by the Demos, 
he may do whatever he thinks best for the captive horsemen, as he would for his 
fellow citizens” (Il. 31-36). Laqueur believes that the latter motive is an amendment 
because it has no logical connection with the clause immediately preceding it and 
the purpose of the honor has already been given.’ It should be noted, however, that 

1So xpnuatioa is used in JG. ii?, 212, 1. 55, although here it refers to a definitely dated future 
meeting of the Demos. 2 Laqueur, p. 49. 

3’ The same answer may be made in the case of the motion found in lines 19-23 of JG. ii?, 82. See 
Laqueur, p. 49, n. 1. 4 Laqueur, p. 51. 


5 Similarly in JG. ii?, 125 (357/6 B.c.) Laqueur sees an amendment in the motion to praise those who 
went to the aid of Eretria (Il. 20 ff.), on the ground that it follows the provision for publication; likewise 
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the latter motive may modify the whole action, not merely the clause of appropria- 
tion which immediately precedes it. Neither is it a duplicate of the former motive; 
the former is general, the latter applies specifically to Oxythemis. One might expect 
the order of the clauses to be inverted, but there is no reason to conclude that the 
two could not be in the same resolution. 

In this connection Laqueur ! discusses IG. ii?, 223 A, apparently because the 
two parts of the decree are separated by the provision for publication. Despite this 
superficial similarity, the document is of a different character from those which have 
been discussed. To avoid unnecessary repetition I shall give my explanation of the 
present form of the document, bringing in Laqueur’s views at the proper points. 

The Boule decided to select and honor that one of its members who in speech 
and action had served the Boule and the Demos of the Athenians best during the 
year. Phanodemos was chosen. With this explanation as a preamble of motivation, 
the document first records the resolution of the Boule to praise Phanodemos, to 
crown him, and to inscribe this decree upon the dedication of the Boule (ll. 4-8). 
This decree of the Boule is followed immediately by a probouleuma in which the 
Demos is asked to pass a similar decree in honor of Phanodemos (Ill. 8-16). The 
presence of the probouleuma implies that it was adopted as the action of the Demos. 
Thus the document as published contains a definitive decree of the Boule? and a 
probouleumatic decree of the Demos. 

Laqueur regards the second decree as an amendment, evidently because of the 
intervening provision for publication. There is no denying that the course of action 
in a case such as this might have been as Laqueur says, and that the decree of the 
Boule might have been introduced and passed first, then the probouleumatic reso- 
lution either at the same or at a subsequent meeting of the Boule, or that the second 
of two such actions might have been moved as an amendment to the first. If we 
should assume that the one or the other of these methods was followed, it would 
mean that something has been omitted from the document as published, either the 
official heading of the second decree if it was an independent motion, or the name 
of the mover and the formula of amendment if it was an amendment. But I can see 
no reason why the document cannot be interpreted as what it appears to be— 
two resolutions passed as one action. Upon this interpretation the document pre- 
sents a straightforward statement of what occurred, as follows. In the Boule a 
motion was made that the Boule honor Phanodemos. Then the mover continued 
with a resolution of a similar character, to be submitted to the Demos as a pro- 
bouleuma. As the first motion was valid when passed by the Boule, it would not 
have been presented to the Demos for ratification, but the second motion, or pro- 
bouleuma, would have been so presented. In this case, however, instead of submit- 
ting the probouleuma with the usual motivating formula, the mover proposed that 
the action of the Boule be read to the Demos as a recommendation for favorable 
action on the probouleuma. So a clause to this effect was incorporated in the 
probouleumatic formula (1. 10). Thus the decree of the Boule practically became 


in the similarly placed motions in JG. ii?, 133 (355/4 B.c.), ll. 20-27, in which Philiskos is invited to 
the prytaneum and the protection of officials and the Boule invoked. 
1 Pp. 52-53. 2 Cf. Nos. 223 B, ll. 10 ff. and 223 C, ll. 10 ff. 
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a part of the probouleuma and the whole motion as passed by the Boule was sub- 
mitted to the Demos. The order to publish [t65e TO wrgic]pua (1. 14) thus included 
the publication of the decree of the Boule. 

So much for the decree as a whole. Several instances of supposed interpolation 
remain to be noticed. The decree of the Boule opens with a motivating clause of 
which #4 BovAn (1. 4) is the subject. This subject is repeated in the same clause 
(l. 6). So the phrase, tepi tovTwv BovAn, is regarded by 
Laqueur as an interpolation, which he explains as follows. Two actions of the 
Boule had preceded this resolution. The one was the motion to choose and to honor 
a member of the Boule—inferred from lines 4-6; the other was the actual choice — 
inferred from lines 5-6. When the decree of the Boule was changed through the 
amendment into a probouleuma, it seemed desirable to inform the Demos of the 
manner in which the choice had been made, and so a phrase was interpolated in the 
clause introduced by étre181}. In reply it may be said that it is perfectly possible that 
the mover himself used these words. As a long clause introduced by yngicapévn 
(1. 4) intervenes after the first mention of the subject,  BouAn, there is nothing 
particularly remarkable about its repetition. At any rate, if it did not seem gram- 
matically abhorrent to the secretary to interpolate the second * BouvAn when re- 
vising his copy, it is difficult to see why the mover himself should have felt any 
grammatical compunctions of conscience. 

Laqueur believes that he detects another interpolation, in line 10: &évay|v]vou 
TOSe TO TOY TH1 With this he connects as a modifier 
the clause in line 9: é&v 1&1 Kabdtrep Tit The clue lies 
in the fact that the interposition of a new subject, toy ypauyatta, breaks the 
grammatical continuity, for tovs tpotSpous (1. 9), which really is the subject of: 
both yxpnuatioa: and €uvPdAAcoGar (1. 10), is cut off from its second verb by 
the interpolated clause. Laqueur attributes this interpolation to the fact —shown 
by the clause, é&v Soxé1 x.t.A.—that a separate motion was passed by the Demos 
granting the request of the Boule that the secretary read the decree of the Boule. 
The interpolation is the inserted record of this action. 

Now the proper procedure to follow in the interpretation of a document is to 
attempt to explain the statements of the text in their sequence, i.e., in their natural 
order. If such a procedure is applied here, it yields intelligible results. The clause 
in question, Kai d&vay[v]vai «.T.A., can be interpreted as a parenthesis in the 
original motion, placed in the probouleumatic formula where its meaning is per- 
fectly clear. The direction given to the proedroi to bring the business before the 
Demos was effective without the confirmation of the Demos, and I know of no 
argument in proof of Laqueur’s assumption that a vote of consent by the Demos 
was required before the reading of the decree of the Boule.? Likewise the clause, t&v 

1Laqueur (p. 52) rightly rejects Hartel’s view that the clause, t&v 5oxé1 x.1.A., modifies the 


probouleumatic clause and that the consent of the Demos was a prerequisite for the introduction of 
the probouleumatic motion. 


? Without instructions the secretary would have read the usual motivation of the probouleuma: 
Straws 8’ &v tii (Il. 8-9). The reading of the decree of the Boule was the 
natural way to furnish officially the information which the words, Eyngiopéva 
(l. 9), imply that the members of the Demos should have to guide their action. 
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Soxéi «.T.A. (I. 9), can be interpreted in its immediate context by connecting it 
with the clause which precedes it. Thus it would modify the verbs, tipjoei and 
otepaveooei (1. 9), and the translation would then run as follows: “In order that 
the Demos may know the decree of the Boule and, in the light of this knowledge, 
may likewise honor and crown Phanodemos if it shall concur in the attitude of 
the Boule.” 

This concludes the review of Laqueur’s evidence for amendments based upon 
position after the provision for publication. This evidence has been found to be 
largely subjective. In some instances objective proof has shown the incorrectness 
of Laqueur’s position. In all instances the items of decrees are intelligible in their 
natural order. And above all, Laqueur has never established the basis of his hypothe- 
sis, namely, that in the fifth and fourth centuries the items of resolutions adopted 
by the Athenian Boule and Demos were logically and systematically arranged. 

Before leaving this part of the subject I wish to present the evidence of several 
decrees which Laqueur has not cited. In /G. ii?, 809 (ca. 230 B.c.) the following 
motion is found recorded after the provision for publication: elvai 8{t] avtTal1 
Kai trap& tot S[tou a&v &€10s] elvan (ll. 8-10). 
According to Laqueur’s view this motion should be an amendment. A similar mo- 
tion is found in lines 17-18 of JG. ii, 110 (3863/2 B.c.): elvar Kai 
to be addressed to the Demos, i.e., it seems to be a part of the probouleuma. This 
view is made certain by the motion of the Boule in lines 9-11: twngioOa1 
Ti teocdyeiv avtov eis TOV Sipov eis THv ExxAnoiav.' In No. 
110 the probouleuma includes lines 6-19. In view of the recommendation and 
the definitive action of the Boule which introduced Menelaos to the Demos, the 
supplementary action of the Demos is to be expected. It begins with line 20. Since, 
therefore, lines 17-18 of No. 110 are probouleumatic, the similar motion in No. 809 
(ll. 8-10) is manifestly probouleumatic. Consequently, though it stands after the 
provision for publication, as a probouleumatic motion it cannot represent an amend- 
ment introduced into the assembly. 

For our final example in this connection we turn to the Athenian assessment 
decree of 425/4 B.c. (IG. i*, 63).2 The provision for publication is the concluding 
item of the section devoted to the “fundamental provisions for the immediate as- 
sessment””’ (Il. 4-26). “The next section (lines 26-33) deals with future assessments. 
A third section (lines 33-40) is concerned with the directions for securing early ac- 
tion in the assembly and with the sanctions involved. After this (lines 40-51) come 
a series of miscellaneous topics which have not been dealt with in sufficient detail 
before: ... The rider (lines 51-54) insures democratic action through the courts 
by making mandatory an ultimate appeal to the courts even of those special cases 
(lines 48-50) which may have been handled by the Council alone.” * 

Although Laqueur has not cited this decree, his principle of interpretation would 
identify lines 26-51 as a series of motions supplementary to the probouleuma, on 


1 Cf. IG. ii?, 360, ll. 56-58, 62-63. This decree is a probouleuma. 
2 For the reconstructed text, translation and commentary see Meritt and West, The Athenian 
Assessment of 425 B.C., pp. 44-63. § Ibid., p. 51. 
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the ground that they follow the provision for publication. It is possible that his 
principle of interpretation might be used even to attempt a solution of the difficulty 
connected with the names of the prytanizing tribes mentioned in lines 3 and 34.! 
For the purpose of testing Laqueur’s principle it is sufficient to examine the relation 
of lines 26-40 to the preceding part of the decree. 

Lines 33-35 contain the following motion: éy[ceve]yxéto 5 tatta és [Tdv] 
Séuov [he Oivelis m[plutalveila emdvayxes érrei[Sav héxer he] otpaltia] és 
tpitev éuépav [trpdotjov pet[& We may dismiss the idea that this motion 
is part of an amendment passed by the Demos and ordering the prytanizing tribe 
to bring certain business (tatta) before the Demos. One objection to such an 
interpretation is the fact that, while instructions may be issued to the Boule to 
submit a probouleuma in its legislative capacity,’ an order such as this, addressed 
to part of the Boule in its prytanizing capacity, should proceed from the Boule 
itself, unless it deals with the reintroduction of previously adopted action.*? Another 
objection is the position of this motion at the end of the series of motions (Il. 26-33) 
to which tatta refers, where it seems to conclude a series of codrdinate clauses. 
Again, we should not expect the Demos to put its request in such specific form, 
but rather to direct the Boule to introduce a probouleuma concerning the matters in 
question. The conclusive objection is the fact that we should have here, not a record 
of the final adoption of these motions (Il. 26-33), but only the request for a pro- 
bouleuma to that effect. Therefore, lines 26-40 should not be interpreted as an 
addition introduced in the ecclesia as an amendment to the probouleuma (Il. 4-26). 
The motion quoted above is really a definitive order of the Boule and lines 26-40 
are probouleumatic. 

However, this document might still be regarded as a composite of two or more. 
independent probouleumatic decrees. Lines 26-40, for example, might have been 
submitted by the Boule and adopted by the Demos at some time after the adoption 
of lines 4-26, then published with the earlier action as a part of what appears to be 
a single decree. If we should suppose that the prescript of the second part (Il. 26—40) 
has been dropped and the whole document published under the prescript of the 
first part, the difficulty of reconciling the tribal names in lines 3 and 34 would 
disappear. Also, this explanation might account for the apparent carelessness in 
drafting noted by Meritt and West.‘ For example, regulations affecting the heralds 
occur in three different parts of the document (Il. 4, 40, 50). 

However, the above interpretation involves difficulties. If line 26 begins a second 
probouleumatic decree, then tatta (Il. 33-34) refers immediately to the content of 
lines 26-33. As the provisions of this passage refer to future assessments, the need 
of haste is not sufficiently prominent to justify the desire to reach an early settle- 
ment implied in the provisions of lines 35-36 and in the heavy penalty involved in 
failure to bring the business to completion within the prescribed time (ll. 36-40). 
Neither do the provisions of lines 26-33 seem to be sufficiently provocative of dis- 
cussion to explain the provision for successive sittings of the Demos (Il. 35-36). 
But if tata includes also the provisions for the immediate assessment (ll. 4-26), 


1 Tbid., pp. 52-57. 2 Cf. IG. i?, 110, ll. 36-38; ii?, 125, ll. 6-9. 
3 Cf. IG. ii?, 1096, ll. 16-19. 4 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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it is easy to understand the stress laid upon early action in the assembly (Il. 33-40). 
Lines 26-40, therefore, seem to have been introduced into the assembly along with 
lines 4-26, and not as a separate probouleuma. 

II. The second of our two main classifications is composed of a series of docu- 
ments in connection with which Laqueur uses arguments drawn from the context 
or from external sources to show the incorporation of amendments, or even the 
blending of parts of two or more wholly independent decrees into one. Also, when- 
ever it is pertinent, he uses the previously discussed argument based on the position 
of motions after the provision for publication. 

IG. ii, 31 (3886/5 B.c.)! is a decree in honor of Hebryzelmis, king of the Odrysae. 
Lines 5-12 contain motions to praise the king and others including, apparently, 
his general. This is followed by the provision for publication (Il. 12-17). Then comes 
a motion to choose three Athenians who shall report to the king what the Athenians 
have decreed, and report also about requests which are made by the king’s repre- 
sentatives who have come to the Demos (Il. 17-24). The last item extant is a motion 
to praise Teisander and Lysander.? 

If the document were a unit, says Laqueur, the last motion (Il. 24-26) would 
stand by the motion to praise the king’s general (1. 10). Moreover, it is inseparably 
connected with the motion which immediately precedes it. Both items are, therefore, 
supplementary (ll. 19-26). Laqueur explains the events as follows. Before the Athe- 
nian representatives had set out on their mission to the king (Il. 18-19), the latter 
sent an embassy to Athens. The arrival of this embassy in Athens and the presenta- 
tion of its business was the occasion of the introduction of the supplementary action. 
This action was then published with the main motion. So Laqueur interprets the 
decree as a composite of two’ independent motions, consisting of lines 1-19 and 
19 ff. Between the two lay ‘an interval of time. In making such a combination for 
publication, the official heading and, consequently, the date of one of the motions 
would be eliminated. The only evidence for Laqueur’s interpretation, as I see it, 
is the assumption of a definite, logical order for the original form of decrees. This 
assumption has not been proved. On the other hand, the decree yields a clear in- 
terpretation in its present, natural order. 

IG. ii?, 212 (3847/6 B.c.)* is a decree passed in honor of Spartokos, Pairisades and 
Apollonios, sons of Leukon. Laqueur’s interpretation of the various parts of this 
document is very ingenious. In addition to a formal’ amendment (ll. 65-68), he 
detects amendments which have been inserted in the original motion, some before 
and others after the provision for publication. He identifies the miscellaneous mo- 
tions found in lines 49-65 as amendments by their position after the provision for 
publication. To account for the fact that the secretary incorporated all of these 
amendments but one, which he left as a formal rider (ll. 65-68), Laqueur suggests 
that the incorporated amendments were introduced by the mover of the original 


1 Laqueur, pp. 57-58. 

? They are supposed to be the king’s representatives (Laqueur, p. 57; Kirchner, JG. ii?, 31, n.; 
Ditt., SIG.* 138, n. 6; Hoeck, Hermes xxvi, 1891, p. 456). 

3 Lines 17-19 would be an amendment according to Laqueur’s previous argument, because they 
follow the provision for publication. 4 Laqueur, pp. 58-63. 
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motion, Androtion. There is no evidence to support this suggestion. On the con- 
trary, in IG. ii?, 206 (349/8 B.c.) a formal amendment is recorded with the full 
introductory formula, although it was introduced by the author of the main motion 
(ll. 5-6, 26). So also in JG. ii?, 110, ll. 6, 20. One clause furnishes objective evidence 
against Laqueur’s interpretation of lines 49-65 as supplementary. It is found in 
lines 53-57: Trepi TOV ypnuctov Tois traci Ttois AeWKavos 
éttlws xpnuatioa: ToUs trpoéS[pos oi] av Ad&ywo1 
év [TH trodtov peta ico&. This motion is very 
similar to part of the regular probouleumatic formula of the Boule, without desig- 
nation of the specific action. If this motion were an amendment, it would be a direc- 
tion of the Demos to the Boule, and the formula for that is different.2 Therefore, 
I believe that the passage to which this motion belongs (ll. 49-65) is part of 
the probouleuma and not an amendment.* 

Laqueur discovers several amendments incorporated in the main motion before 
the provision for publication. In lines 24-26 it is moved to crown Spartokos and 
Pairisades, and in lines 33-34 it is stated that these princes propose to dedicate the 
crowns to Athena. Laqueur assumes that after the granting of the crowns Spartokos 
and Pairisades were notified of the honor and that they sent back the offer to 
dedicate them to Athena. As several weeks would have been required for the journey, 
the statement of the reply of the princes and the direction to the athlothetae to 
deposit the crowns in the temple after inscribing them as the dedications of the 
princes (ll. 33-39) must be regarded as a later, independent action which has been 
added to the original motion. The delay involved in Laqueur’s interpretation seems 


to me to be an unnecessary assumption. The princes had good reason to expect 
honors from Athens; Athenian practice would lead them to anticipate the possibility: 


1 Laqueur’s view makes the meaning of this date ambiguous and even open to actual misinterpreta- 
tion. As it stands it refers to the eighteenth next following the day of the eighth prytany on which the 
decree was passed. This would probably be the eighteenth of Elaphebolion. But once this motion is 
called a supplementary action, we cannot tell whether it was passed in connection with or subsequently 
to the main motion. It might have been passed weeks later, even after lines 33-39. Such instances 
are not uncommon when independent decrees are published together, with only one official heading. 
but at least the decrees are recorded as distinct resolutions (cf. JG. ii?, 360). 

2See for example ii?, 125 (357/6 B.c.), ll. 6-9: tepi péev TOv Emiotplatevodvtwv 
Xopav thv *Epetpitev thv é€evely|xeiv cis Tov Sipov ells 
éxk]Anoiav. 

3T believe that lines 8-65 originated in the Boule. The question may be raised why ’AvSpotiev is 
used in line 67 instead of 17 BouvA#j. An explanation may be furnished by the relation of the several 
resolutions of IG. ii?, 360. In response to a request of the Demos for a probouleuma on Herakleides 
(ll. 46-50), the Boule moved to introduce Herakleides to the first ecclesia and recommended that he be 
praised and granted a gold crown of 500 drachmas and receive further honors from the Demos (ll. 
51-65). The subsequent decree of the Demos (ll. 28-45) shows no evidence of being probouleumatic. 
It repeats the motivation of the Boule in a different form, praises Herakleides, votes the gold crown 
without giving its value, and renders him a further service. The probouleuma of lines 66-79 and the 
decree of lines 5-27 are similarly related. It seems, therefore, that probouleumata were approved in 
one of two ways by the Demos. Either they were adopted as submitted, with or without amendments, 
or a new motion was framed in the Demos, using as far as desirable the contents of the probouleuma, 
and adding new material if desirable, not as an amendment, but as an integral part of the motion. 
In the latter case a formal supplementary motion was designated as an amendment to the proposal 
of the mover in the Demos, just as in the case of a motion whose specific content originated in the 
Demos, the Boule merely calling for action on the subject. 
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of receiving crowns; their representatives were in Athens on a mission which was 
the occasion of the honor and they had conferred with the members of the Boule 
(Il. 8-11). It was perfectly natural for Spartokos and Pairisades to have instructed 
their representatives as to what action to take in certain eventualities.' 

In connection with the same subject Laqueur discovers another incorporated 
amendment. It is an important point because its identification is based upon an 
actual contradiction between two motions. Lines 24-26 contain a motion to crown 
the princes at the Great Panathenaea. In lines 26-33 the athlothetae are directed 
to have the crowns made in the year before the Great Panathenaea, etc. Assuming 
that [troielicbai tous otepdvous (I. 26) in the latter motion also means “‘to 
crown’’, Laqueur supposes that this motion was adopted as a substitute for the 
former action after the reply of the princes had been received, and that it was then 
inserted in the earlier resolution immediately after the motion which it annulled. 
Now the decree was passed in the spring of the year 346 B.c., and, as Dittenberger ? 
notes, the next occurrence of the Great Panathenaea was in September, 346 B.c. 
Consequently, as the Panathenaea of the year before the Great Panathenaea, i.e., of 
September, 347 B.c., had already passed, the substitute motion,would have post- 
poned the proclamation of the crowns to September, 343 B.c. But the words to 
——-— v0[v] in line 42 show that such a postponement was not intended. The tenses 
of the verbs do not help to clear up the difficulty, for the present tense is used in the 
infinitives of both resolutions: otep[avotv] (1. 24), (1. 26), &vayopeveiv 
(Il. 29-30), &vati8évon (1. 35). Both motions are, therefore, general in application 
and it appears that the sons of Leukon were to be crowned at each Great Pana- 
thenaea.‘ The real solution of the difficulty seems to lie in the fact that otep[avotv| 
otepdvei of the first motion 24) and otepa&vous of 
the second (I. 26) are not’ synonymous, but that the former refers to the official 
and public act of crowning, while the latter refers to the actual making of the 
crowns.® Therefore, the two motions are not contradictory and there is no reason to 
consider lines 26-33 an amendment. 

In lines 39-42 the treasurer of the Demos is instructed to give the money for the 
crowns to the athlothetae from the funds allocated by the Demos to expenses con- 
nected with decrees. Laqueur regards this as the original motion on this subject. 
Immediately after this motion (Il. 42-44) it is provided that “now the apodectae 
may turn over the money for the crowns from the military funds.’’ This motion 
Laqueur regards as an amendment by substitution, occasioned by the previously 
mentioned amendment (ll. 26-33) which advanced the time of proclaiming the 
crowns. Here again I believe that there is no contradiction, but that the relation is 
simply this. The first motion (ll. 39-42) is a general provision for the future (81- 


1TIn lines 65-68 Androtion’s motion is amended by Polyeuktos. This amendment should then be 
regarded as an addition to the later actions (Il. 33 ff.) rather than to the earlier one (Il. 8-33); other- 
wise it seems probable that Apollonios’ crown too would be dedicated to Athena. Androtion must, 
therefore, have been the mover of part or all of the later motions (ll. 33 ff.). So Laqueur would proba- 
bly say that all of the incorporated motions were made by Androtion and that the one motion made 
by Polyeuktos was left as a formal rider. 

2 SIG. 206, n. 9. 3 Dittmar, Leipz. Stud. xiii, 1890, p. 174. 

4 Ditt., SIG.3 206, nn. 8, 9. 5 Cf. IG. ii?, 1, ll. 69-70; 223B, ll. 13-14. 
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Séva1); the second is a specific measure for this occasion (tapaSotvai), due to the 
fact that the fund eis is insufficient.' 

IG, ii®, 657 (285/4 B.c.)? was passed in honor of Philippides.* The motivation 
opens with recognition of the goodwill which he has shown on every occasion toward 
the Demos (ll. 7-9) and continues with an enumeration of his specific services. In 
299/8 B.c. he secured a gift of grain from Lysimachos for the Athenians; also the 
gift of a yard and mast for the peplos for the Panathenaea (Il. 9-16). After the victory 
of Lysimachos over Antigonos and Demetrios at Ipsus in 301 B.c. Philippides buried 
those of his fellow citizens who had fallen, and secured the release of the captives, 
ete. (Il. 16-26). Through his influence those of his fellow citizens who were found 
interned in Asia by Demetrios and Antigonos were released, and he continued to 
be useful to any Athenian who needed his help (Il. 26-31). Since the Demos recovered 
its freedom‘ he has continued te work both in speech and in action for the safety 
of the state, urging the king to aid with money and grain, etc. (Il. 31-38). Having 
been elected agonothete in 286/5 B.c.* he assumed the financial burden voluntarily, 
offered the traditional sacrifices to the gods, admitted all the Athenians to the 
games, and furnished an additional contest in commemoration of the liberation of 
the Demos, ete. (Il. 38-50). Then follow in order the statement of the purpose of the 
state in honoring Philippides (Il. 50-52), the probouleumatic formula (Il. 52-58), 
the recital of the honors (Il. 58-66), provision for making and proclaiming the crown, 
and the provision for publication (Il. 66-73). 

Laqueur argues that this inscription is really a composite of two or three decrees, 
lines 16-31 certainly, and lines 14-16 probably,® having been adopted as separate 
resolutions and then incorporated in the original motion, thus amplifying the moti- 
ration. The break is revealed by the fact that the chronological order is disturbed 
twice, in lines 16 and 31. In line 16 the transition is from 299/8 B.c. to 301 B.c. 
Then from line 16 the narration carries events down to the date of the decree, in 
line 31,7 and in line 31 the account returns to the year 288 B.c. From this point 
the sequence of events again runs down to the date of the decree (1. 50). In corre- 
spondence with these chronological divisions Laqueur notes a division of subject 
matter into services rendered by Philippides to the state and services rendered to 
individual Athenians. So, says Laqueur, the original motion, which covers Philip- 
pides’ services to the state, includes lines 1-14 (or 16) and lines 31-73. Thus tedétepév 

1 Laqueur, p. 60. 2 Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens, p. 61. ’ Laqueur, pp. 77-80. 

4289/8 B.c. (Dinsmoor, op. cit., pp. 58-59, 64). 5 Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 60. + 

6 Laqueur suggests that the repetition of the date is an indication that this motion is an insertion. 

7 Laqueur believes that lines 26-31 are not to be associated in time with the battle of Ipsus (1. 17), 
but should be referred to 287 B.c., probably. By separating the dates of the incidents related in lines 
16-26 and 26-31 he distributes the specific incidents of the whole passage (Il. 16-31) more widely over 
the period from 301 B.c. to the date of the decree, and at the same time offers an explanation of the 
perplexing inversion of names in line 28, where the “‘Antigonos and Demetrios” of line 18 becomes 
“Demetrios and Antigonos.” Dittenberger (S7G.* 374, n. 12) attributes the transposition to the fact 
that Antigonos was dead at the time the decree was passed. But this leaves the order of the names in 
line 18 unexplained. By dating lines 26-31 later than lines 16-26 Laqueur believes it is possible to 
identify the Antigonos of line 28 as Gonatas. Attractive as this interpretation is, there is one objection 
to it. The rest of the specific items of the decree are dated by archon or event. This item, however, 


although occurring fourteen years after the one preceding it, would be left without chronological 
connection. The text implies a relation with the time of the battle of Ipsus. 
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te (ll. 10-11) is continued by kai Kopiocapévou tot Sxyou (I. 31). The other reso- 
lution, which covers Philippides’ services to individual Athenians, includes lines 
16-31. From beginning to end the events of each resolution cover about the same 
period of time, from 299/8 B.c. and 301 B.c., respectively, to the date of the decree. 

Laqueur develops his interpretation from three pieces of evidence: the mention 
of an event of 301 B.c. after events of 299/8 B.c.; the fact that dv SiateAci (1. 30) 
points to the date of the adoption of the decree; a clear division of Philippides’ 
services into-public and private. In general these points are correctly made, but 
they do not necessarily prove Laqueur’s conclusions. With the slight exception 
noted, the long list of services seems to be in chronological order. The clause con- 
taining v SiateAci may be a statement in general terms added naturally at this 
point because it grows out of the specific context immediately preceding it, just as 
though the mover felt that he could continue citing specific instances, but, instead 
of doing so, stopped short and summed up the remaining specifics in one clause of 
general characterization. The inverse order is followed at the beginning of the decree 
(ll. 7-9), where a general statement of Philippides’ loyalty to the Demos precedes 
the enumeration of specific instances. And the fact that references to his services 
to individual Athenians are grouped may be due merely to the coincidence that 
those which were selected as worthy of mention happened in the same general 
period. 

It seems to me that the key to any division of ideas which may exist in the decree 
is to be found in trpdétepév te (Il. 10-11) and its correlative. This correlative is not 
obvious. Laqueur believes it is kai in line 31. Before tedtepdv te stands the phrase, 
&troSnunoas tov Avoipayov (Il. 9-10). With this Laqueur would 
correlate Kopioapévou tov Siyou thv éAeuPepiav (1. 31). The inference would 
be that, as contrasted with the preceding services, those recorded in lines 31 ff. 
were performed after the Demos had recovered its freedom and after Philippides 
had returned to Athens. But the statement made in lines 36-38 ? seems to imply that 
Philippides was not in Athens when he rendered these services. If this is so, La- 
queur’s choice of kai in line 31 as the correlative of tpdtepdv te (Il. 10-11) must 
be rejected, and along with it the view that line 31 marks the resumption of a resolu- 
tion broken off in line 16. 

Analogy shows that the correlative of tedétepdév te would naturally be kai viv.’ 
In this decree the series of examples in the motivation is so long and their dates 
descend so gradually to the date of the decree that the sharpness of the contrast 
between the past and the present is lost. Perhaps that is why the mover failed to 
insert viv. Nevertheless, the dividing line in the whole series is tc be found by dis- 

1 As an example of the result which might be reached by attempting to dissect a decree merely by an 
exactly logical analysis, based on relative time as expressed by the verbs and on the character of the 
services, see an almost contemporary decree, JG. ii*, 654 (287/6 B.c.—Dinsmoor). I list the verbs 
and the character of the services as found in the motivation: totiv —-—— trapexdpevo[s], public 
(Il. 14-15); ou[v]jo6n, public (1. 18); private (Il. 21-22); 5é5axev, public (I. 25); 
étr[a]yyéAAetan, public (Il. 30-31). I cannot see that anything can be proved by such a series, save 
that the mover followed an order which was fairly chronological, used both specific and general state- 
ments, and sometimes did pretty much as he pleased. 


*"A®nvaiwv pds EauTov. 3 Cf. IG. ii?, 646, ll. 9, 11. 
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covering the point at which the mover begins to enumerate Philippides’ present 
services, i.e., those which form the immediate occasion of the introduction of the 
decree. That point seems to be in line 38 (kai), and the services mentioned in lines 
38-50 should be regarded as the immediate occasion of the decree. Philippides was 
in Athens (ye1potov|[nbeils &yavobétns); his services were performed during the 
year of Isaeus, and the decree in his honor was passed on the eighteenth day of the 
third month of the following year, apparently soon after he had passed his audit 
successfully. Consequently, the motivation should be divided in line 38, not in line 
31, and lines 16-31 are an integral part of the services rendered tepdétepov (Il. 7-38). 

IG. i?, 76 (415 B.c.)' deals with the offering of the first fruits at Eleusis.2 After 
the prescript (ll. 1-4) the decree directs the Athenians and their allies to make the 
offering, states the proportionate amount, and makes provision for the collection and 
storage of the grain (Il. 4-21). The Boule is directed to notify the cities (of the allies) 
of the action of the Demos (Il. 21-24). The hierophant and the daidouchos are asked 
to urge the Greeks to contribute the first fruits (ll. 24-26). The hieropoioi are to 
publish a record of the amount contributed by each deme and city (ll. 26-30). The 
Boule is ordered to urge all the other Greek cities to contribute, and the hieropoioi 
are to receive the offerings (Il. 30-36). The next section deals with “‘the disposal of 
the first-fruits thus deposited at Eleusis for sacrifices and votive offerings (Il. 36— 
44). The main motion ends with an “invocation of blessing and prosperity on 
those who thus honor the Eleusinian goddesses and .act fairly towards Athens 
(Il. 44-6).’” An amendment moved by Lampon concludes the decree (Il. 47-61). 

The amendment consists of a series of motions, the last of which directs Lampon 
to introduce certain business to the Boule (Il. 59-61). Regarding it as singular that 
Lampon should make a motion concerning himself, Laqueur believes that this mo- 
tion was originally an independent amendment moved by someone else, but in 
publication incorporated in the series of motions headed by Lampon’s name. As 
Laqueur explains it, Lampon discussed the subject of this motion before the Demos, 
probably even represented himself as having advocated such action unsuccessfully 
before the commissioners who introduced the main motion. One of his supporters 
then moved an amendment that Lampon be directed to see that the matter should 
be brought through the Boule io the Demos. The secretary published this amend- 
ment as an appendage to Lampon’s amendment. 

Singular as Lampon’s motion may appear, parallels exist. In JG. ii*, 107, ll. 30-34 
Autolykos proposes an amendment containing only one motion—to praise the am- 
bassadors sent to Lesbos. Among these he includes an Autolykos, presumably him- 
self. Laqueur‘ tries to explain away the identity by suggesting that the second 
Autolykos is a relative of the first. Tod * cites another instance in /G. i*, 45. From the 
amendment to this decree (Il. 34-35) we learn that Demokleides introduced the main 
motion, and in the main motion (Il. 8) a Demokleides is directed to establish the 
colony (at Brea). There is no reason to doubt the identity of the two. Also in the 
amendment Phantokles moves that Phantokles— presumably himself—be intro- 
duced to the Boule at its first sitting. In the light of these examples Laqueur’s asser- 

1 Dinsmoor, op. cit., pp. 340-341. * Laqueur, pp. 98-101. 
’ Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., p. 183. 4P. 102. 5 Op. cit., p. 184. 
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tion that Lampon’s amendment is really composed of two amendments is unproved.! 

Turning to the original motion, Laqueur notes that the unwritten subject of lines 
26-30 is oi iepotroioi. But between this sentence and the last mention of oi 
iepotroioi two clauses intervene, one (ll. 21-24) with the subject he Bodé, the 
other (Il. 24-26) with the compound subject kai ho hiepopdvtes Kai [6] Sa18dyxos. 
The clauses which interrupt the grammatical continuity are therefore to be regarded 
as insertions in the original motion. Lines 24-26 actually belong to the context of 
lines 30 ff., the term tds héAAevas in line 25 excluding the Athenians and the allies 
and equaling the phrase téo1 GAAeo1 TrOAcov in line 30. Without going so far as to 
say that lines 24-26 contradict lines 30-34, Laqueur believes that the former motion 
was added to provide a quicker method of reaching the initiates.? In like manner the 
direction is given to the Boule in lines 21—24 for the purpose of conveying the news 
of the action to the cities more quickly. Originally the decree was intended to pre- 
scribe permanent regulations; then the motions in lines 21-26 were passed to facili- 
tate the application of the decree to the current year. The additional motions were 
incorporated in the decree for publication. 

It seems to me that Laqueur fails to prove that the relation of lines 21—26 to their 
context shows that they are insertions. Several considerations point to the present 
order as the original one, and to the present provisions as part of the original pro- 
bouleuma. The preceding section of the decree (ll. 4-21) includes a motion that the 
cities of the allies should offer the first fruits (Il. 14-21). It is perfectly natural that 
the next item —after the short motion inserted in passing (1. 21)— should contain 
instructions that the cities be informed of the action (Il. 21-24). This motion is not 
merely a temporary provision for the immediate occasion, but applies to the future 
as well (Il. 23-24). No particular weight can be attached to the argument that this 
motion would have been superfluous in the original resolution because the motion 
that the allies should offer the first fruits implies notification. In JG. i?, 63, for ex- 
ample, the Athenians were not content simply to pass a resolution directing that 
representatives of each city (of the confederacy) be present at Athens during the 
month of Maimakterion (ll. 6-7), but it was also resolved to send heralds to the 
cities to make the announcement (Ill. 4-6). Both motions are in the original resolu- 
tion. 

The next motion (Il. 24-26), that the hierophant and the daidouchos urge the 
Greeks at the Mysteries to offer the first fruits, was occasioned by a natural wish to 
utilize every means of reaching and impressing the Greeks. Here the scope of the 
appeal is naturally broadened beyond the mere circle of the allies, but there is no 
evidence that tos héAAevas (1. 25) excludes the Athenians and the allies. There is 
no indication that this motion is intended to take the place of that in lines 30 ff., nor 
that it is a temporary provision, while lines 30 ff. are permanent. Actually, through 
another medium, it aims to cover the same ground as the motions in lines 21—24 


1 Laqueur believes that the motions recorded in lines 52-59 also were originally distinct from the 
first motion of the amendment (ll. 48-52), because they follow the provision for publication. This 
principle has not been established. 

2 As the decree was passed in the spring and the announcement at the Mysteries would not occur un- 
til the month Boedromion (September), it is difficult to see how the purpose of this motion could have 
been primarily the quick dissemination of the news of the action. 
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and 30-34, but the basis of its appeal must naturally be the same as that of the 
Boule to cities which are not allies, i.e., kat& Ta& Ta&TPIA Kai Tév pavTeiav Tév ty 
(Il. 25-26, 34). 

After the motion that the amount of the offerings be recorded comes the order 
to the Boule to inform all the rest of the Greek cities also: tayyéAAev 5é Tév 
BoAév Kai GAAEo1 atrdoeor (Il. 30-31). Here 
is clear indication that a motion had already been made to notify some cities. This 
was done in line 22 (&[y]yéAAov[tlas), making it a fair inference that lines 21-24 
were part of the original probouleuma. 

It is a question how far one may go in interpreting the implications of the omission 
of the subject in lines 26-30. At any rate, Laqueur’s view that it indicates a disloca- 
tion of context is not the only interpretation possible. It is reasonable to understand 
oi iepotroioi as the subject of [kjataSévtov (|. 29). To an Athenian this inter- 
pretation may have been perfectly clear, especially since the igpotroioi were to 
receive and store the first fruits. 

It seems to me that Laqueur raises a more difficult question than the one which 
he claims to settle. ‘“T'wo clauses are wrongly placed,’ Laqueur would say, “and 
open to misinterpretation. The order should be so and so.”’ After the several resolu- 
tions had been passed, the secretary had before him both the original motion and 
what Laqueur calls the additions. Assuming that the secretary decided to insert the 
additions in the original motion, he probably had the privilege of inserting them 
where he pleased. Laqueur has not explained just what genius of illogicality per- 
suaded the secretary to insert them deliberately in the wrong place. The answer 
seems to be obvious. The secretary did not think that he was inserting them in the 
wrong place. In other words, he did not have our sense of logical order. Once that 
is admitted, the basis of Laqueur’s hypothesis vanishes, for it assumes that Athenian 
legislators and secretaries composed their resolutions in an absolutely logical 
manner.! 

IG. ii?, 24 (paullo ante a. 387/6 B.c.)? is a decree in honor of Archippos and his 
brother, Hipparchos, both Thasians. The beginning of frag. b seems to record the 
latter part of a motion to grant Archippos and Hipparchos admission to the Boule 
and the Demos, if they wish anything of the Athenian Demos. In lines 10-12 of 
frag. b, after the provision for publication, Archippos and Hipparchos are granted 
admission to the Boule, if they wish anything, the first after the sacrifices. Laqueur 
considers the second motion to be an amendment of the first. The amendment con- 
sists of the addition of the phrase and the omission of 

1 There is evidence which points to the conclusion that even the motions of probouleumata were not 
systematically arranged before they were introduced into the assembly. The order in which motions 
stand often appears extemporaneous and unrevised, in general following an orderly scheme, but re- 
verting to points previously mentioned but incompletely defined. Sometimes, perhaps, the probouleuma 
may be a composite of several motions proposed in the Boule on the subject under discussion, the whole 
being left incompletely systematized. The characteristic to which I refer is noted by Meritt and West 
(op. cit., pp. 50-51) in their commentary on /G. i?, 63: “It is apparent on even a casual reading that the 
probouleuma was not carefully drafted.”’ This decree (see pp. 464-466) presents a composite of general 
and specific provisions and recurring topics for which I can see no other explanation than that its 


author or authors did not feel the need of making the decree conform to a thoroughly systematic 
arrangement. 2 Laqueur, p. 102. 
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Kai tov Sijpov. The amendment was incorporated by the secretary in the original 
motion and the abrogated motion was retained. 

If Laqueur is correct, the effect of the amendment of the Demos was to increase 
the honor in the case of the Boule by giving the Thasians preferential consideration 
before that body, and, on the other hand, to remove entirely the privilege of admis- 
sion to its own body. Such a procedure would have been curiously inconsistent. 
I have already shown that the position of a motion after the provision for publication 
is not proof of an amendment. The simplest explanation of this case is that the mover 
wished to give the Thasians preferential hearing in the Boule and repeated the neces- 
sary words, adding the phrase trpwtois The privilege of admission 
to the Demos was unaffected. 

Laqueur cites a similar instance in /G. ii?, 107 (368/7 B.c.), in which, however, 
the amendment retains its formal character. In lines 24-26, after the provision for 
publication, the Athenian ambassadors to Mytilene are praised and invited to the 
prytaneum. In a formal amendment moved by Autolykos similar honors are voted 
to the Athenian ambassadors to Lesbos and their names are given (Il. 31-34). 
Laqueur regards the amendment as a substitute for the earlier motion, which was 
retained although obsolete. 

Assuming that the phrases eis MutiAjvny (1. 25) and eis AéooBov (I. 32) are 
interchangeable, the amendment has for its purpose merely the recital of the names 
of the three ambassadors. Such an amendment is, of course, possible, for in Athenian 
practice, as in modern, an amendment may affect the meaning of the main motion. 
That does not prove, however, the existence of the practice of incorporation in the 
main motion. A more natural interpretation of the relation of these two motions is 
to regard the former as a definitive action of the Boule, and the latter as a second, 
independent invitation introduced by Autolykos in the ecclesia. 

IG, ii*, 687 (267/6 B.c.)! presents the case? of a repeated provision for publication.’ 
A motion to enter into alliance with the Lacedaemonians and their allies (Il. 35-42) 
is followed by a resolution to publish the agreement on a bronze stele and to place 
it on the Acropolis near the temple of Athena Polias (Il. 42-44). Then follow motions 
concerning the administering of the oaths, the election of oWvedpo1,* provision for 
their traveling expenses, and honors paid to various foreign—mainly Lacedae- 
monian— magistrates and representatives, and after that an order to publish this 
decree and the agreement upon a stone stele and to place it on the Acropolis (ll. 
64-68). The present inscription represents the fulfillment of the second order of 
publication. There is no evidence to show that the first order was ever executed. 

Laqueur believes that the second order was passed as an amendment to supplant 


1 Meritt, Hesperia iv, 1935, p. 584. 

2 Laqueur, pp. 108-109. For the complete text and references by line, after line 45, see Ditt., SIG.* 
434/65. 

3 The order to publish the agreement (Il. 95-97) does not come into consideration as it is found in the 
agreement itself and is a direction to all the cities who take the oath. 

4 The reference in lines 68-69 to the result of the election of oWve5po1, ordered in lines 48-49, is 
not the incorporation of a subsequent action, but merely a statement, admittedly appended to the 
minutes, of the result of the action ordered and subsequently carried out. The secretary makes the 
relation clear. 
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the former, but was published in the original motion without formal indication of 
its character, and that the agreement was never published upon a bronze stele 
near the temple of Athena Polias. He gives as his reasons: 1) that, where a double 
publication is ordered, the motion is contained in one clause'; 2) that he can cite no 
other instance of a double publication ordered “‘on the Acropolis” and “near the 
temple of Athena Polias’’; 3) that such a double publication would be purposeless, 
because the stelae would be so near to each other. In reply to the first point it may 
be said that the two orders of publication do not apply to the same text, the first 
covering the agreement submitted to the various states for adoption, the second 
including the first and the resolution of adoption, i.e., the present decree. Since the 
agreement which was adopted directed the states to publish it on stelae év iepa1 
(1. 96), I can see no reason to deny that this may have been done. 

IG. ii*, 4482 contains two decrees. The first is the republication of a resolution 
passed in Posideon, 323 B.c., in honor of Euphron of Sicyon. When the oligarchs 
secured control of Athens in the autumn of 322 B.c., they rescinded the honors 
paid by the democracy to Euphron and tore down the original stele on which 
they were recorded. Upon the restoration of the democracy in the spring of 318 
B.c. a resolution was passed reaffirming the honors originally voted to Euphron and 
his descendants. This resolution is the second decree on the stone. 

The usual interpretation of the events involved is as follows, taking the statements 
in their natural order. At the time of the beginning of the Hellenic (Lamian) war 
Euphron was in exile. Returning to Sicyon he drove out the enemy’s garrison, 
brought his city into alliance with Athens and personally conveyed the news to 
Athens. In return Athens conferred citizenship upon him and his descendants in 
Posideon, 323 B.c. During the war he continued to aid the Demos with soldiers and 
in other ways. When finally the revolt failed and foreign garrisons took possession 
of the cities, Euphron resisted and was killed (autumn, 322 B.c.). The oligarchs 
secured control of Athens, rescinded the honors paid to Euphron in 323 B.c., and 
tore down the stele on which the original decree had been published. In 318 B.c. 
the democrats again secured control, and late in the year a decree was passed 
reaffirming the honors voted to Euphron and his descendants in 323 B.c. and order- 
ing the publication of this decree and the republication of the decree of 323 B.c. 

Laqueur believes that the order in which these events have been presented is not 
the true chronological order of their occurrence. Euphron, he says, was still alive 
late in 318 B.c., when the bill for the restoration of his honors was introduced. 
Before the bill was passed, however, Euphron was killed in the Peloponnesus. His 
friends and relatives brought the news to Athens and requested that the Athenians 
assume the guardianship of Euphron’s son. Upon the receipt of this news and this 
request additional motions were added, one, the statement of Euphron’s patriotic 
deeds after his return from exile, ending with the reference to his honorable death 
(ll. 45-56), another, the direction to the friends and relatives of Euphron to assist 
in the publication of the decrees, and provision for the care of Euphron’s son (ll. 
72-84). 

The following evidences of interpolation are found by Laqueur. The clause 

1 Cf. IG. ii?, 448, ll. 26-28. 2 Laqueur, pp. 124-126. 
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introduced by [étre181] (1. 40) has for its subject [EUppol]v (Il. 40-41). In line 45 
the subject is repeated in a coérdinate member of the same clause. The insertion 
begins where the repetition occurs. Again, it is apparent that Euphron was originally 
granted Athenian citizenship during his lifetime, yet in the second decree his death 
is mentioned (1. 54) before his grant of citizenship (1. 57). Further, Laqueur assumes 
that it is self-evident that Euphron was still alive when the bill for the restoration 
of his honors was introduced (Il. 64 ff.). On the basis of this stylistic and chronological 
evidence lines 45-56 are shown to be an interpolation. Lines 72-84 are shown to be 
an insertion by the fact that they stand after the provision for publication, and also 
because their contents imply that Euphron, who was living when the bill was intro- 
duced, is now dead. This passage contains a secondary interpolation, the clause kai 
viv ——— (Il. 77-81). Normally the clause é&v tou Séwvtai (I. 81) 
would derive its subject from avrtois (Il. 76) and would directly follow the phrase 
eta T& ieok& (1. 77). The separation of these expressions by the inserted clause is 
shown by the incongruous use of the plural in Séavtai immediately after the use 
of the singular number in tot traibiov. 

Laqueur’s assumption that Euphron was of necessity alive when the resolution 
to reaffirm his honors was introduced is not a demonstrated fact. True, in other 
cases of reaffirmation the recipient was alive. Also, the absence of the customary 
clause providing for Euphron’s admission into phyle, deme and phratry might be 
explained on the ground that Euphron was not in Athens. It is also possible, how- 
ever, to attribute the absence of this clause to the fact that Euphron was dead. The 
reaffirmation of his honor after his death can be explained as not merely a senti- 
mental gesture, but as the natural, if not necessary, basis for the extension of the 
honor to his son. Also, if the decree is interpreted as it stands, the fact that Euphron 
was dead when the resolution was introduced is implied in the motion that his 
friends and relatives should codperate in the publication — and not Euphron himself, 
and in the additional motion that the Athenian officials should look after the 
interests of his descendants. 

If the decree is interpreted in its present order, no chronological contradiction 
is involved in referring to Euphron’s death before stating that he had been honored 
with citizenship. The text does not say that the honor was granted after his death. 
The first part of the second decree is the motivation for the resolution. This motiva- 
tion takes the form of a long clause introduced by [étre184] (1. 40) and falls into 
two main parts, first, the recital of Euphron’s services to the Athenian state (Il. 
40-56), second, the statement that the Athenian state had honored him, etc. 
(ll. 56-64). The two parts together relate the mutual relations of Euphron and the 
Athenian state to date. 

In the repetition of EUgpoov in line 45 Laqueur sees indication of the beginning of 
an interpolated amendment. The repetition, however, stands in the second co- 
ordinate member of the clause introduced by [é1re154], at the beginning of which 
the first mention of [EUgpw]|v occurs, and a subordinate relative clause with [6 
Sfju0s] as its subject intervenes immediately before the second mention of EUgpav. 
The repetition, therefore, may be simply a natural one, for clarity. Also, since the 
[étre157]-cClause as far as line 49 is but the expansion of lines 7-12 of the decree 
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of 323 B.c., it is difficult to see any compelling reason why we should regard this 
passage as an amendment originating after the introduction of the second bill in 
318 B.c. Lines 49-56 are, then, the statement of the continuation of Euphron’s 
services and of his death after the date of the first decree, but before the introduc- 
tion of the second. The second clause introduced by étreiSq (Il. 52-56) should be 
interpreted as applying to the continued events of the Hellenic (Lamian) war, and 
not to the events of 318 B.c., which occurred after an intervening period of oligarchic 
rule.! 

The position of lines 72—84 after the provision for publication is no indication of an 
amendment, even if Laqueur’s theory of position were correct, for the republication 
of the decree of 323 B.c. is one of the main items of this decree and the additional 
motion to publish this decree is simply a tag. 

The only remaining point is the evidence Laqueur advances to prove that the 
passage found in lines 77-81, Kai viv ——-— &tripeAnoe|tai, is an interpolation 
within the amendment. He is quite correct in saying that the usual position of the 
clause &v tou Séwvtai (1. 81) would be immediately after the phrase pet& T& iep& 
(1. 77), but he is incorrect in his view that it is unnatural where it stands. Kai viv 
(l. 77) is correlated with Kai Td Aoitrév (1. 80), as the present or the immediate 
future for which provision has been made, with the more distant future. The trans- 
lation — somewhat literal—runs as follows: ‘“‘And both now, in that the Demos has 
assumed the care of the child of Euphron and has passed a decree and has sent 
ambassadors to the demos of the Sicyonians (the Demos will care for them —the 
éyyovoi of line 74), and in the future it will care for (them) if they shall need 
anything.” 

In IG. ii?, 653 (287/6 B.c.)? Laqueur regards lines 13-20 as an interpolation.* 
In the original motion the word viv (1. 10) introduced a reference to the goodwill 
of Spartokos. This was followed immediately by a statement of Spartokos’ specific 
service, beginning with the reference to the arrival of the embassy from Athens 
(1. 20). In our text this sequence is interrupted by the interpolated recital of the 
honors paid to Spartokos’ predecessors by the Athenians (Il. 13-20). 

Laqueur’s interpretation seems to me to rest upon no cogent reason. The thought 
of the motivating clause is developed naturally as follows. A general reference to 
the services of Spartokos’ predecessors (Il. 8-9) is paralleled by a similar reference 
to those of Spartokos himself (Il. 10-13). [Tpdtepov] (1. 8) refers to the period of the 
reigns of Spartokos’ predecessors, viv (1. 10) to the period of Spartokos’ rejgn to 
date. Nov does not refer, as Laqueur believes, to the specific service of the year 287/6 
B.c. Then follows (ll. 13-20) a statement of the honors which Athens had bestowed 
upon the kings of Bosporus, [avtovs] (1. 13), specifically, citizenship and bronze 
statues. Next comes a statement that Athens had made a defensive alliance with 
Spartokos’ ancestors and with Spartokos himself. Lastly, we have the statement of 
the specific gift of grain and general promise of future service which forms the im- 
mediate occasion of the decree. This is all straightforward, with the exception that 
[avtous] (1. 13) cannot include Spartokos, who is mentioned in the immediately 


1 But see Laqueur, p. 125, n. 2 Meritt, Hesperia iv, 1935, p. 584. 3 Laqueur, pp. 128-129. 
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preceding clause.' It seems to me that the explanation of this inaccuracy lies partly 
in looseness of expression, for [oi tedyovoi] (1. 8) could hardly be extended with 
certainty to include all of Spartokos’ ancestors, and partly in the fact that the mover, 
as far as line 20, was thinking mainly of the relations between Athens and Spar- 
tokos’ predecessors, but, as Spartokos himself has continued these friendly rela- 
tions, reference is made to him where it is appropriate. Thus, to the general state- 
ment of his ancestors’ services those of Spartokos himself are added, and in the 
statement of the honors and the alliance reference is made to Spartokos where it is 
applicable, namely, in the case of the alliance. It seems certain that the interpreta- 
tion of [avtouvs] presented no difficulty to the secretary, for had he merely inserted 
the offending passage (ll. 13-20) at the end of line 9, Laqueur’s imagined incon- 
gruity would not exist. 

In IG. ii?, 646 (295/4 B.c.)? Herodoros is granted citizenship (ll. 31-34). In lines 
46-52 the officials are directed to give the vote concerning him to the next ecclesia 
and to introduce the dokimasia into the court. Between these two items stand mo- 
tions concerning oitnois, TeocdSpia and an eixov (Il. 34-46). This passage La- 
queur regards as an insertion because it separates statements which are usually 
found together. It seems to me to be impossible to prove this point, for the separa- 
tion may be due to a choice of order by the mover of the motion. At any rate, the 
honors are given first, then in inverse order the procedure ifivolved in conferring 
them. And the thesmothetae are to introduce the dokimasia of the citizenship [kai 
Tis Swpeds]* (1. 50), which justifies the position of this clause after the grant of 
the other honors. It is clear that, if the secretary did insert lines 34-46, he did not 
regard the usual order as essential, for the choice of order was his.‘ 

In IG. ii?, 555 (inter a. 307/6-304/3 B.c.)*® Asklepiades is praised, voted a crown 
which is to be proclaimed at the Great Dionysia, and granted trpoedpia at all 
contests in Athens (Il. 1-9). Then come motions to erect his statue in Byzantium 
and to crown him at the Dionysia in Byzantium, etc. (Il. 9-33). The latter passage 
(ll. 9-33) Laqueur regards as an insertion which can be detected by the absence of 
any connecting particle in line 9. Also, since reference is made to the making of 
only one crown (I. 27), Laqueur suggests that the motion to confer a crown in 
Byzantium is a substitute for the one which confers a crown in Athens. The original 
motion, though abrogated, is left in the decree. 

Laqueur is correct in his view that the one crown referred to in line 27 is the one 
which is to be conferred at Byzantium, for with it is coupled the statue which is to 
be erected at Byzantium only, and the preparation of both is entrusted to the super- 
intendent of the administration and the three Athenian envoys who are to see to 
the proclaiming of the crown and the placing of the statue in Byzantium. But it 
does not follow that the motion to crown Asklepiades in Athens is abrogated, for, 

1 As Laqueur says, Spartokos is not included in the term [attows] where the gift of a statue is con- 
cerned. In the inaccuracy of this expression Laqueur finds the clue to the conscious insertion of this 
clause into the earlier text. 2 Laqueur, p. 136. 3 Cf. IG. ii?, 539; 682, 1. 97. 

4 Similarly groundless is Laqueur’s view (p. 135) that in JG. ii?, 663, lines 30-33 should naturally 
follow line 20 and that lines 21-30 are. therefore, an insertion. The purpose clause in lines 30-33 modi- 


fies the whole resolution, not merely the immediately preceding order to introduce the dokimasia. 
5 Laqueur, p. 141. 
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when a crown is granted at Athens, a motion explicitly providing for its preparation 
is not always added.' 

IG, i, 1112 is a record of the relations between Athens and her allies and the 
cities of Ceos in 363/2 B.c. The resolution was introduced by Aristophon. Within 
the resolution reference is made to the oaths and the agreements made by Chabrias 
with the Ceans (Il. 17 ff., 57 ff.). As usually intrepreted the settlement arranged by 
Chabrias preceded the penalty of banishment moved by Aristophon.*? However, 
according to Laqueur’s interpretation of the decree, this order should be inverted; 
Chabrias’ settlement was made after the date of Aristophon’s motion and partly 
abrogated its provisions. The later action was then published with the earlier one 
which it superseded. Laqueur’s arguments are as follows. 

In line 20 the generals of the Iulietae are instructed to publish the oaths and the 
agreements of Chabrias. These generals are identified in lines 20-21 as ds eipntat 
év WHpiovati TX The reference is to lines 14-17. 
Arguing that t&1 wngiouati means another, earlier decree and not this decree, 
Laqueur regards the context of T&1 wngiouati (Il. 17-27) as later than the context 
to which reference is made (ll. 5-17), but incorporated with the earlier motion in 
publication. 

Again, the first clause of the oath taken by the Athenians runs thus: 6 pynoiKkakxhow 
puyddSa trofjow THv éupevovtov tois Spxolis Kai tlais cuvOtKais taiode 
(ll. 58-61). Thus the agreements of Chabrias guarantee amnesty. The decree 
orders them published that they may be valid (Il. 17-27). However, by Aris- 
tophon’s motion, which Koehler places after the agreements of Chabrias, the rebels 
of Iulis are to be punished with exile and confiscation of property. Thus, says La- ° 
queur, the second motion — Aristophon’s—conflicts with the amnesty of Chabrias. 
This inconsistency will be avoided by interpreting the agreements of Chabrias as 
subsequent to the motion of Aristophon, and as substituting amnesty for banishment. 

With this premise Laqueur’s interpretation of the sequence of events is as follows. 
Iulis revolted from the Athenian League in 364/3 B.c. through the influence of 
Epaminondas.‘ Athenian rule was soon restored, but it was of short duration. The 
opposing party returned; the friends of Athens were killed or condemned to death 
and their property confiscated. The democracy was finally restored with Athenian 
help, and this was the immediate occasion of Aristophon’s motions for the repayment 
of the debt of three talents (Il. 5-17), the banishment of the rebels (Il. 27-36, 41-45), 
judicial appeal (Il. 45-48), and the praising of the representatives of the Lulietae 
(Il. 51-52). When Aristophon’s resolution was under consideration, several additions 
were made. The clue to these additions is found in the loose connection of the names 


1 Cf. IG. ii?, 549, 558, 567, 646. 2 Laqueur, pp. 179-183. 

3 Koehler, MAI. ii, 1877, pp. 148-154. 

‘Presumably the rebels are of trapaPdvtes Kai troAeutoavtes of lines 27-28. According to 
Laqueur’s sequence of events this is the only expression in the decree which might be interpreted as 
applying to the revolt of Ceos at the time of Epaminondas’ expedition in 364/3 B.c. But in this passage 
the revolt is specifically stated as one against the Demos of the Athenians, the Ceans and the rest of 
the allies. Hence it does not seem to fit into the idea of a general revolt. However, this point does not 
affect Laqueur’s main argument. 
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Satyrides, Timoxenos and Miltiades (Il. 36-37) with the preceding context. Lines 
36-41 are, therefore, an addition, and with this context must be associated lines 
49-51 and 52-53. Laqueur assumes that a complete change of attitude occurred 
after the adoption of Aristophon’s motion. Chabrias’ negotiations resulted in com- 
plete amnesty. Whereas Aristophon’s motion dealt with the Iulietae, Chabrias’ 
agreements were made with the Ceans. In place of Aristophon’s expression, *lovA1j- 
Tai oUs KaTHhyayov (Il. 5), Chabrias’ agreements use Keiwv 
yayov [’A]@nvaioi (Il. 19, 70). The scope of the negotiations has widened. The 
additions to the decree based on Chabrias’ negotiations include lines 17-27, 48-49, 
54—end of extant text. 

To sum up, the original motion of Aristophon includes lines 5—17, 27-36, 41-48, 
51-52; additions made for various reasons include lines 17-27, 36-41, 48-51, 52 
end of extant text. 

Assuming that the prescript gives the date of Aristophon’s motion, this action 
was passed in 363/2 B.c. Laqueur places the settlement of Chabrias later than 
Aristophon’s motion and so its exact date is unknown. Since, however, Chabrias’ 
new deal anticipated the execution and publication of Aristophon’s resolution, we 
may assume a brief lapse of time between the two resolutions, reminding us of the 
Mytilenaean episode in 427 B.c. The events which must have occurred in this brief 
interval, according to Laqueur’s interpretation, may be assumed as follows. After 
the adoption of Aristophon’s motion one of two things must have happened. Either 
the Athenians repented of their drastic action, or another revolt occurred which 
was settled by Chabrias. In the former case there is no explanation of the fact that, 
whereas the recently quelled revolt was made by the Iulietae against the Ceans, as 
well as against the Athenians and the rest of the allies, and Aristophon’s settlement 
was with the Iulietae, yet Chabrias made settlement with the Ceans (Il. 18, 58, 
69-70). In the latter case it is surprising that there is no mention of the revolt, 
especially as we should have to assume that it was more extensive than the preceding 
one because it included the rest of the Ceans. And amnesty is not a natural settle- 
ment to expect after a renewed outbreak on a wider scale. 

Whatever might have been the historical events which preceded Chabrias’ settle- 
ment, a definite legislative procedure would have been followed. Although Laqueur 
does not give the details of his theory, the following seems to me to be a fair state- 
ment of what would have occurred, according to his interpretation. Chabrias may 
have drawn up the terms of the agreement, but it would have been adopted formally 
by the Athenian Demos and by the rest of the allies. This motion of adoption would 
have included the text of the oaths and the agreements in the form in which they 
appear in lines 58 ff.; also a provision that the generals should represent Athens in 
taking the oath. The decree would have included also the motion to publish the 
oaths and the agreements in the cities of Ceos and in Athens. The resolution thus 
voted would have been carried out. The representatives of the contracting parties 
would have taken the prescribed oaths, and this would have been followed by the 
publication of the original motion by which the agreements had been adopted, the 
oaths and the agreements themselves, and a statement that the exchange of oaths 
had occurred. 3 
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Upon comparison of this procedure with our published decree, it is a question 
whether Laqueur’s interpretation does not raise as many difficulties as it presumes to 
settle. We can gather from the decree that all of the above mentioned procedure that 
concerned the adoption of the agreements and the taking of the oaths by the con- 
tracting parties had been carried out. But publication had occurred in Carthaea 
only; our decree orders publication in Iulis and in Athens. 

The chief objections to Laqueur’s interpretation are these. Aristophon’s motion, 
though abrogated, was to be published, and together with it the new agreement of 
Chabrias—all under the date and mover of the resolution which was then obsolete.! 
It became the duty of the secretary to choose from the procedure which attended 
Chabrias’ settlement some part which would show that it had been adopted as the 
action of the Demos to supersede the resolution of Aristophon. And what did he 
choose? A purely subordinate action of the whole procedure, i.e., a motion that the 
oaths and the agreements be published in Iulis and in Athens in order that they 
might be xvpicn (1. 19), and—placed at the end of the decree —the text of the oaths 
and the agreements. By xUpioi the mover would naturally mean that by publica- 
tion of the agreements they will be made binding,’ in that all excuse for non-observ- 
ance on the ground of ignorance will be removed. He would not use this word to 
move the adoption of the resolution in the first instance,’ and, besides, it is not 
moved that the oaths and the agreements be xUpiai, but that they be published 
that they may be xvpica1. The motion to publish them implies their previous adop- 
tion. This conclusion is confirmed by the statement that the oaths and the agree- 
ments have been published in Carthaea (ll. 22-23). Again, although Chabrias’ 
agreement was with the Ceans, the motion to publish is limited to Iulis. Contrary to 
Laqueur’s view the whole procedure is one in which the sphere of operations is nar-. 
rowed instead of broadened. Koehler’s interpretation, which starts with the broader 
field as represented by Chabrias’ agreements and narrows the subsequent events 
down to Iulis, is not only the natural interpretation, but it also involves fewer 
difficulties.‘ 

Laqueur is not convincing when he objects to Koehler’s interpretation on the 
ground that it was inconsistent for Aristophon to propose punitive measures (Il. 
41 ff.), because they conflicted with the amnesty arranged by Chabrias. The amnesty 

1Qne of the difficulties involved in Laqueur’s interpretation is the impossibility of deciding just 
how much of Aristophon’s resolution was invalidated by Chabrias’ settlement. 

2 Cf. Andoc. 1, 86; Isoc. 4, 176; Dem. 24, 43-44, where kUpios refers, not to the adoption of ,a law, 
but to the question and date of its validity. 

3 The word xUpios is used in decrees to assert the validity of an action, to reaffirm privileges which 
have been voted, but repealed or left unexercised, and to reéstablish relations which once existed 
between two parties, but were broken by one. In JG. ii?, 687 xupiav (1. 41) is, I think, supplementary 
with eis tov &travta [xpdvov], not the immediate predicate of eivai (1. 36). Cf. Andoc. 1, 88. 

4 T cannot see the conclusiveness of Koehler’s interpretation which assigns the time of the participles, 
tapaPdavtes (1. 27) and troAeunoavtes (1. 28), to the first revolt, the one connected with Epaminon- 
das, and xateA@dvt[e]s (1. 30) to the second revolt. The three participles may refer to the second 
revolt. At any rate, Koehler’s interpretation will not explain the use of Ke[iJois (1. 29), since he 
assumes that the Ceans, and not a portion of them, were involved in the first revolt. Neither is it 
clear that the murder of the Athenian proxenus and the condemnation of Antipater must have occurred 


during the first revolt. They may have occurred between the two revolts. Consequently, the oaths and 
the agreements mentioned in lines 27-28 and 40-41 may be those of Chabrias. 
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was to apply to “those who observe the oaths and these agreements”’ (Il. 60-61). 
Those who revolted automatically placed themselves outside the amnesty. 

Also, the fact that Chabrias’ settlement was an amnesty does not exclude the 
possibility that it did not apply to those who were afraid to take the chance of return- 
ing, as, for example, the rebel leaders. The Athenian amnesty of 403 B.c. was not 
all-inclusive.! When Athens was besieged by Lysander in 405/4 B.c., the Athenians, 
after deliberating trepi S6yovoias, on the motion of Patrokleides granted amnesty 
to all except exiles.2 And in 427 B.c., when &5e1« was granted to the subdued My- 
tilenaeans, an exception was made in the case of the leaders.*? Something of a 
similar nature may have happened in the present instance.‘ 

The first part of [G. ii?, 204° is lost, but the extant part may be analyzed briefly 
as follows: 1) a motion that a commission be selected to judge disputed claims about 
the boundaries of the sacred orgas— the commission to hold regular sittings from the 
sixteenth of Posideon until the matter shall be settled, in the archonship of Aris- 
todemos (352/1 B.c.); a motion designating the authorities who are to look after the 
sacred orgas and the other sacred places in the future (Il. 1-23); 2) a motion to send a 
delegation of three to Delphi to ask the god whether the cultivated parts of the 
sacred orgas lying within the boundaries should be rented out or not. The method of 
procedure is described in detail (Il. 23-54); 3) a motion to publish this decree and the 
former one — that of Philokrates (Il. 54-57); 4) a motion that the hierophant and the 
priestess of Demeter offer a propitiatory sacrifice to the goddesses (Il. 57-59); 5) 
directions for meeting the expenses and providing the material necessary for the 
execution of the foregoing resolutions, as follows: a) an appropriation to defray the 
cost of the sacrifice to the goddesses (Il. 59-60); b) an appropriation to meet the 
cost of inscribing the stelae (Il. 60-62); c) an appropriation to pay the traveling 
expenses of the delegates to Delphi (Il. 62-63); d) an appropriation for the commis- 
sioners selected to settle the boundaries of the sacred orgas (Il. 63-65); e) directions 
for providing, preparing, placing and paying for the boundary stones (Il. 65-73). 
In a separate paragraph are recorded the names of the members of the commission 
appointed to set up new boundary stones and the names of the delegates to Delphi 
(ll. 74-84), followed finally by a correction authorizing the Boule to pass any addi- 
tional measure which the situation may require (!]. 84-86). 

Laqueur first cites Androtion *§ and Philochoros 7 to the effect that Philokrates, 
who made the motion that the boundary stones be set up, did so after Apollo had 
directed the Athenians not to cultivate the orgas.* Since this decree apparently 

1 Andoce. 1, 90. 2 Andoe. 1, 73, 76, 80. $ Antiph. 5, 77. 

4 The point might be raised that no exceptions are recorded in the text of the oaths. But it is possible 
that exceptions were made in the decree by which the agreement was made and the text of the oaths 
was adopted, and in which the officials who were to represent Athens in the exchange of oaths were 
named. Or such exclusion may have been the result of the failure of certain Tulietae to return and take 
the oath. 5 Laqueur, pp. 183-185. 

6 Apud Didym. Comment. on Dem. col. 14, 35. 7 Ibid., 13, 44. 

8 Both Philochoros and Androtion distinguish between fep& dépyds, or dpyas, and ai éoyatiat. 
It is the latter which both authors say were consecrated after the receipt of the response from Delphi. 
In both authors the consecration of ai goyatiai is followed by the setting up of boundary stones. 
Philochoros seems to say that ai toxatiai were bounded; Androtion that it was } édpyds, meaning, 


perhaps, the orgas as enlarged by the consecration of ai géoyatiai. The statements of both authors 
might come to the same meaning. 2 
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represents the motion to set up the boundary stones and also the one to send a dele- 
gation to Delphi as having been adopted at the same meeting of the Demos, we have 
a case of chronological telescoping. Laqueur argues — against Koerte ' and Foucart ? 
—that the earlier decree of Philokrates trepi t&v iepdv (Il. 54-55) formed the origi- 
nal beginning. of this inscription and that the latter part of it is extant in lines 1-23. 
It was introduced in 352/1 B.c. (1. 12). Laqueur seems to imply that it was tabled, or, 
at any rate, that it was not published at the time. A discussion of the boundaries 
followed and, when it developed that part of the sacred orgas was cultivated, a dis- 
agreement arose as to what should be done with this in the future. The suggestion 
was made and adopted that a committee of inquiry be sent to Delphi. This forms the 
subject of the second decree inscribed on the stone. The order to publish this decree 
and the earlier one and the motion to appropriate funds for this purpose (Il. 54-57, 
60-62) were passed at the same meeting. Between the order of publication and the 
appropriation for this purpose stands the motion to offer sacrifice to the goddesses 
(ll. 57-60). Apparently thinking that this arrangement is unusual and requires an 
explanation Laqueur says: * “Man wird in dem Augenblick, wo man den delphischen 
Gott befragte, auch den Géttinnen, um deren Besitz es sich handelt, ein Opfer 
haben darbringen wollen.” 

Before the two decrees were published the committee returned from Delphi 
and reported to the Demos. Further deliberations ensued and it was then that 
Philokrates moved that boundary stones be erected (Il. 65-73). This motion com- 
pleted the action contemplated in the first decree, but in a more summary manner, 
for the Megarians, who disputed Athenian ownership of the land, had in the mean- 
time been forced to relinquish their claim. According to Philochoros the erection 
of these boundary stones was decreed in 350/49 B.c. Two additional motions were 
passed. Now that the committee had returned from Delphi and it was possible to 
estimate the expenses of the mission,‘ an appropriation for this purpose was voted 
(Il. 62-63). Also, an appropriation was voted to the commissioners selected for the 
sacred orgas (Il. 63-65). That the motions included in lines 62—73 as a group formed 
a third decree is shown by the fact that they are placed after the provision for 
publication. 

Thus, according to Laqueur, the inscription records three decrees, the first dated 
352/1 B.c., the third, 350/49 B.c., and the three were published without any formal 
indication of their distinctness. 

Several objections to Laqueur’s interpretation suggest themselves immediately. 
The decree as published could have had only one official heading. We cannot tell 
what officials were mentioned in this heading, but in any case they would have given 
an incorrect date for two of the decrees. If the secretary had dated the document 
in the year of the final action (350/49 B.c.), the official heading would have clashed 
with the date given in line 12 (352/1 B.c.). If he had avoided this clash by giving 
the correct officials for the first decree, then Philochoros, for example, could not have 
secured his date (350/49 B.c.) from this document. Whatever solution of the dilemma 


1 Klio v, 1905, pp. 280-281. 2 Etudes sur Didymos, p. 159. 3P. 184. 
4 Not infrequently, however, payment of traveling expenses was voted to ambassadors before they 
started on their mission. Cf. JG. ii?, 555, ll. 29-33; 116, ll. 40-42; 264, ll. 9-12; 360, Il. 42-44. 
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the secretary might have chosen, it is obvious that such a practice of contamination 
would have prevented ancient historians from using these original sources with any 
certainty of chronological accuracy. 

Laqueur’s opinion that TO tpdtepov TO Td trepi 
TOv] i[epdv] (ll. 54-55) is partially represented on the stone by lines 1-23 is a possi- 
bility, but the reference to the subject of the motion is not sufficient to establish 
an identity and the loss of the official heading leaves the name of the mover un- 
known. 

Laqueur’s strongest argument for assuming a later date for the completion of the 
action is Philochoros’ statement that Philokrates moved the erection of the boundary 
stones in 350/49 B.c. If the incident recorded by Philochoros and Androtion is the 
one referred to in our inscription (Il. 65-73), and if Philochoros’ date is correct, then 
Laqueur’s interpretation may be regarded as correct. 

First, however, several points should be noted. The inscription makes no refer- 
ence whatever to any dispute with the Megarians, and, since Laqueur understands 
the action of lines 65-73 as occurring immediately after the dispute and its settle- 
ment, this silence is surprising. Lines 74-75 do not suggest foreign aggression as the 
cause of the removal of the previous boundary stones: [oiSe 
iepav] dpyd[Sla avti véous Spous Oeivai]. And if the restora- 
tion of lines 7-8 is correct, the settlement was not one-sided, as is implied in the 
settlement mentioned by Philochoros and Androtion, but it was an adjudication of 
disputed claims, such as would take place if citizens were involved. 

Again, Philochoros and Androtion state that the épiotai were the hierophant 
and the daidouchos. In this decree, however, although the hierophant and the dai- 
douchos, together with others, were allowed to attend the sessions of the adjudi- 
cating commission, yet the commission itself was a special one chosen for this 
occasion (Il. 5-7). In what Laqueur calls the third decree, the date of which he places 
about two years later, this commission is mentioned again, as charged with directing 
the placing of the boundary stones (1. 70), and apparently the names of its members 
are recorded near the end of the decree (Il. 74-81). The mention of them in line 70 
is especially inexplicable on Laqueur’s dating of this action (350/49 B.c.), for the 
whole tone of lines 1-16 is one of expected speed in the execution of the resolution. 
Note the restored phrases, avtixa (1. 6), and lines 10-12. 

The inscription mentions the sacred orgas in lines 8, 16, 26, 30, 46, 53, 64, 69-70, 
74. In every instance the word dpyds is qualified by ico&. It was consecrated 
ground and had boundary stones. But Philochoros! says: kai tas toyatias Tas 
tTepi thv dpyada Kkabigpwoav to iepoU yptjoavtos A@ov kai dyeivov 
Kal pn Kal dpwpicav KUKAW KaTa& DiAo- 
Kp&tous. With this compare Androtion’s? words: kai tas éoyatids, d0a1 
pds Ti Spyadi, kabiépwoav. Whereas in the inscription all the land under con- 
sideration was already iep& and had been marked previously with boundary 
stones, in these references, on the other hand, it is stated that certain land was made 
iep& and was enclosed entirely with boundary stones. This land is defined as ai 


1 Apud Didym. ad Dem., Comment. on Dem. col. 13, 54-58. * Ibid., 14, 44-45. 
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éoyatiai, “the borders,” which were “about” the orgas or “near” the orgas.' 
And “the borders”’ seem to me to be those of Attica adjoining Megara. If this is 
true, then Philochoros and Androtion are not referring to the incident of this in- 
scription, but to a subsequent motion of Philokrates.* 

Laqueur’s attempt to explain the presence of the motion to offer sacrifice to the 
goddesses (ll. 57-59) between the order of publication and the appropriation for 
this purpose shows clearly that his preconceived idea of episodic composition has 
caused him to miss the unity of the decree entirely. The reason for the position of 
the motion is a perfectly natural one. Reference to the analysis of the decree will 
show that the motions of the decree have been presented in five groups. These 
five groups fall into two parts, groups one to four including the resolutions of action, 
group five containing the enabling motions for the preceding resolutions, but stated 
in inverse order. The arrangement justifies the belief that the document is a unit. 
Therefore, Laqueur’s argument that everything following the cost of publication 
(1. 62) is subsequent action falls to the ground, and likewise the identification of 
lines 1-23 as part of “the former decree —that of Philokrates.”’ 

In conclusion it may be said that Laqueur has illustrated his theory of incorpora- 
tion and combination of the elements of Athenian decrees, but has not proved it. 
His dependence upon the position after the provision for publication as a guiding 
principle in determining amendments is certainly misplaced. The rest of his exam- 
ples can be interpreted in their natural order. More conclusive evidence must be 
found before the Athenian secretaries of the fifth and fourth centuries can be charged 
with combining resolutions in’ such a way that they lose their distinctness. However, 
Laqueur’s theory, though unproved, is one of several possible hypotheses which 
might explain the absence of formal amendments from Athenian decrees passed. 
after the first quarter of the third century B.c. 


ALBERT BILLHEIMER 
New York UNIVERSITY 


1 Dittenberger (SJG.* 204, n. 2) uses the expression ai éoyatiai tis épya5os. I do not know his 
source. Certainly the text does not state that “the borders” are part of the orgas. 

2 At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Athenians refused to rescind the decree against the 
Megarians, at the same time émixaAotvtes étrepyaciav Meyapetoi yiis Tis lep&s Kai Tis 
éopiotou (Thuc. I, 139, 2). The scholiast says that tijs iep&s “‘means the land between Megara 
and Attica consecrated to the Eleusinian goddesses’’ (Marchant, ed. of Thuc. I, p. 265). The use of 
the term tijs &opictou seems to imply that near the sacred land there existed an unbounded tract 
which was a cause of dispute between the Athenians and the Megarians. It is not impossible that 1 
éopiotn (yi) of Thucydides is ai oyatiai of Philochoros and Androtion. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE RAM IN THE MINOAN PERIOD: 


MopeErN battleships do not depend solely in offensive warfare on huge guns and tor- 
pedo tubes. On many of them, just below the water-line, the prow swells out into a 
mighty armor-plated ram, which, when driven by the full force of the engines, is an 
effective weapon indeed. We know that this instrument is ancient, that it formed an 
essential part of a warship’s equipment in classical Greek times. But how far back 
does it go? In the course of an investigation into ancient shipbuilding, I found that, 
with a single exception,’ all scholars had dated the introduction of the ram as far 
back as the Minoan period. The evidence for this conclusion seemed to me to call for 
a re-examination, and the result of that study is the present paper.’ 

In order to simplify the problem, I have presented all the evidence for the exist- 
ence of the ram on Minoan ships in the form of a table. The entries are arranged 
chronologically, according to the dates assigned by the excavators or scholars cited — 
I have made no changes—and my argument is based on the evidence as it has al- 
ready been presented. Drawings which do not present both ends of the vessel are 
omitted, as are also several purely schematic sketches (e.g. Marinatos, pl. X VI, nos. 
62-65). By “disputed” I mean that some scholars have asserted that the drawing in 
question depicts a rammed ship and others have denied this; by “‘accepted” I mean 
that all scholars who have dealt with the evidence agree that a ram is present. Where 
no entry appears in the column, the ship described is clearly ramless. 


TABLE 


AGE Ram REFERENCE FOR Figure 
EARLY Disputed ‘AJA. xiii, 1909, p. 279, fig. 2 
MINOAN Disputed PM. ii, fig. 137 

Disputed “138 
Disputed 
Disputed 89-b 
Disputed Marinatos, pl. XIII, no. 9 
MIDDLE = pl. XIV, no. 21 
MINOAN PM.i, fig. 213 
ii, “ 139 
Stais, Collection Mycénienne (Guide Illustré du Musée National 
d’Athénes, ii, 1909), no. 5399. 
Marinatos, fig. 16 


1 More important works are cited in abbreviated form as follows: PM., Evans, Palace of Minos, 1921— 
1935; Behn, art. “Schiff” in Ebert REV. xi, 1927, pp. 234-250; Miltner, art. ““Seewesen”’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, RE. v, 1931, pp. 906-962; Marinatos, “La Marine Créto-Mycénienne,” BCH. 57, 1933, 
pp. 170-235; Torr, Ancient Ships, 1894; Fimmen, Die Kretisch-mykenische Kultur, 1921; Koster, Das 
antike Seewesen, 1923; Kourouniotes, ““ThuAou peconviaxiis 8oAwTds Eo. 1914, pp. 99-117. 

2 Marinatos. For reasons that will appear later, I am deferring discussion of Marinatos’ ideas until the 
end of this paper. Until then the exception of Marinatos will be understood whenever I mention that 
scholars are agreed on the presence of the ram in the Minoan period. 

3 This study is confined to peoples of the Aegean and Cretan seas. The only other great maritime 
powers, Egypt and Phoenicia, offer no assistance. Egyptian ships never bear the ram (Késter, p. 86); 
the first appearance of the ram on Phoenician vessels is comparatively late (Torr, fig. 10: relief from the 
palace of Sennacherib, dated 700 B.c.). 
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Disputed PM.i, fig. 2l5a 
Disputed 
Disputed 


Disputed 


ii, fig. 140 
Disputed i, “ 485-1 
Seager, Explorations in the Island of Mochlos, 1912, fig. 
LATE PM. ii, fig. 147-a 
MINOAN 147-b 
i 807 
917 
* 920 
I or II Marinatos, pl. XTV, no. 22 
1450 Accepted PWM. ii, fig. 143 
Ill Tsountas-Manatt, The Mycenean Age, 1897, fig. 158 
Il PM. ii, fig. 142 
1200? “Homeric Ship” 
1194 Medinet Habu i, pls. 37, 39 
Indeterminate Marinatos, pl. XIV, no. 25 
Marinatos, pl. X VII, no. 32 
Excavations at Phylakopi, fig. 180 


From the above table three facts are immediately apparent. First, on practically 
all EM drawings the presence of the ram is disputed. Second, all but five of the MM 


drawings show ramless vessels and the five are contested. Third, all LM evidence. 
depicts ramless vessels with the single exception of a vase-painting (dated 1450 
B.c.), which, all scholars agree, definitely represents a rammed vessel. Our problem, 
therefore, narrows down to an examination, period by period, of the disputed 
evidence. 

For the sake of clarity, it will be well to state at the outset exactly what we under- 
stand by “rammed vessels.” The characteristics, inferred from later vessels like 
those on Dipylon vases (fig. 1),' dated in the ninth and eighth centuries B.c., are the 
following: (1) The ram is placed at the water-line. (2) The ram necessarily projects a 
substantial distance, in order to protect the bows of the ship. (3) The prow is of mas- 
sive construction to withstand the impact of ramming.’ (4) The ornament on the 
prow is bent sternward (otherwise it would be snapped off in collision) , 

With these essential characteristics in mind, we may consider first the ships of the 
Early Minoan period. A clay model (EM I, fig. 2)* shows a short projection at the 
water-line, which Behn (p. 241) cited as the earliest example of a ram.‘ This asser- 
tion cannot, however, be maintained. A ram, as we have seen, must extend a sub- 

1 Other examples in Késter, pls. 18, 19, 20, 21, 25, 30. 

? For this construction on classical Greek warships, see Torr, pp. 62, 63. 

3 AJA. xiii, 1909, p. 279, fig. 2. 

4 On another clay fragment, the same type of projection has been interpreted as a projecting forefoot 


or cutwater (Bosanquet and Welch, Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies, suppl. paper, 4, 1904, pl. XL, fig. 37 and pp. 206, 207). 
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Fig. 2.—(From Behn, pl. 61, fig. 1) 
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stantial distance in front of the bows; the projection here barely reaches the bows.' 
Furthermore, the vessel is obviously a rowboat,? too small to hold the number of 
rowers necessary to drive a ram and far too small to be a warship and consequently 
have need of a ram. With the elimination of this drawing, therefore, we may con- 
clude that in EM I there is no evidence for the ram. 

We turn to the ships of EM II and III (fig. 3). These vessels show a striking 
similarity in the size and shape of their ends, for on most of them® a tall post, sur- 
mounted by an ensign in the shape of a fish and a streamer, rises at one end, while 
the other end is no higher than the hull. A short extension juts out from this low end. 
The opinion prevailing today‘ is that the high end represents the prow and the low 
end the stern and consequently that these vessels are ramless. The projection is ex- 
plained in various ways. The explanation of certain scholars® that the low end is the 
prow and that its projection is a ram must be rejected on several grounds. First, the 
tall post bearing the fish-shaped ensign recurs on a later drawing (fig. 8) where it 
definitely indicates the prow, since the other end shows a steering oar, and must con- 
sequently be the stern.* Second, the natural position of an ensign in the shape of a 
fish is surely for the head to face the vessel’s course and the tail to point stern- 
wards.’ Third, a clay model of this period (fig. 4) is broad and well-rounded at the 
low end and tapers gradually to a sharp point at the other. Since the natural shape 
of boats is to taper toward the bows, we must assume that here the sharp, high end 
is the prow.® Finally, the high post obviously supplies protection against spray and 


1A drawing (Montelius, La Civilisation Primitive en Italie, 1904, part 2, pl. 143, fig. 2—-b) of a later 
date (ca. 10th century B.c.) shows clearly that a short extension which does not reach beyond the bows 
cannot be a ram. Two vessels are depicted locked in conflict. While their upper bows are touching, the 
projections at the water-line are a substantial distance apart. : 

2 If we agree with Miltner (p. 907) and Behn (p. 241) that the four vertical projections appearing on 
the gunwales are tholes, it would have but two rowers on a side. 

3 There are three exceptions. The clay model (fig. 4) from Palaikastro (PM. ii, fig. 137) does not bear 
the ensign. Two seals from Crete (PM. i, fig. 87, 7 reproduced in fig. 5, and PM. i, fig. 89b) bear a 
three-pronged instead of a fish-shaped ensign and the high end is curved instead of straight. In other 
respects, however, they are the same; they have one high end and one low end, with an extension jut- 
ting out from it. 

4 Tsountas, Eg. 1899, pp. 90-91; Behn, p. 240; Childe, Dawn of European Civilization, 1925, p. 49; 
Glotz, Aegean Civilization, 1925, p. 189; Kourouniotes, p. 109; Fimmen, pp. 116-117, who here explains 
the projection as a rudder; Evans, PM. ii, pp. 240-241, explaining the projection as a “fixed rudder,” a 
device to lend dirigibility to a vessel. 

’ Dussaud, Les Civilisations préhelléniques dans le bassin de la Mer Egée, 1914, p. 415; Svoronos, J. 
Int. Arch. Num. 16, 1914, p. 97; Koster, pp. 58, 59; Edgar, Exc. at Phyl., p. 91, n. 1; Miltner, p. 906, 
who, however, denies here that the projection is a ram and claims that its explanation lies in “‘schiffs- 
bautechnischen Grunden”’; Marinatos, p. 183, who also denies that the projection is a ram and inter- 
prets it (p. 215) as a protective device. 6 Vase from Pylos, dated 1450 B.c. 

7 Cf. Behn p. 240. The ensign provides an additional clue to the two round-ended vessels mentioned 
in footnote 3, which bear a three-pronged ensign. Marinatos, using signs of ships that occurred in 
script, on the basis of the direction of the writing, concluded that the three-pronged ornament is the 
distinguishing mark of the prow (p. 188). If his theory is correct, then the conclusion that the high end 
of these two ships is the prow, receives additional confirmation, since it is the high end which bears the 
ensign. Through some oversight Marinatos neglected to apply his principle to these two drawings. 

8 Marinatos (p. 183) states in reply that.those primitive boatbuilders had the intelligence and experi- 
ence to realize that a wide prow and narrow stern is a more advantageous shape, a fact recently proved 
by modern science. Since vessels have always tapered toward the bows, it is hard to believe that these 
particular boatbuilders canght a glimpse of a principle established by modern science. Even the famous 
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heavy seas. If the low end were the prow, such protection would not be afforded. It is 
clear, therefore, that the high end represents the prow and that consequently these 
vessels are ramless.! We may, therefore, eliminate all the “disputed” references in our 
table and with them all evidence for the ram throughout the Early Minoan period. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion the Middle Minoan ships offer no serious 
problem. The majority, as the table shows, are indisputably ramless. Five drawings 
exhibit a peculiar projection, which has been interpreted as a ram.’ It will be noted 
that all five of these drawings (figs. 6, 7a, 7d) are far less distinct and detailed than 
the others of this period which depict ramless vessels, and that any conclusions based 
on them must necessarily be hazardous. It is true that they all show some sort of 
projection; but, as we concluded in the case of the clay model from Mochlos, since 
this projection never extends beyond the bows, it cannot be a ram. There is, there- 
fore, no evidence for the ram in the Middle Minoan period. 

The problem of the Late Minoan period is of quite a different sort. With one ex- 
ception, all the vessels are clearly ramless. But this exception cannot lightly be ruled 
out, as scholars are agreed that this vase-painting, dated 1450 B.c., represents a 
rammed vessel. Before examining the painting in detail, however, I may point out 
that in the period from 1450 B.c. down through Homeric times (roughly the twelfth 
century B.c.), evidence for the ram is still lacking. A LM III seal* shows a ship that 
is definitely ramless. Further light comes from Egypt. A set of reliefs at Medinet 
Habu,‘ dated 1194 B.c. and depicting a naval victory of Ramses III over certain 
“Peoples of the Sea,”’> shows clearly that the vessels used by these peoples are ram- 
less.* Finally, it is generally agreed’ that the ships employed by the Achaeans during 
the Trojan war did not possess the ram. 


American clipper ships, carefully designed by the most famous naval architects of the day, were scien- 
tifically poorly constructed (see Chapelle, History of American Sailing Ships, 1935, p. 286). 

Marinatos’ article is not very convincing. I have mentioned above (p. 489, n. 7) one instance where he 
neglected to apply a principle consistently. In addition, his reasoning is not conclusive, as his argument 
that the high end on these vessels represents the stern, will illustrate. If Marinatos’ assumptions are 
granted, he proves that in twenty-six cases the stern is higher than the prow and in seventeen cases it is 
not. On the basis of this he concludes (p. 191), ‘‘Ainsi d’une maniére générale, notre recherche prouve 
que, dans les types de vaisseaux le plus anciens, la poupe est plus élevée que la proue.”’ Twenty-six ex- 
amples against seventeen hardly proves, even “d’une maniére générale,” that the stern is higher than 
the prow. Indeed, there are actually twenty-six examples against eighteen, since Marinatos has over- 
looked a drawing (PM. ii, fig. 147b), where the prow is definitely a trifle higher than the stern. 

1 Evans (PM. ii, pp. 240, 241) mentions, as throwing further light, that the high prow and low stern 
are characteristic of primitive vessels today. 

2 Miltner, p. 907, without mentioning any specific evidence; Evans, Scripta Minoa, 1909, p. 278; 
Kuster, p. 65. The latter also bases his conclusions on a drawing of EM ITI (fig. 5), which was discussed 
above in footnotes 3 and p. 489, n. 7. 3 PM. ii, fig. 142. 4 Medinet Habu, OIP. 8, 1930, i, pls. 37, 39. 

5 Although we do not know exactly who these people are, it is generally supposed that they dwelt on 
the Western shores of Asia Minor and the islands in the Cretan and Aegean seas. On the whole question 
of their identity and habitat, see Hall, CAH. ii, pp. 283-287. 

6 One of the five vessels depicted has a curious extension at the base of its prow, which Nelson (OIC. 
5, 1929, fig. 24, opp. p. 34) has erroneously called a ram. None of the other vessels bears it, and it is not 
drawn as an integral part of the hull. The line of the prow joins the end of the keel in a simple right 
angle, and the projection juts out from the further side of the vessel. It undoubtedly represents a broken 
piece of tackle. 

7 Késter, p. 78; Miltner, p. 909; Behn, p. 246; Helbig, Das Homerische Epos, 1884, p. 113; Laurent, 
“‘Sur un Vase de Style Géométrique,” BCH. 25, 1901, p. 147 (there is a painting of a ramless vessel on 
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The vase-painting of 1450 B.c. thus becomes the crux of the whole problem. It is 
the only definite evidence for the ram, but scholars agree that the evidence is con- 
clusive. It calls, therefore, for detailed study. The vase was found in 1912, near a 
vaulted tomb of Pylos. Though its top was badly broken, the lower half was pre- 
served almost intact. On this lower half there appears the picture of a ship (fig. 8), 
which we must now examine in detail. 

Consider the vessel reproduced in fig. 8. This vessel shows two characteristics 
which distinguish it from the earlier ships: first, a superstructure running the length 
of the hull and supported by a number of thin slats, and second, —a feature of prime 
importance for our purpose —a substantial projection jutting out from the base of 
the single vertical line which forms the prow. This projection, scholars have con- 
cluded,' is a ram. 

Fig. 8 was reproduced from a plate accompanying Behn’s discussion of LM ships. 
All scholars who have attacked the problem have used exactly the same plate.? But 
this plate is not an exact reproduction of the original vase-painting. There has been 
omitted a feature, which, for our specific purpose, is of the utmost importance. On 
the original (fig. 9), the prow is indicated not by one vertical line as it is in fig. 8, but 
by two, the second a short distance in front of the first and connected to it by a num- 
ber of zigzag strokes. Kourouniotes, who first published the vase, chose to disregard 
the foremost vertical line and the zigzags behind it as mere ornamentation.’* This 
interpretation all subsequent scholars have followed. Hence, in restoring the picture, 
they removed those lines which were interpreted as mere ornamentation, leaving, 
however, the line of the hull intact. Consequently, on their revised drawing (fig. 8) 
this line was isolated and the good-sized projection which it formed they naturally 


concluded was a ram. Now even in the revised drawing this interpretation is not 


this vase, which, Laurent asserts represents the Homeric ship); Poulsen, Die Dipylongrdber und die 
Dipylonvasen, 1905, p. 100. Unfortunately the arguments are not very convincing, since they are based 
mainly on the fact that Homer does not mention the ram. The best evidence for the absence of the ram 
on the ships of the Achaeans is the existence in the same waters of a fleet of non-rammed ships, as we 
see on the Medinet Habu reliefs. Now the vessels of both the Achaeans and these “Peoples of the Sea”’ 
were constructed for the same purpose—piracy. The battle in 1194 B.c. was the result of a large-sized 
migration of practically the same peoples who for two centuries had intermittently swooped down and 
plundered the Egyptian coast. Homer specifically tells us that the Achaeans were pirates (Od. XIV, 
199-233, esp. 229-233; 86; IX, 39-52). Inasmuch as the vessels of both these peoples were constructed 
for the same needs, it seems reasonable to assume that, since one side clearly knew nothing of the ram, 
the other was equally ignorant of it. Beyond all doubt the two were in constant and close contact. A 
people called the ‘Akaiwasha” are recorded as having been part of the pirate band which attacked 
Egypt in 1225 s.c. It is generally believed that these are the Achaeans (see Hall, op. cit., pp. 282, 283) 
and had the Achaeans possessed such a desirable instrument as the ram, the Sea Peoples undoubtedly 
would have adopted it. 

1 Koster, pp. 65, 66; Evans, PM. ii, pp. 246-247; Miltner, pp. 908, 909, 928; Behn, p. 242; Whibley, 
Comp. to Gk. Stud., 1931, p. 570. 

2 Kourouniotes, fig. 15; Evans, PM. ii, fig. 143; Koster, fig. 18; Whibley, op. cit., fig. 122; Behn, pl. 
62a; Marinatos, pl. XIII, no. 17. 

3P. 109, “Thap& tiv xSpov ypauual, pd 
Tis eis TAUTHVY TPCOKEKOAANLEVT Kai Tiva eis THY Swiv TAaUTNS, 
ypaupt TapaAANAou Trpds Tihv SievOuvoiv oTelpas.”” 

I do not know why Kourouniotes adopted this interpretation. Possibly, because the remainder of the 
boat was drawn with simple vertical and horizontal lines, he thought that the artist would have used 
zigzag lines only for ornamentation. But, as we shall see below, zigzag lines on the prow are common. 
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certain, for the prow of a rammed vessel must be massive and strong to sustain the 
shock of collision, while here the prow appears as a single slat, no thicker than any of 
the supports of the superstructure and far thinner than the prows of the ramless 
ships which we have already examined. But in its original form (fig. 9) the painting 
is quite clear: the “ornamentation” is really an integral part of the ship. It repre- 
sents a prow which closely parallels those of EM ITI (see fig. 3), not only in size and 
shape, but also in the presence of the zigzag lines by which the artist summarily in- 
dicated the structure of the stem-post. What is more important for our present 
purpose, there is no ramlike projection at all, but only the slight extension noted on 
many of the ships previously examined, and which I believe to be merely the ancient 
way of handling the troublesome joint between stem and keel. Therefore, the last 
argument for the ram on Minoan ships falls to the ground. 

We may now return to the question posed at the beginning of this paper — when 
was the ram introduced? For two centuries following the Minoan period, a “ Dark 
Age” shrouds the whole of Aegean naval activity. Not until the time of the Dipylon 
vases (ninth or eighth century B.c.) do drawings of ships again occur, and these 
ships, beyond any reasonable doubt, bear the ram. 

Marinatos has argued (pp. 220, 221) that the type of ship depicted on these vases 
was borrowed from the Phoenicians, and that since these ships bear rams, the ram is 
a Phoenician invention. Before examining his argument, it will be necessary to 
glance at Marinatos’ conclusions on the presence of the ram in the period just dis- 
cussed, the Minoan. Concerning it he says (p. 183, n. 4): “La théorie d’un éperon 
dans les bateaux préhistoriques, reprise par d’autres savants, en particulier par 
Edgar, doit étre définitivement rejetée. L’éperon peut étre une création phénicienne, 
perfectionnée par les Grecs. M. Késter m’a dit lui méme qu’il ne croyait plus a la 
théorie des bateaux des guerre minoens avec éperon.”’ Marinatos, however, merely 
makes the point without attempting to prove it. He admits the presence of ramlike 
projections on many of the Minoan boats and, merely denying that they represent 
rams, he offers the following explanation (pp. 215, 216): “Le prolongement de la 
caréne en form d’éperon . . . qui est si caractéristique des vaisseaux du MA et du 
MM constituait sans doute une protection contre les chocs auxquels le bateau 
était exposé. Aussi bien, la cofitume homérique selon laquelle les rameurs nageant 
vigoureusement, lancaient le bateau sur le sable du rivage, exigeait-elle une disposi- 
tion analogue pour protéger la coque.”’ This is, of course, no proof that these projec- 
tions are not rams, but merely an alternative explanation for them. Nor is it a very 
satisfactory explanation. The only example that Marinatos provides of a “choc” 
which necessitated a projection for protection is the beaching of the ship as described 
by Homer. Naturally, the projection would be built on the end of the vessel which 
struck the shore. Marinatos in every case asserts that these projections appear on 
the prow. But, as we know from Homer,' vessels were beached stern-first, and the 
stern, according to Marinatos himself, bore no projection whatsoever. 


1 Jl. XV, 704 (Hector seizes the stern of a beached ship); XVI, 122-124 (the Trojans set fire to a 
beached ship, burning its stern); Od. XV, 223 (sacrifices are made to Athena by the stern of the vessel). 
For fights or meetings taking place by the stern of beached vessels, see Z/. X, 35; X1, 600; XVI, 286; 
XII, 403; XIII, 333; XVIII, 447. 
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We may now finally come to the Dipylon vases. Marinatos (p. 220) was struck by 
the relationship of the vase-painting of 1450 B.c. to the Dipylon drawings, and, at- 
tempting to bridge the enormous time-gap of 500 years between the two, argued that 
the type of ship which appears on the earlier vases was passed on by the Mycenaean 
Greeks to the Phoenicians, and that the latter, after improving it and adding the 
ram, brought it back to Greece, where it was readopted. But we do not need the 
Phoenicians. Exactly as do the Greeks, they disappear from our sight and emerge 
again later. But the date of emergence is not precisely the same. The drawings of the 
first rammed Phoenician ships are dated 700 B.c.,! whereas those of the rammed 
Dipylon type are from fifty to one hundred and fifty years earlier.2 The type of ves- 
sel found on the vase of 1450 B.c. was the precursor of the Dipylon ship. At some 
stage in its development the ram was added. The terminus post quem for the invention 
is 1194 B.c. (fixed by the Medinet Habu reliefs) and the terminus ante quem, the 
ninth or eighth century B.c. (fixed by the earliest drawings of Dipylon ships). The 
inventors sailed the Aegean sea. 


LIONEL COHEN 
New York UNIVERSITY 


1 Késter, p. 54. Késter (p. 85) emphatically denies any similarity between Greek Dipylon and 
Phoenician ships. 
2 I propose to deal more fully with these ships in a later paper. 


A PROTO-PANATHENAIC AMPHORA IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM AT ATHENS: 


Tus very important Early Attic amphora in the National Museum at Athens (fig. 
1) is not a new find, but an old acquisition from the collection of the Greek Archae- 
ological Society. It has been on exhibition since the founding of the Museum, placed 
high, however, on the top of a case as a decoration, and so has remained unknown 
until the present.? It was thought that this impressive archaic vase would look well 
as a central finial on one of the high, dark cases, constructed in the monumental 
style of 1890; and two other, smaller vases, suitable for forming a “roup with it, were 
found and placed on either side. It remained in this place, impcsing but unnoticed, 
for many years, down to the present time. Recently the vase has been cleaned of the 
plaster smeared on its surface and covering a part of the handle. Unfortunately the 
earlier pot-mender made scratches in several places, especially on the tip of the beak 
of the bird. 

On the obverse of the vase (fig. 2), a young man, in a straight chiton which does 
not reach to his ankles, plays the double flute. With him three men draped in their 
himatia stand in speechless astonishment. The first faces the flutist; he is bearded, 
wears a short himation with incised border, and holds his hands hidden in his cloak 
(figs. 3, 4). Behind the musician are two other men, one bearded, the other younger, 
without a beard, his hair reaching to his shoulders (figs. 5-6, p. 496). The gar- 
ment of the older man is not well preserved; it may be seen, however, that he wears a 
short himation (fig. 2). His face shows clearly how entranced he is, and how absorbed 
by the music of the flute. But he is no more enthralled than the first listener 
at the left, whose head is turned sharply toward the player. Between these two 
men a bird, undoubtedly a goose,* stretches its neck upward at the sound of the 
music. 

It would seem that a song which enslaves not only men but also a bird must be an 
exceptional one. In everyday flute-playing the flutist either walks ahead of a funeral 
or religious procession, or competes with another in a flute contest, where the com- 
petitors almost always stand on a raised platform.‘ The suggestion that we have a 
flute-contest represented here must be ruled out, as the other personages are only 
listeners and admirers. It seems certain that the scene depicts a flute-solo, given by a 
person who enchants men and birds: this is no ordinary flute-player, but someone of 
special importance, whom the faith of man has invested with unusual significance. 
The whole representation is thus transferred, as in a similar scene on a later vase — 

1 For much help with the translation of this article I am indebted to Mrs. B. H. Hill, Mrs. C. W. 
Blegen, Miss Lucy Talcott, and Miss M. Z. Pease; for the photographs to H. Wagner. 

2 Nat. Mus. No. 559 (Arch. Society 957: “Bought from Achilles Postolakka”’). H. 0.61. 

8 See Morin-Jean, Dessin des animauz en Gréce, fig. 38. 

‘See a late black-figured amphora in the British Museum (CVA. British Museum, III He, pl. 45, 
10) ; also the flute-player and those facing him on the pseudo-Panathenaic amphora in the same museum 
JdI. xlvi, 1931, p. 55, fig. 8); and the small Panathenaic amphora in the Northampton Collection 


(Wieseler, XIII, 5 =Gerhard, Eftr. u. Camp. Vas., pl. III; AZ. 1881, p. 303); see also Zschietzschmann, 
JdI. xlvi, 1931, p. 58, fig. 8. 
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the krater showing Orpheus among the Thracians, in Berlin '—to the mythological 
cycle. 

As on the Orpheus vase we have a mythical kithara-player, so we undoubtedly 
have here a mythical flute-player to whom men and birds listen, just as the Thra- 
cians listened to Orpheus. But why should a goose, in particular, be associated with 
the musician? The bird is not one of those ornamental geese which appear on vases of 
the Vourva type and, a little earlier, on those by the Nessos painter; ? nor again is it 
like the domestic goose common on the pots of the fifth century. Nor does it re- 
semble the crane, familiar in scenes in women’s quarters as companions or pets,’ 
of such significance that the dead (women, as well as children) ‘ took them to the 
lower world with them. Here, among men, far from the women’s quarters, there 
would be no. place for a goose were it not for the flute-player and his music. 

Who then can this famous flute-player be? There are two mythical flute-players 
who brought their ““nomoi” from Asia to Greece, Marsyas and Olympos. These 
two were distinct personalities in ancient times, since the first came from Greater 
Phrygia and the second is identified with Mysia, or Lesser Phrygia.® They must thus 
have been associated together for the first time in Greece. Olympos became a pupil 
of Marsyas, and later, in Hellenistic and Roman times, his favorite. Ancient mourn- 
ful songs, sung at festivals with flute accompaniment, were thought to have been 
inspired by him; and it was believed that “‘a dirge for the slain Python” was played 
by him on the flute in the Lydian mode.‘ 

The earliest representation of Olympos hitherto known is the one in the Nekyia of 
Polygnotos, in which he appeared with Marsyas in the relation of pupil to teacher. 
The earliest extant representation, however, is still later, namely that on a vase of 
the last quarter of the fifth century, the red-figured krater from Ruvo in the Naples 
Museum (fig. 7), by the Meidias Painter.’ Marsyas is seated with his flutes amid a 
band of satyrs and maenads; he turns to speak to a young kithara-player, who, from 
his appearance, might be called Apollo. But the inscription, ‘‘Olympos,” above his 
head, leaves no doubt as to whom the artist wished to represent. The fact that 
Olympos is depicted here not as a flute-player but with a kithara has given occasion 
for uncertainty as to his identity, and it has been considered that the representation 
might deal with the contest between Apollo and Marsyas. No such interpretation, 
however, can be given to this idyllic gathering. It would seem that the painter, in- 
fluenced by scenes of the contest of Apollo and Marsyas, unconsciously substituted 
the attribute of Apollo for that of Olympos, who should properly have been shown 
as a flute-player. At the feet of Olympos is a bird very like the one which we see on 
our amphora— the goose, in fact, which belongs by right to Olympos. If on the Ruvo 
krater the connection is unemphasized and the presence of the bird seems meaning- 
less, it is because of the different conception of this later period. Thus, similarly, on 

1 Pfuhl, M.u.Z., fig. 554; Jacobsthal, Melische Reliefs, figs. 63-64; Neugebauer, Vasen in Berlin, 
pl. 59. 2 Pfuhl, op. cit., figs. 89, 90. ’ See Watzinger, Vasen in Tiibingen, pl. 36, 156. 

‘ Riezler, Weissgriindige attische Lekythen, p. 79; Karlsruhe lekythos, Welter, Bausteine, pl. 17. 

5 Roscher, Lex., s.v. Olympos; Robert, JdI. v, 1890, pp. 228 ff.; Riemann, Handbuch der Musik- 
geschichte, pp. 44 ff. 


6 Plut., De Mus. VII. 15, 16. See also JdI. v, 1890, pp. 228 ff., and note 17 (Robert). 
7 Roscher, op. cit., s.v. Olympos, fig. 1; Beazley, Ait. Vas., p. 464. 
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the Meidian hydria in Karlsruhe, below the feet of Paris sits his dog, motionless.' 
Again, on a South Italian krater in the Louvre,’ the dog is a mere symbol — all that 
remains of the old pastoral days, as on Pontic amphorae and on red-figured pots of 
the severe style, where he turns and looks uneasily at the gods who are approaching.* 
And if, still later, on the pelike from Kertsch, with the musical contest of Apollo and 
Marsyas,‘ the goose of Olympos does not appear at all, this omission follows the 
prevailing tendency of that period, just as in contemporary representations Paris 
also has no symbol at his feet.® The close association of man and beast, characteristic 


Fic. 7.—Rep-FiGuRED KRATER IN NAPLES FROM Ruvo, BY THE MeErpiAs PAINTER 


of the archaic period, has in these later representations slowly disappeared before 
the all-powerful supremacy of man as the measure of all things. 

Since from the fifth century on the symbol of Olympos in art was the goose, we 
need feel no uncertainty in identifying the flute-player of our black-figured amphora, 
with its spellbound goose and its entranced listeners, as the mythical Olympos. For 
Olympos’ connection with the bird his mythical place of origin, Mysia, probably 
played an important réle: a mountainous region with rivers, where reeds grew and 
geese swam. The musician would have played a song on his pipe with these birds as 
listeners, captivated by his playing. A late passage in Philostratos suggests such an 

1 Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 595; Welter, op. cit., pl. 19; Beazley, A.V., 459. * FR. pl. 60, 1. 

’ Pontic amphora, Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 156; Buschor, Gr. Vas., fig. 82; Ducati, Pontische Vasen, p. 2; 
— _— Hoppin, Handbook of Red-Figured Vases, II, p. 43; Jacobsthal, Ornamente, pl. 76a. 

. pl. 87. 


5 Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 598; without dog, the Paris also on the Meidian hydria in Berlin, Neugebauer, 
op. cit., pl. 66, and the pelike at Athens, 1181 (C.C. 1855) ; Schefold, Kertscher Vasen no. 336, pls. 36-37. 
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environment: ! “paddy obk ofda bre xaipes rH wérpa Kal Bderecs 
Ti abrod; Kal yap obre KedXapifer cor Kal mpds Tov abdov bracerat, 
got THY ot ye Bovdoiued’ Gv kai és vixras 7d abAnua.” 

Some hundred years separate the amphora in the National Museum from the 
Nekyia of Polygnotos, and from this period we do not possess a single representation 
of Olympos, nor evidence for the existence of any such representation. We cannot 
know, therefore, when, exactly, artists began to connect him with Marsyas. It is 
curious, moreover, that in the fifth century, and still more in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, Olympos was never represented by himself, but always with Mar- 
syas.? He appears then unexpectedly on a pinax, “The Satyrs,”” which Philostratos 
describes.* The omission of Marsyas from the composition, unusual in this period, 
does not escape the notice of the writer. He attempts to justify it more or less,‘ but it 
remains a curious characteristic in a scene which follows in all other respects the 
rhetoric of late epigrams. Did the omission arise, perhaps, from Philostratos’ free 
description of some ancient composition known to him? Or did a later painter trans- 
form the archaic type in accordance with the idyllic and erotic style of his own 
period? The answer is difficult without an investigation of the whole problem of the 
sources of Philostratos.® 

The lively manner and the subject of the composition, which are beyond the 
creative power of a vase-painter, prove the dependence of the pinax upon contem- 
porary monumental painting, whether Attic, Corinthian,® or painting from some 
other region. We must consider, then, what event could have given occasion for the 
painting of a picture representing Olympos. 

In the new arrangement of the Pythian Festivals, after the Sacred War in 586, the 
contest of flute-playing and of songs with the flute occurs among the Amphictyons 
as an important part of the Pythian Games, and in the two following Pythiads at 
Delphi the Argive Sakadas was the winner of the flute-solo.? This contest, which 
became from that time on an inseparable part of the Pythian Games, was probably 
established in the sixth century also in the Panathenaia.* Consequently, at some time 
thereafter, in celebration of a victory in such a contest, a painting might well have 
been dedicated in honor of the patron of music and the flute,® the mythical Olympos, 
who would then have been surrounded with new splendor. It is not impossible, indeed, 
that such a painting was for some reason executed in Athens, and not at Delphi or 
Argos, since the statue of Sakadas (in which the pipes had the same length as the body 
of the athlete) was not set up either in his native district, or at Delphi, but at Sikyon."° 


' Imagines, I, 21. 

? Roscher, op. cit., s.v. Olympos, p. 863; see also Curtius, Wandmalereit Pompejis, p. 399, fig. 217, and 
Schweitzer, Hermes lxxi, 1936, p. 293. 

3 Imagines, I, 20. 5¢ 6 Mapobas romalywy pera THY 

’ Pfuhl, op. cit., I, 24, 25; Friedlander, Johannes ron Gaza und Paulus Silentarius, p. 88. 

6 The subject does not occur, however, on any known Corinthian vases. For the influence of Corin- 
thian painting of mythological themes on Attic art, see Kraiker, AM. lix, 1934, p. 8. 

7 Paus. X, 7. 4; Hiller von Gaertringen, “Sakadas der Aulet,”” RAM. xxxi, p. 79; Daremberg-Saglio, 
s. v. tibia, p. 322. 

* Reisch, De musicis graecorum certaminibus, 10, 16; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, p. 25; Momm- 
sen, Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 62. oxnyos ris ‘EAAnvexis xadjjs Plut., De mus., 11. 

10 Paus. IX, 30, 2; Hiller, op. cit., p. 77. 
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With this period, about 570, the style of the vase agrees. It cannot be earlier than 
the mature work of Sophilos (580-570 B.c.), with whom, however, our vase-painter 
is not to be identified. The differences of style are obvious. Instead of the carefully 
executed, incised lines beloved by Sophilos, his delicate ornaments and elegant 
decoration, the “Olympos Painter” prefers plain surfaces, enough for a general out- 
line; and where an inner incised line is needed, it is faulty and careless. As an extreme 
instance of his fondness for plain surfaces, we may note that he leaves even the neck 
of the vase undecorated, a procedure very rare on pots of the first half of the sixth 
century. His splendid ornamental decoration has been kept for another place: it 


Fig. 8.—ORNAMENTAL DECORATION BHNBATH THE HANDLE OF THE AMPHORA IN ATHENS 


appears beneath one of the substantial handles (fig. 8), put there without any 
regard for symmetry or for balance with the opposite handle. 

The contemporary, perhaps slightly earlier, amphora with Thetis, in Boston,' or- 
namented on the neck with an alternating lotus and palmette band, has in the 
figured zone a similar close grouping, drawn with heavy incisions like those of the 
Olympos amphora. On this vase also the representations have been placed fairly 
high, taking somewhat more than half the height of the body of the pot, and leaving 
the remainder for the black glaze which “builds up” the base. On the still later 
amphora with Troilos, in the British Museum,? along with the narrowing of the 
body and the slenderizing of the neck —both later elements —the scenes are placed 


1 Jacobsthal, Ornamente, pl. 8, a, b; Johansen, Iliaden, fig. 15a, b. 
* CVA. British Museum, III He, pl. 35, 1. 
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higher, a direct consequence of the more slender proportions. Between these two 
vases belongs the Burgon amphora,' closely related to the Olympos amphora, and its 
immediate successor. Here the representation is still arranged fairly low, in contrast 
to the many obvious innovations, such as the pointed rays around the delicate base, 
by means of which an effect of greater slenderness is achieved. 

Another black-figured amphora in the National Museum (fig. 9)? lacks this 
decoration around the base, but has in all other respects the same appearance as the 
Burgon amphora, a similar shape, like 
proportions, and the same necessity for 
covering the lower part with black 
glaze. In a comparison of this vase with 
the Olympos amphora the transition 
from the older, almost spherical shape, 
to another ideal of form is immediately 
clear. 

To return to the Orpheus vase. We 
find there the type of the listener 
wrapped in his cloak. On the Olympos 
vase it appears as an older representa- 
tion of a type perhaps created at that 
time by a great painter. While on our 
amphora the listeners repeat them- 
selves with but small variations in facial 
expression, the classical painter was 
able to add many more notes to the 
scale of musical emotion. 

Attention, absorption in the song, 
moved concentration—the two Thra- 
cians opposite Orpheus on the Berlin 
vase show all these things; the third is 
sunk in thought and the last — ‘1c. 9.—B.-F. AMPHORA IN THE NATIONAL 
conquered by Eros, dvowmedjs and irre- av 
sistible. Thus the men of classical times 
must have felt the music of Olympos: Ste yeyvoueba davepov bd 
TOANGY pev Kal ETEpwr, HKLoTA Kai TadTa yap Tove? 
Tas Puxas 6 Tod TEpi Thy HOous 

B. The scene on the reverse of our vase is badly damaged (fig. 10); large portions 
of the horse and part of the body of the horseman are missing. But from what re- 
mains, to judge from the smallness of the head and by the place where the foot 
stopped, it seems clear that we have no ordinary horseman or warrior, but a young 
contestant in a horse-race, that is, a jockey. 


1 CVA. British Museum, III He, p. 25, pl. 1, 1 a—b; Pfuhl, op. cit., 299; see also JdI. xlvi, 1931, p. 53, 
fig. 7, and Langlotz, Zeitbestimmung, p. 9 and Rumpf, Sakonides, pl. 27a. 

2 No. 16198, the funeral urn of a child, from the excavations of the Royal Stables on Stadium Street. 

8 Aristotle, Pol., VIII, 5, 1340a. 
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The nude, fat-bellied man with short legs and big head, who stands in front of the 
horse, which he leads by means of gestures, is surely the stableman, a “‘iamoxéyos”’ 
similar to the donkey-driver of Epiktetos.! On a fine Panathenaic amphora in the 
Nauplia Museum (fig. 11), dating from 530 to 520 B.c., where a victorious jockey 
like ours is represented,? we see also, beside the horse, a imzoxdu0s whose identity 
is apparent not only from his special relation to the horse, but from his short hima- 
tion which distinguishes him from the two judges in their sober dress. This similarity 
oi the Olympos amphora with the representation on the Panathenaic amphora in the 
Nauplia Museum strengthens the impression that it depicts a victory in a horse-race. 

On one side of the vase, then, we have a jockey in a horse-race; on the other, a 
representation of a mythical flute-player whom we connect with the flute-playing 
at the Pythia and the Panathenaia. Two contests are, therefore, represented here 
from the Panathenaia of the period before the gymnastic contests were introduced, 
contests such as we often see upon Panathenaic and pseudo-Panathenaic amphorae. 
These two contests are represented on an Early Attic amphora, the shape of which 
approaches that of the Panathenaic amphorae and does not differ from that of the 
oldest Panathenaic amphora, the Burgon amphora, more than is required by the 
ten to fifteen years that separate them. 

Thus the representation and the form lead us necessarily to the conclusion that the 
Olympos vase is a “proto-Panathenaic”’ amphora, of the sort which must have been 
given as prizes to victors in the Panathenaia of the older, “pre-Peisistratean” 
type, when the only contests were those of music and horse-racing.* Later, in 566-565 
B.C., with the resumption of the Panathenaia in the archonship of Hippokleides, as a 
symbol of Athenian unity and power, and with the establishment of the gymnastic 
contests ‘ in association with horse-races and musical contests, the Panathenaic 
amphora, covered with black glaze except for the reserved zone, takes on a new 
plastic form and is stylized with new proportions. And from that time the power of 
the state is emphasized by the official inscriptions and by the representation of the 
goddess of Athens in full panoply. 

The idea, however, of giving amphorae to the victors did not begin then, but was 
still older, dating at least from the third decade of the sixth century, as we learn from 
this proto-Panathenaic amphora of Olympos. 


SEMNI PAPASPYRIDI-KAROUZOU 
NATIONAL Museum, ATHENS 


1 JdI. xliv, 1929, p. 154. Cf. the man in the Gymnasion of Pheidippos, AM. lv, 1930, fig. X; also 
the athlete on the black-figured stamnos in Wiirzburg, Langlotz, Griech. Vas. in Wiirzburg, p. 328; 
the two athletes on the black-figured amphora in the Vatican, Albizzati, Vasi antichi dipinti del 
Vaticano, fig. 59, p. 404. 

2 Aedr. iv, 1918, Parartima, p. 1, fig. 1; Pfuhl, op. cit., I, p. 332. Near to the Antimenes painter 
(Beazley, JHS. xlvii, 1927, p. 63 and A.B.S., p. 41). It isa very rare example with one rider. There 
are usually two (Brauchitsch, Panath. Preisamph., p. 132. See also Beazley, Vases in Poland, pl. 2). 

3 Brauchitsch, op. cit., p. 77. Tiryns, I, p. 109, fig. 2; Langlotz, Zeitb.; Stengel, Kultusaltert., pp. 221 
ff.; Zschietzschmann, JdIJ. xlvi, 1931, pp. 58 ff.; Cornelius, Die Tyrannis in Athen, p. 71; Deubner, 
Attische Feste, p. 23. 

4 For the oldest amphora with gymnastic contests at Halle, see Langlotz, op. cit., p. 9 and Rumpf, 
Sakonides, p. 21, n. 51. 
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DECORATED ARRETINE WARE IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM, WASHINGTON! 


IN TuIs article the decorated Arretine ware from the National Museum in Washing- 
ton is presented.? Of the nine fragments, Nos. 1-3 bear signatures from the shop 
of P. Cornelius, and the remaining pieces except No. 9 are attributable to various Ar- 
retine potters with more or less certainty. Six are fragments of moulds, two are frag- 
ments of completed vases, and one is a fragment of a vertical rim of a plate with 
applied decoration. A tenth fragment of Late Italian decorated sigillata from Chiusi 
has already been illustrated and discussed in another context.* All these pieces are 
part of a large miscellaneous group of Gallo-Roman antiquities purchased in 1904 
from Thomas Wilson and alleged to have come from Italy. For the present group 
this provenance is undoubtedly correct, but for the lot as a whole it is hardly to be 
taken seriously. 

1. (101, 975). Fragment of a mould signed BITVIVS [P. CORNELI] (fig. 1). 
The same garland appears Arret., pl. L 193, 200, with references to Loeb, pls. XIII 
243, XXI 261, 274, Boston, pls. XXX 90, XTX 91, all from the shop of Cornelius 
except the unsigned Loeb 243.4 The die of the garland and the Cupid: Arret., pl. LI 
202a (P. Corneli); Fabroni, pl. VIII. Bows on signature: Arret., pl. LX VIII 301 
(P. Cornel), with which compare Loeb, pl. XVII 169 (P. Cornelt) and an unpub- 
lished fragment in the Metropolitan Museum (Rodo [P. Corneli|). Cupid: Loeb, pl. 
VIII 306 (Pantagathus Rasini). Spindle: Loeb, pl. XXI 261 (Primus |P. Cornelt)). 


Bows and Cupid: BMCat. L 57, pl. VII (Antiochus P. Corneli). This list, which 
could be extended, is the proof of Hiihnle’s attribution of Bituhus to P. Cornelius.* 
Examples of the signature from Arezzo: CIL. xi 6700 451 v, w; xi Add., p. 1410. 


1T am much indebted to Dr. Neil M. Judd, Curator of the Division of Archaeology, for his courtesies 
in facilitating this study. I am also indebted to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter and Miss Christine Alex- 
ander for permission to reproduce unpublished comparative material at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

Photographs of fragments at Washington are all slightly reduced in scale; photographs from the 
Metropolitan Museum are reduced in various scales. 

2 The following abbreviations are used: 

Arret.: A. Oxé, Arretinische Reliefgefasse vom Rhein (Materialien zur rémisch-germanischen Keramik, 
5), 1933. 

BMCat.: H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the British Museum, 1908. 

Boston: G. H. Chase, Catalogue of Arretine Pottery in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1916. 

CIL.: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Dragendorff: H. Dragendorff, ‘‘Terra Sigillata” in Bonner Jahrbiicher xcvi, 1895, pp. 18-155. 

Fabroni: A. Fabroni, Storia degli antichi vasi fittili aretini, 1841. 

Hihnle: K. Hihnle, Arretinische Reliefkeramik, 1915. 

Haltern: see Lischcke, below. 

Loeb: G. H. Chase, The Loeb Collection of Arretine Ware, 1908. 

Léschcke: S. Lischcke, Keramische Funde in Haltern, 1909. 

Viviani: U. Viviani and others, J Vasi aretini (Collana di pubblicazioni storiche e letterarie aretine, 5). 
1921. 3 AJA. xl, 1936, p. 443, fig. 17. 

4 See also Pryce and Oswald, Archaeologia Ixxviii, 1928, p. 77, fig. 11, in the style of Cornelius, from 
London (British Museum L 162). 

5 Reproduced by Oswald and Pryce, Terra Sigillata, pl. XXIV 1. 6 Hiihnle, p. 12. 
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Fic. 1.—Cast or FRAGMENTARY Mou .p sy Bituhus P. Fic. 2.— FRAGMENT By P. Cornelius 
Corneli (NATIONAL (NATIONAL MusEum) 


Fic. 3.—Cup By Pantagathus C. Anni (?) Fig. 4.—FRaGMENT By P. Cornelius Fic. 5.—Cast or FRAGMENTARY EARLY 
Museum) (NaTIONAL MusEum) PERENNIAN Mou p (NaTIONAL Museum) 


Fic. 6.—CRrRaATER BY PERENNIUS Fic. 7.—FRAGMENTARY By PERENNIUS 
(METROPOLITAN Museum) (METROPOLITAN Museum) 
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It is interesting to note the affinities between the decorative style of Cornelius 
with his slaves and of Rasinius with his. In addition to the identical Cupid men- 
tioned above, both Antiochus P. Corneli and Pantagathus Rasini display some- 
what similar hanging lion skins;! the garland of Bituhus is similar to that of Panta- 
gathus Rasini;? and the diagonal arrangement of spindles on Bituhus’ mould finds 
parallels in Pantagathus’ bowls.* There are also resemblances between the work of 
Cornelius and of M. Perennius Bargathes, for which see the next number. 

2. (101, 968). Fragment of a vase signed P. Cornel (fig. 2). The decoration is 
very much like that of Boston, pl. XX VIII 24, which actually reads P/(;CORNELI), 
the same stamp as our next number.‘ A number of other parallels are also available, 
for instance, Dragendorff, pl. VI 59, 60; Loeb, pls. XTX 278, XXIII 395; Arret., 
pl. LXIX 309, 310; Oxé in Schumacher Festschrift, pl. XX XIV: most of these except 
the first (by Naevius of Pozzuoli) are attributable to P. Cornelius and his workmen.*® 

Within limits, rosettes composed of several small balls grouped around a larger 
central ball or small circle furnish a fair criterion of attribution: a central ring 
surrounded by eight balls is apparently characteristic of Cornelius;* a rosette of 
seven smaller balls around another larger central ball is often chardcteristic of M. 
Perennius Bargathes,’? but Cornelius uses it also; * and a similar rosette with only 
six smaller balls is used by C. Annius,* but also by M. Perennius Bargathes.'° Later, 
M. Perennius Crescens inherited from Bargathes the rosette with seven smaller 
beads," but there is not sufficient material available to hazard a guess as to whether 
this is characteristic of him, or exceptional. It is not without interest to see the same 
motive reappearing, along with the twisted column, Amazonian shield and other 
elements reminiscent of Arretine work, on the second-century wares of the Satto- 
Saturninus group of potters at Faulquemont and Chémery.” 

A very charming parallel to this fragment by Cornelius exists in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (fig. 3).!* The shape of the vase, the leaves and rosettes correspond 
so closely to Arret., pl. LX VII 295, 296 signed by [Pantagathus] C. Anni, that one 
can hardly doubt its attribution, although the “‘manuscript” tendrils between the 
leaves seem by a different hand. 

One should finally mention the crater of Ateius from K6ln, Arret., pls. XIV/LX 
61, which shows a slightly earlier adaptation of the wreath motive. On his p. 59 
Oxé assembles later parallels by Naevius of Pozzuoli, Cornelius and Bargathes, to 
whom we add C. Annius. The parallels to the present group of decorated ware from 
Washington bear out the connections between these potters as implied by Oxé. 

3. (101, 969). Fragment of a vase signed P. Cornel(i) (fig. 4). On the interior, 

' Boston, pl. XX VII 113 and Loeb, pl. VII 223. 2 Loeb, pl. VIII 306 et saep. 

3 Loeb, pl. VIII 305, 306 et saep. 4 This reading has been kindly confirmed by Mr. Caskey. 

5 See also Boston, pl. XXVIII 124. 

6 .g. our present example and Arret., pl. LX VIII 307, Rodo [P. Corneli]. 

7 E.g. our No. 5 below and the Phaethon-Vase, Boston, pls. XIV/XV 66; see also Hihnle, p. 18 and 
pl. 18 and 14. 8 Arret., pl. L 196. 9 Arret., pl. LX VII 295, 296. 

10 E.g. Arret., pl. LX VII 292. Loeb, pl. XVIII 177. 

12 See the illustrations of E. Delort, “‘La Céramique de Satto et Saturninus” in Annuaire de la Soc. 
d Hist. et d’ Archéol. de Lorraine, 1935; but of course Satto was really principally influenced by bis native 


Graufesenque (Folzer, Bilderschiisseln der ostgall. Sigillata-Manufakturen, pp. 19 f.) 
13 Inv. No. 17.194.1884. 
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corresponding to the external groove, is an offset. Decoration now missing was ap- 
plied to the rim. It. is unusual that the main surface is quite plain, as preserved, 
except for the signature. 

4. (101, 974). Unsigned fragment of a mould (fig. 5). The same palmette appears 
in Arret., pls. XXII 111, XX XT 122, 126 (Tigranus); a very similar palmette, Loeb, 
pl. XXI 222, Arret., pl. XX XI 130 (Tigranus). A similar large rosette: Arret., pl. 
XXXI 126; BMCat. L 107, fig. 28. Similar but not identical rosette borders: Loeb, 
pl. I 1 (Cerdo Perennt); Boston, pl. VI 3 (Pilades Perenni); BMCat. L 107, fig. 28; 
and a crater and fragmentary mould in the Metropolitan Museum,' both by Peren- 
nius (figs. 6 and 7). The rosettes on the Metropolitan Museum crater further re- 
semble ours in their arrangement between two rows of beads. The small sessile leaf: 
Boston, pl. XVI 68 (M. Perenni Tigrani); BM Cat. L 107, fig. 28. The three parallel 
diagonal panel divisions descending from the support of the palmette: e.g., Arret., 
pl. XX XI 125, 126, 130 (Tigranus). 

The net evidence of these parallels is of some interest, since they all point to the 
earlier phases of the Perennius shop (Cerdo, Pilades, Tigranus) without any con- 
nections with M. Perennius Bargathes and the other parallel potters mentioned in 
connection with Cornelius (Nos. 1 and 2 above). 

5. (101, 973). Unsigned fragment of a mould by M. Perennius Bargathes (fig. 8). 
It might almost have served as the matrix for Arret., pl. LX VII 292, g.v. with 
references. 

6. (101, 972). Unsigned fragment of a mould, attributable to M. Perennius 
Bargathes (fig. 9). This vase, as preserved, is a comparatively simple example of the 
baroque style discussed by Oxé.? Only four stamps and the stylus are used, all in 
horizontal rows. Possibly additional figures in triangular panels filled the lower - 
part of the original mould. For a comparison of styles of concentric circles like the top 
row, see Hihnle, pl. I. Their use is chiefly in registers, as here, on the works of M. 
Perennius Bargathes, Naevius of Pozzuoli, and P. Cornelius.* The use of leaves 
arranged in horizontal rows or back-to-back is not uncommon,‘ but I have not found 
this particular leaf repeated elsewhere. The reversing spirals are found elsewhere 
as struts used in tripods,’ and at an early time may have been integral parts of the 
tripod die, but they were not necessarily so and may have also had a separate decor- 
ative purpose of their own, as is shown by Arret., pl. XXIV 113f and Viviani, p. 85 
(both by Tigranus), which show a similar type of tripod without these structurally 
used spirals.’ This is the only instance that I have found of this decorative element 
used separately. 


1 Inv. Nos. 10.210.37 and 25.78.108 respectively. 2 Schumacher Festschrift, pp. 301-308. 

3 For instance, Dragendorff, pls. IV 7, V 44, VI 50, 62; Loeb, pls. XV 351, XVIII 109; Boston, pl. 
XXX 133; BMCat. L 105, fig. 27 with Arret., pl. L 198 (P. Cornelius); Oxé, Schumacher Festschrift, pl. 
34B 1-4; etc. 

4 For instance, Loeb, pl. XV 349; Boston, pl. I 128; Arret., pls. XI 38a, XIII 55b, XLVI 161, 162, 164, 
XLVII 173, ete. 

5 For instance, Boston, pls. IV 2 (M. Perennius Tigranus), X 26, 29; Loeb, pl. III 53 (Cerdo Perenni). 

6 It is entirely possible that the tripods may be more alike than appears superficially, since the princi- 
pal variations in type (apart from the presence or absence of spirals) lie in the superstructure above the 
basins, which may be the impression of separate stamps added to the essential tripod stamp. 


Fig. 8.—Cast oF FRAGMENTARY MouLp By 
M. Perennius Bargathes 
(NATIONAL MusEum) 


Fic. 9.—Cast or FracmMentary sy M. 
Perennius Bargathes (?) (NationAL Museum) 


Fic. 10.—FraGMEent sy M. Perennius Fig. 11.—Cast or Frac- 
Bargathes (?) (METROPOLITAN Museum) MENTARY sy M. 
Perennius Bargathes (?) 

(NATIONAL MusEum) 


Fic. 18.—FRAGMENT oF Mou.p, Ex- 
TERIOR (NATIONAL Museum) 


Fic. 12.—Cast or Moutp sy M. Perennius Tigranus 
Museum) 
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A row of dotted circles like our lower series appears on a fragment in the Metro- 
politan Museum showing a kalathiskos dancer, probably by Bargathes (fig. 10).' 

7. Unsigned fragment of a mould, attributable to M. Perennius Bargathes (?) 
(fig. 11). Like Nos. 5 and 6, this decoration consists of motives horizontally repeated, 
and it must be roughly contemporary. I have not found the same palmette else- 
where, though the general type is not rare. The pine-cones are perhaps related to the 
striated balls similarly used by C. Tellius, the predecessor of P. Cornelius,? but they 
are more closely connected with the pine-cones used on thyrsi in the later work of 
M. Perennius Tigranus (fig. 12).* (On his earlier work this element is rounder and 
more leafy; while the pine-cones of Certus Rasini and Quartio Rasini are still 
different.°) 

8. (101, 978). Unsigned fragment of a mould (fig. 13). The decoration (by M. 
Perennius Bargathes?) is insignificant. 

9. (101, 971). Unsigned fragment of a vertical rim of a plate (figs. 14 and 15). 


Fic. 14.— FRAGMENTARY Rim or PLATE (NATIONAL Museum) Fic. 15. — Prori.e or Fie. 14 (1:1) 


There is almost no published material on rims and applied figures of this type, al- 
though they are very common and offer a large and valuable field of classification. 
I know of no other deer on Arretine ware, mould- or wheel-made. An unpublished 
very similar rim with a running hound of the same quasi-Gaulish artistic school as 
the present deer is in the University Museum, Philadelphia. Dogs are also rare on 
Italian sigillata. 

This shape is unknown at Haltern (prior to a.p. 9/16) ® and is a modification of the 
more richly moulded rims of Augustan plates to a surface designed to accommodate 
the characteristic decoration. Its earliest dated occurrence is in Well No. 1 at Min- 
turnae, signed L. R. C. in planta pedis from a.p. 10-25.7 Quite apart from the 
chronological criteria of the shape, it has long been recognized that the small ap- 
plied figures are Tiberian or later. The present example is certainly not early *— 
perhaps Claudian. 

Howarp CoMFort 
HAvVERFORD COLLEGE 


1 Inv. No. 17.194.2053A. 2 Loeb, pl. XIV 366. ’ Metropolitan Museum, Inv. No. 19.192.22. 

4 For instance, BMCat. L 96, fig. 23; Arret., pl. XXV 115. 

5 Certus: Loeb, pl. VII 223. Quartio: Boston, pl. XXI 102. 

6 The nearest example is Léschcke’s Type 5a, which is comparatively rare and late at the site (p. 145). 

7 AJA. xlii, p. 128. However, within the general shape there are wide variations in detail of the rims. 
Quite different contours appear on the University Museum, Minturnae and Washington examples. 

8 Ohlenroth, 24/25 Ber. d. rém.-german. Komm. 1934-1935, p. 244. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ARCH OF THE SEVERI AT LEPCIS 
Puates XVITI-XX 


THE magnificent tetrapylon arch at Lepcis (Leptis Magna),' so splendidly published 
by Bartoccini in Africa Italiana, is of particular interest to all students of the politico- 
religious ideas of the early third century A.p.? Since the arch was anepigraphic, its 
historical significance can be understood only on the basis of a careful study of 
the bas-reliefs with which it was adorned. On both of the inner surfaces of each pylon 
were three reliefs arranged vertically, a total of twenty-four, and on the entablature 
over the entrance passage of each facade a large relief was placed.* In addition to 
these were the trophies, captives, and conventional floral designs at the corners of 
the pillars, the victories in the spandrels, and the decoration of the vault. Three of 
the reliefs of the large facade and a few of the others are in a fairly complete state of 
preservation. Since the present study is concerned solely with some problems of 
historical interpretation, no attempt will be made to give a full description of all the 
reliefs, for which the reader is referred to the publication by Bartoccini.‘ 

The reliefs of the northern and southern facades deal with military subjects. 
Among these are four trophies and well preserved figures of a male and a female cap- 
tive of oriental type, each of whom was bound at the foot of a trophy (fig. 1). 
Bartoccini points out that a captive with a superimposed trophy was placed on the 
southern face of each of the southern pillars and on the northern face of each of the 
northern pillars.® Figures of one male and one female captive have evidently been 
lost. In other words, the trophies and captives were seen to the right and left of the 
passage as one approached the arch from the city or by the road entering the city 
from the south. In each of the spandrels above the trophies and captives one of the 
four victories was located. On the entablature on each of these two sides of the arch 
were placed the scenes of triumph discussed below. The northern and southern 
facades were clearly exclusively concerned with military subjects. 

Of particular interest, however, is the relief from one of the pillars showing the 
siege of a walled city (fig. 2). This should be compared with the representation of 


1 The official name of the city until the fourth century was Lepcis. An inscription of 202 shows the use 
of this spelling at the time of Septimius Severus (R. Bartoccini, Le Terme di Lepcis, p. 81). For a full 
discussion of the subject cf. P. Romanelli, RendLinc. 1924, pp. 253 ff., and R. Bartoccini, Guida di 
Lepceis, p. 5 f. 

2 Renato Bartoccini, “L’ Arco Quadrifronte dei Severi a Lepcis (Leptis Magna),” Africa Italiana iv, 
1931, pp. 32-152. Citations to this article will be given under the name, Bartoccini, with appropriate 
page numbers, without repeating the title and the name of the periodical. Some earlier and very brief 
publications of a few of the reliefs are to be found in the following articles: Romanelli, Leptis Magna, 
pp. 88 ff.; Bartoccini, Rirista della Tripolitania i, 1925, pp. 298 ff.; Bartoccini, Guida, pp. 27 ff.; Pari- 
beni, Dedalo v, 1925, p. 669; Calza, Art and Archaeology xx, 1925, p. 218; Noack, Ant. i, 1924, p. 207. 
A more recent treatment may be found in the article by Rostovtzeff, published in Annales Contempo- 
raines lii, 1932, pp. 290 ff. 3 Bartoccini, p. 70. 

4 Photographs of the bas-reliefs from which the plates for this article are made were furnished 
through the courtesy of Sig. Bartoccini and Sig. Micacchi, director of Africa Italiana. 

5 Bartoccini, pp. 57 ff., figs. 32-38. 6 Bartoccini, pp. 71 ff., figs. 42 and 43. 
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Fic. 3.— Corn or Mar- 
cus AURELIUS AND Lvu- 
crus VERUS WITH SCENE 
or Dextrarum Junctio 


Fic. 4.—Corn or Sa- 
BINA WITH FIGURE 
oF CONCORDIA 


Fig. 1.—ARCH OF THE 
SEvVERI aT Lepcis. FiGuRE 
oF A CAPTIVE 
(Courtesy of Africa Italiana) 


Fig. 5.—Corn oF JuLia 
DoMNA WITH THE AT- 
TRIBUTES OF CONCORDIA 


Fig. 2.— ARCH OF THE SEVERI AT LEpPcis. SIEGE oF A WALLED City 
(Courtesy of Africa Italiana) 
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the capture of Seleucia by Septimius Severus, from his contemporary arch in the 
Roman forum.! On the relief in Rome it is clear that the Roman besiegers are about 
to take the city, since some of the defenders are already endeavoring to escape from 
the city on horse-back. The Parthians of Seleucia, clad in the close-fitting bracae, 
tunics, cloaks, and Phrygian caps, regularly associated in Roman art with various 
oriental races, are easily distinguished from the Roman legionaries outside the walls, 
with their short tunics, oval shields, and short broad-swords. In the Lepcis relief the 
shields and costumes of the soldiers outside the walls are of a type identical with 
those of the trophies of fig. 1 and the defenders of Seleucia. These soldiers of the 
Lepcis relief are clearly the unsuccessful besiegers, rather than defenders who have 
fallen from the walls, for, if the siege were successful, the victors would certainly 
appear in the picture as they do in the siege of Seleucia on the arch in the Roman 
forum. A fragment from Lepcis, showing two Roman soldiers attacking, was prob- 
ably directly connected with the siege scene, and, as Bartoccini explains, represents 
Roman soldiers routing the barbarian besiegers. Unfortunately the defenders of the 
city represented on the Lepcis relief are too damaged to permit of reliable identifica- 
tion. It is probable, however, that the Lepcis relief represents a city which was re- 
lieved by the timely arrival of Roman troops at a time when it was hard pressed 
by a barbarian assault. This relief of the siege, as well as the trophies, captives, and 
victories, clearly demonstrates that one purpose for which the arch was erected was 
to celebrate a military victory of Septimius Severus over a barbarian foe, probably 
when he drove away an enemy which was attacking a Roman fortified town.? 

On the facade of the arch facing in the direction of Oea (Tripoli) was represented a 
triumphal procession, which had just come to a halt after moving up from the specta- 
tor’s left (pl. X VIIIA).* Though slabs at both ends are missing, the relief as a whole 
is in a remarkably good state of preservation. The right half of the relief shows two 
rows of figures facing the spectator, the front row of which, on a slightly lower plane, 
is composed of those marching, while the rear row is made up of spectators, who line 
the road along which the procession moves. The lighthouse in the middle back- 
ground definitely associates the scene with a seaport town. Since the arch was 
erected at Lepcis, it is very probable that the event represented transpired in that 
city. 

At the extreme right a Roman soldier guards two prisoners of war, whose hands 
are bound behind their backs and who are clad in the same type of oriental costume 
as the captives already noticed. Six Roman soldiers carrying a ferculum, on which 
are some female captives with a child, follow immediately. A small figure, standing 
beside one of the soldiers and pointing up at the prisoners on the ferculum, is prob- 
ably a buffoon, making sport of the unfortunate captives for the amusement of the 
spectators.‘ To the left of the ferculum stands a figure clad in a tunic, gathered about 
the waist by a girdle and a sagum. Since none of the usual attributes, such as the 
branch, the sceptre, or the lance, and the cornucopia,* is here represented, Bartoc- 


1§. Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs, I, pp. 258 ff. 

2 This point will be discussed more fully at the conclusion of this article. 

3 Bartoccini, pp. 94-114, figs. 70-79. 4 Bartoccini, p. 105. 

5Samter, RE. viii, p. 2294: Saglio, DS. iii1, p. 248; M. Bernhart, Handbuch zur Miinzkunde 
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cini’s identification of this individual as Honos is certainly mistaken: ' he and the ad- 
joining individual, who is similarly clad, but without a girdle, and who carries a 
short military staff in his left hand, are undoubtedly military officers. 

The figure to the left of the two officers, who is leading the horses attached to the 
quadriga, is even more difficult to identify. Though his youthful appearance and his 
dress are obviously very characteristic of the Lar Familiaris, the usual attributes of 
the Lar are lacking, unless there was originally a patera, a rhyton, or other small 
object in his missing left hand.* A large medallion, or bulla, such as the one on the 
breast of this figure, was worn not merely by the Lar,* but also by a triumphing 
general as an apotropaic charm.‘ In the present case it is apparently worn by the 
person who is leading the triumphal chariot, rather than by the triwmphator himself. 
Since the presence of the Lar Familiaris in a triumphal procession would certainly 
be quite exceptional, it is probable that this figure is intended to symbolize and per- 
sonify the spirit of the imperial family, the Gens Septimia, which has led the emperor 
to victory. On account of the complete lack of the conventional attributes of Genius ® 
the figure cannot be identified with any type of Genius, as has been suggested by 
Bartoccini.* The worship of the gens of the ruling princeps is a feature of the im- 
perial cult which dates from the time of Julius Caesar and Augustus, both of whom 
took steps to popularize the conception of the divinity of the Julian gens.? Domitian 
erected a temple to the Gens Flavia at Rome.’ The great importance of the worship 
of the Gens Septimia in Africa is indicated by the imposing position of the temple of 
the Gens Septimia Aurelia, erected at Cuicul in 229 a.p. in the Forum Novum, which 
was built in 216 a.p.° The location of the most prominent temple at the head of the 
Novum Forum Septimianum at Lepcis is so closely analogous to the arrangement at 
Cuicul that one is led to surmise that this was also dedicated to the Gens Septimia, 
or perhaps to the Genius of Septimius. The cult statues of Septimius and Julia 
Domna enthroned, with the attributes of Jupiter and Juno, were certainly not 
inappropriate in a temple which occupied a position on the new Septimian forum at 
Lepcis akin to that of the Capitolium on the forum of most towns of the Roman 
type in Italy and the western provinces.'* The inference is that the gens of the ruler 
has become closely associated with the Capitoline Triad as the protecting divinity 


der rémischen Kaiserzeit, I, 91 (hereafter cited as Bernhart, Miinzkunde), Il, Tafel 64, 4. Cf. 
Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 76-77, concerning a silver cup from 
Boscoreale, with pictures and bibliography; Gnecchi, Riv. it. Num. xviii, 1905, p. 370 f. 

1 Cf. Bartoccini, p. 101. 

2 Hild, DS. iii?, pp. 937-949; Boehm, RE. xii, pp. 826-833; Wissowa, in Roscher, Lexikon, \i, pp. 
1891-1897; Religion und Kultus der Rémer 2, pp. 166 ff.; Waites, AJA. xxiv, 1920, pp. 241 ff. 

’ Hild, op. cit., iii, p. 943, fig. 4345. 4 Saglio, DS. i, p. 755. 

5 Otto, RE. vii, pp. 1155-70; Hild, op. cit., ii, pp. 1488-94; Birt, Roscher, Lexikon, i, pp. 1613-25. 

6 Cf. Bartoccini, pp. 100 f., 114. The writer suggests the resemblance of this figure to the lar, however. 

‘L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor, pp. 169, 227 f.; Herzog-Hauser, RE. Suppl. IV. 
pp. 826 f.; Heinen, Klio xi, 1911, pp. 129 ff.; Poinssot, “‘L’Autel de la Gens Augusta,”’ Gouvernement 
Tunisien: Notes et Documents. 

8 Suet. Domitianus, 1. Cf. RE. Suppl. IV, p. 838; Kornemann, Klio i, 1901, pp. 136 ff. 

® Cagnat, “Djemila,”” Musée Belge 1923, pp. 124 ff.; REA. xv, 1913, pp. 41 ff. 

10 Cf. Rostovzeff, Storia Economica e Sociale dell ’Impero Romano, pp. 387, 464, n. 13 (translation and 
revised edition of Rostovtzeff’s Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire. The comments on 
Lepcis do not appear in the original English edition). 
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of the Roman state. Moreover, inscriptions dedicated to the Severi generally include 
the domus divina, as well as the names of individual members of the imperial fam- 
ily, a practice hitherto exceptional.' In another relief from this arch, representing 
the Capitoline Triad, with a female divinity holding the cornucopia and patera, the 
facial features and coiffure of Juno appear to be those of Julia Domna (pl. X VITIB).? 
It is very probable that Septimius was similarly identified with Jupiter on this re- 
lief, for the lower part of the beard of Jupiter (which is all that remains), bears a 
resemblance to the characteristic pointed beard of the emperor. Moreover, a frag- 
ment of another relief from this arch * shows the head of Septimius with the attri- 
butes of Jupiter. Obviously the worship of the divine spirit of the family of the 
emperor played an important réle at the time of Septimius, particularly in Africa. 
The concept of the Lar Familiaris is closely connected in the Roman family religion 
with the Gens, and, in fact, it is probable that the Lar Familiaris, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Genius Natalis, is really in origin the divine personification of the 
first ancestor of the Gens.‘ Since there are no known artistic representations of the 
divine Gens as such, the conventional figure of the Lar Familiaris was evidently 
selected by the artists of the time of Septimius Severus to convey the idea of the 
divine spirit of the Septimian family. It is fully in keeping with the ideas of the time 
that the spirit of the Gens Septimia should lead the chariot of Septimius in the trium- 
phal procession, especially since the event probably took place at the time of his re- 
turn as a conquering hero to the place of his birth.» The bust carved on the bulla 
worn by the Gens is probably that of Septimius himself. 

In the chariot stand Septimius Severus and his two sons (pl. XIXA). Unfortunately 
the faces of the two sons are missing, but there is no doubt as to their identity, for 
no one else would be permitted to ride with the emperor in his triumphal chariot. 
The conception is plainly that of the unity and power of the imperial family, the 
Gens Septimia. On the front of the chariot is a relief showing the Tyche of Lepcis 
between Herakles and Dionysus, in the act of receiving a wreath from the one and a 
thyrsus from the other. The patron gods of Lepcis thus do honor to the Tyche of the 
city because of the victory of Septimius Severus, a son of Lepcis. Following the 
chariot comes a group of horsemen with trophies, who are probably officers and 
soldiers of the legions and auxiliary troops. The ceremony was clearly a triumphal 
procession of Septimius Severus and his sons, which the presence of the lighthouse 
and of the patron deities of Lepcis indicates was probably celebrated in that city. 

A rather fragmentary relief of the eastern facade, representing another triumphal 
procession, has been explained by Bartoccini as the triumph of Caracalla. There is 
no adequate reason why Caracalla should have enjoyed this special distinction, 
however, especially since he appears with his father in the chariot of the triumphal 
procession of the western facade, described above. Since the reliefs on the other two 
faces of the arch afford no indication whatever that either of them was dedicated to 

1 Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, indices. Cf. Toutain, Les Cultes Paiens, I, 70. 

2 Bartoccini, p. 80, fig. 48; cf. Bernouilli, Rémische Ikonographie, II, 3, pp. 35 ff., Taf. XV-X VIII; cf. 
Bernhart, Miinzkunde, indices. ’ Bartoccini, p. 96, fig. 64. 

4 Hild, op. cit., iii, pp. 939 ff.; Lécrivain, DS. ii, pp. 1505 ff. 

5 The date of the erection of the arch will be discussed below. 

6 Bartoccini, pp. 94 ff., figs. 71-75. 
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a single individual member of the imperial family, it cannot be inferred that this 
fragmentary triumphal procession was in special honor of Caracalla.' It is much 
more probable that the relief of the eastern facade was another representation of the 
same triumphal procession of Septimius and his two sons. 

On the southern face of the arch was a relief depicting a ceremony in which 
Septimius and Caracalla clasp hands in the presence of a number of witnesses, 
among whom Geta and Julia Domna occupy the most prominent positions (pl. XTXB).? 
Geta stands between the two principal parties, while his mother looks on from a posi- 
tion immediately to the left of Caracalla. A careful comparison of the faces of the 
two youths with the contemporary portraits of Caracalla and Geta leaves no doubt 
that Bartoccini’s identification of the taller figure to the left as Geta and the shorter 
one in the centre as Caracalla is mistaken.* The youth with the full neck and coarser 
features, who is clasping hands with Septimius, is undoubtedly Caracalla. Moreover, 
there is no doubt that the shorter, boyish figure in the centre is the younger brother, 
Geta, who became fifteen years old in 204,‘ when the arch was probably erected, 
while his older brother, who was already eighteen, had attained his full stature.® 
Furthermore, it is clear from a study of figures 84 and 85 of Bartoccini’s article and 
a comparison of these pictures with the photograph of the relief taken before the 
faces of the two youths were found ° that the face of the short central figure has been 
evenly and carefully severed from the relief. Since Caracalla ordered his brother’s 
name and likeness removed from all public monuments after he had murdered him, 
the inference that the face which had been deliberately removed was that of Geta is 
inescapable. There is no record that Caracalla ever suffered damnatio memoriae. 
That the face of a victim of damnatio memoriae, which was deliberately removed 
from a public monument, should subsequently come to light is certainly unusual, 
but the alternative possibility that Geta’s face was not removed at all from such a 

1 Bartoccini, pp. 138 ff., figs. 102-07. 2 Bartoccini, pp. 114 ff., figs. 80-94. 

3 Bernouilli, Rémische Ikonographie, II, 2, p. 210, Taf. LV, a and 5; IT, 2, p. 201, No. 6; II, 3, p. 50, 
No. 1; p. 54, No. 56, Taf. XX; Anton Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, p. 271 f.; Jacobsen, ‘‘Cara- 
calla jeune,” RA. i, 1903, pp. 121-32; Askew, “‘Portrait of Caracalla in Corinth,” AJA. xxxv, 1931, 
pp. 442 ff.; Karl Neugebauer, “Die Familie des Septimius Severus,” Ant. xii, 1936, pp. 155-72; J. 
Madaule, “‘Le Monument de Septime Sévére au Forum Boarium,” Mél. d’ Arch. et d’ Hist. xli, 1924, pp. 
111-50; Bartoccini, pp. 116 ff., figs. 88-86; Bernhart, Miinzkunde, II, Taf. 12, 8 and 13; 13, 1-4; 43, 
5; 56, 13; 58, 11; 72, 10; 79, 1 and 3; 94, 12. For further bibliography consult Askew and Bartoccini. 
The most authentic portraits of the youthful Caracalla, aside from the coins, are undoubtedly the 
recently discovered bust from Corinth of about 206 a.p., the relief from the arch of the Argentarii of 
204 (cf. also Platner and Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, p. 44), the bust in the 
Naples Museum, and the round tablet described by Neugebauer. ; 

4 Fluss, RE.? ii, pp. 1565, 1946; Klebs, Prosop. Imp. Rom. iii, 206, n. 325. The evidence for dating the 
arch will be discussed later. 

5 Fluss, RE. ii, p. 1946. Klebs, op. cit. iii, 203, n. 321. For the conflicting evidence concerning the date 
of the birth of Caracalla, see Rohden, RE. ii, p. 2439. Since the relief under discussion indicates a differ- 
ence in age of more than one year, the year 186 is preferred to 188. Moreover, Gagé’s thesis (“‘ Les Jeux 
séculaires de 204 ap. J.-C et la Dynastie des Sévéres.”’ Mél. d’ Arch. et d’ Hist. li, 1934, p. 58, n. 2) that a 
child was born to Caracalla and Plautilla, probably in 204, points to the earlier date. The year 186 is 
also favored by O. Th. Schulz, Der rém. Kaiser Caracalla, p. 25, and with some reservations by E. 
Albertini, L’Empire Romaine, p. 252. The later date is preferred by Hasebroek, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte des Kaisers Septimus Severus, p. 113; Neugebauer, “‘Die Familie des Septimius Severus,” 


Ant. xii, 1936, pp. 155-72, and Fluss, loc. cit. 
6 Bartoccini, Guida di Lepcis, p. 32, fig. 3. 
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prominent monument in the native city of the Severi and that accidental damage 
at some later date caused such a clean break in the stones, presents a much more 
serious difficulty. Furthermore, it is surely more plausible to suppose that the taller 
individual, holding a place of equal prominence with Septimius himself, was Cara- 
calla, who was already Augustus and co-ruler in 204, rather than Geta, who had 
attained merely the lower position of Caesar, which he received in 198 and held 
until 208 or 209, when he became Augustus.' 

In view of the special importance which was attached to the double principate, 
it is very unlikely that Geta would be given a place of greater prominence than his 
older brother at a time when the latter held a distinctly higher position as the 
colleague of his fatker, with the rank of Augustus. It is significant that Septimius 
joins with Caracalla alone to carry out a sacrifice represented on another relief from 
this arch.? Since Septimius holds in his left hand the lituus, the ancient svmbol of 
the augur, carried by the Roman emperor in his réle as imperator while celebrating 
a triumph, it is clear that this scene is concerned with a military victory and tri- 
umph, undoubtedly the same one celebrated in the procession scenes of the two re- 
liefs already described.* On a monument clearly dedicated to the military success of 
Septimius special emphasis would certainly not be placed upon the proclamation 
of Geta as princeps juventutis in 202 or 203, as maintained by Bartoccini, because of 
his identification of the taller figure as Geta instead of Caracalla.‘ The presence of 
Herakles and Dionysus to the rear of Caracalla and Septimius respectively, indicates 
that the ceremony probably took place at Lepcis. To the right of the emperor are a 
military officer and a soldier, and at Caracalla’s right stands Julia Domna. The female 
figure adjoining the empress may be identified as Virtus by her military dress and 
helmet, the sword in her left hand, and the military standard, which she is evidently 
holding in her right. The badly damaged figure following Virtus is probably her 
associate, Honos.> The association of these two divinities with Julia Domna clearly 
points to her réle as Mater Castrorum. At the extreme left of the relief are two 
bearded men, easily recognized as civil magistrates by their togas and the volumina 
which they carry in their left hands. The character and significance of the divine 
figure with cornucopia, patera, and polos, directly behind Geta, will be discussed later. 

A full and correct interpretation of the scene depends upon a clear understanding 
of the significance of the ceremony of Deatrarum Junctio, or the joining of right 
hands. On the reverse of a coin of Antoninus Pius with the inscription CONCORDIAE, 
Antoninus and Faustina are shown clasping right hands, while Faustina holds a 
statuette of Concordia in her left hand.* A considerable number of coins of Marcus 

1 Fluss, RE.? ii, pp. 1566-68; Klebs, op. cit., iii, p. 206 f., n. 325; Hasebroek, op. cit., pp. 113, 143. 

2 Bartoccini, pp. 73 ff., figs. 44 ff. On the double principate, consult Ernst Kornemann, Doppelprinzi- 
pat und Reichsteilung im Imperium Romanum. 

3K. Scott, Trans. APA. lvi, 1925, pp. 101 ff.; Gagé, Mél. d’ Arch. et d’ Hist. xlvii, 1930, pp. 160 ff.; 
Gagé, RA. xxxii, 1930, pp. 20 ff. The object which Septimius carries is clearly the litwus and not a roll 
as explained by Bartoccini, p. 116. Cf. Gagé, Rev. Hist. clxxi, 1933, p. 17. 

4 Bartoccini, p. 122. Cf. references under note 1. 

5 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, p. 76, plate XII (pp. 94-95 in the 
Italian edition) on the cup from Boscoreale where Honos and Virtus are represented. 


6 Bernhart, op. cit., II, Taf. 60, 10; Mattingly and Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage, III, p. 72, 
n. 381 a. 
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Aurelius show Marcus and Lucius Verus joining hands, with the inscription: 
CONCORDIA AVGVSTOR (fig. 3, p. 513).' Another coin of Marcus Aurelius with the in- 
scription VOTA PUBLICA represents the emperor and Faustina joining hands.’ Particu- 
larly significant are the coins of Caracalla and Geta. One of Caracalla, which repre- 
sents Caracalla and Geta clasping right hands, with Julia Domna standing between 
them, has the inscription, CONCORDIA FELIX.* On a coin of Geta, with the words 
CONCORDIAE AETERNAE, Caracalla and Geta are seen joining hands. Others, 
showing Caracalla and Geta joining right hands, have the inscription: CONCORDIAE 
AVGG.‘ Some coins of Septimius Severus and Caracalla, or Caracalla and Geta, have 
merely two joined hands with the words AMOR MVTVVS or CARITAS MVTVA.® A 
coin of Barbia Orbiana, on which Alexander Severus and Barbia are seen clasping 
hands, has the inscription CONCORDIA AVGVSTORVM SC.* The numismatic evidence 
makes it perfectly clear that Concordia was commonly associated with the repre- 
sentation of Dextrarum Junctio and that the whole concept symbolized the spirit of 
peace and concord which was supposed to prevail between members of the imperial 
family.? 

Careful examination of the figure behind Geta, moreover, indicates clearly that 
she is undoubtedly the goddess Concordia herself. In her right hand she holds 
the patera, indicative of the ceremony of sacrifice, and in her left the cornucopia. 
These arethecustomary attributes of Concordia (fig. 4, p. 513).* On her head Concordia 
wears a crown, probably the Greek polos,’ while the long veil which hangs down over 
her left shoulder and breast indicates that she is performing a sacrifice.!° There can 
be no doubt that the figure in question is Concordia rather than the Tyche of Lepcis, 
as suggested by Bartoccini."' Though Tyche or Fortuna is represented with the 
patera on occasion, and generally carries the cornucopia,” the réle of Concordia fits - 
the present situation more closely, since the scene is clearly intended to emphasize 
the spirit of harmony between the two Augusti, Septimius and Caracalla, in which 
the younger son plays a part, though a minor one, and over which the goddess 
Concordia presides. 

Further study of the subject, however, will reveal a deeper and much more sig- 
nificant meaning to the scene under consideration. On some coins of Julia Domna 
the bust of that empress is represented holding the cornucopia on her left arm and 
carrying in her right a statuette of Concordia, which has the customary cornucopia 


1 Bernhart, op. cit., II, Taf. 10, 9; Taf. 78, 12; Mattingly and Sydenham, op. cit., III, p. 214, nos. 
7-11; 250, nos. 444-56; 277 f., nos. 795-803; 316, nos. 1278-96; Introduction, p. 196. ' 

2 Bernhart, op. cit., Taf. 57, 10; Mattingly and Sydenham, op. cit., III, pp. 75, 402 

’ Cohen, Médailles Impériales, IV, Caracalla, 24. 4 Cohen, op. cit., IV, Geta, 22 ff. 

5 Bernhart, op. cit., I, p. 116. 6 Bernhart, op. cit., II, Taf. 14, 6. 

7 Cf. Mattingly and Sydenham, op. cit., III, Introduction, pp. 13-19. 

8 Bernhart, op. cit., I, 87; I, Taf. 9, 1; 13, 14; 60; Cohen, op. cit., IV, Sept. Sev., 462 (of 203 a.p.); 
Gnecchi, Riv. zt. Num. xviii, 1905, p. 366; Mattingly and Sydenham, op. cit., IIT, pp. 214-18, nos. 1-6, 
33-40, 58-64. 

® Bernhart, loc. cit. Cf. Valentin Miiller, Der Polos, die griechische Gétterkrone, Berlin, 1915. 

10 For representations of the veil worn in this manner by a person sacrificing, see Bernhart, op. cit., 
II, Taf. 4, 13; 10, 10; 18, 8; 57, 4, 5; et al. 11 Bartoccini, p. 122. 

12 Otto, RE. vii, p. 41 f.; Peter, Roscher’s Lexikon, i*, pp. 1503 ff.; Hild, DS. ii, pp. 1264 ff.; Bernhart, 
op. cit., I, p. 90; I, Taf. 63; Mattingly and Sydenham, op. cit., indices; Gnecchi, op. cit., p. 368 f. 
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and patera.! A silver coin shows the bust of the empress with the attributes of Con- 
cordia (fig. 5, p. 513).2 A bust of Concordia from the capitolium of Sabratha un- 
doubtedly shows the features of Julia Domna.* On the Alexandrian coins, moreover, 
Homonoia (Concordia) appears for the first time in the coinage of 202/3 and 203 /4.4 
Clearly Julia Domna was closely associated with the conception of Concordia, which 
played a prominent part at the time of Septimius Severus, especially about the 
year 203 and following. 

At the time of Septimius Severus the conception of Concordia was closely asso- 
ciated with Juno, and in fact a dedication from Numidia of 212 a.p. to Juno Con- 
cordia indicates the syncretism of the two goddesses, a phenomenon thoroughly 
in keeping with the religious tendencies of the time.’ A Paris cameo shows Septimius 
Severus as the sun (Jupiter?) and Julia Domna as Juno.* Several of her coins bear 
the designation JVNO REGINA, JVNO LVCINA, JVNO CONSERVATRIX.? A Cilician 
inscription refers to her as the new Hera.* Perhaps most significant of all is the 
appearance of Juno on the arch of Lepcis with the characteristic features and coiffure 
of Julia Domna.°® Her divine character is clearly indicated by her association with 
Concordia and Juno. Since the two ideas are so closely connected, the identification 
of Julia Domna with Juno points clearly to her réle as Concordia. 

From the early days of the Principate it was customary to identify two young 
brothers belonging to the family of the princeps with the Dioscuri. With this was 
frequently associated the idea of Concordia. In the time of Augustus, Tiberius and 
his brother Drusus, who were very devoted to each other, were identified with 
Castor and Pollux.!° After the death of Drusus, Tiberius restored the old temple of the 
Dioscuri and dedicated it in the name of himself and his brother. In 10 a.p. Tiberius 
restored the temple of Concord in the Roman forum as the aedes Concordiae Augustae 
and had the names of Drusus and himself inscribed upon it.!! Nero and Drusus, the 
twin sons of Drusus, the son and heir of Tiberius, were identified with the Dioscuri 
and worshipped as such." The importance of the worship of the Dioscuri and Con- 
cordia as the symbols of the spirit of harmony in the imperial house, and especially 
among heirs and brothers, is obvious. 

In discussing the events of 211 A.p. after the death of Septimius Severus, Dio 
Cassius clearly indicated the emphasis which was placed upon Concordia at that 
time in the hope of creating harmonious relations between Caracalla and Geta, who 

1Gnecchi, Medaglioni Romani, II, p. 76, n. 6, and tav. 94, 9; Cohen, op. cit., IV, Julia Domna, 
240-41; Bernhart, op. cit., IT, Taf. 92, 5. 2 Gnecchi, op. cit., I, p. 45, n. 2 and tav. 22, 4. 

3 Rivista della Tripolitania i, 1925, p. 288. 

4 Vogt, Die alerandrinischen Miinzen I, 168; II, 116. 5 CIL. viii, 4197. 

6 Babelon, Camées antiques et modernes de la Bibliothéque nationale, p. 156, pl. XXXIV, 300. 

7 Cohen, op. cit., IV, Julia Domna, 92-99. Bernhart, op. cit., II, Taf., 12, 10-12; 36, 2. 

8 IGRR. iii, 856. Cf. CIG. 3956 b, add. 9 See above p. 516, note 2. 

10K, Scott, “‘Drusus, Nicknamed Castor,” CP. xxv, 1930, pp. 155-61. Especially significant is the 
passage from Valerius Maximus (V, 4, 3) in which, after describing how Tiberius hastened to the bedside 
of his dying brother, he adds these words, “‘His scio quidem nullum aliud quam Castoris et Pollucis 
specimen consanguineae caritatis convenienter adici posse.” 

1K, Scott, op. cit.; Platner and Ashby, op. cit., pp. 102 ff., 139. 

2 K. Scott, op. cit., pp. 379 f. Of special importance is the inscription from Cyprian Salamis (JGRR. 


iii, 997) and particularly the one from Ephesus of 19 to 23 a.p., which is published with comment by 
Keil, JAOS. xxiv, 1929, Beiblatt, 62-66. 
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pretended to love one another, but in reality were bitterly hostile.! Undoubtedly the 
conception of Concordia as the promoter of peace and harmony in the imperial 
family played a prominent réle during those earlier years when the growing mutual 
dislike of the two brothers was restrained only by the influence of their parents. 

There can be no doubt that Julia was regularly identified with the goddess Con- 
cordia. Furthermore, a careful comparison of the figure of Concordia on the relief 
under consideration with contemporary portraits of Julia Domna (pl. XX) including 
that from this arch already discussed (pl. X VITIB), shows that the former is certainly 
Julia Domna with the attributes of Concordia.? The round, full face, heavy chin, 
prominent nose, and characteristic coiffure indicate clearly the features of the wife of 
Septimius Severus. Certainly the present scene is intended to draw attention to the 
supposed unity and good relations of the imperial family. Septimius and Caracalla as 
co-emperors join hands in the presence of Geta and his mother. As the goddess 
Concordia, Julia Domna symbolizes the spirit of harmony which she undoubtedly 
endeavored to maintain among the other members of the family, and especially 
between her two sons. 

The scene of Dextrarum Junctio as a whole clearly expresses the hope and dream of 
Septimius that peace and concord might prevail among the members of the ruling 
family, and especially between his two sons, who would rule after his death as co- 
emperors. Both he and his wife tried desperately, but in vain, to turn this dream of 
a concordia princtpum into a reality. Beneath his dream the terrible, haunting fear 
that all would not turn out as he had hoped may be discerned. As Rostovtzeff has 
expressed it: “Right was his fear and not his official optimism and dream. As soon 
as Severus left this world no junctio dextrarum, no protection of his mother, were 
able to defend Geta.” * . 

On the entablature of the northern facade, facing the city, the sacrifice of a bull in 
the presence of Septimius Severus and Julia Domna was represented. The object 
which Julia Domna holds is a container, with pellets of incense, to be placed upon the 
altar as part of the supplicatio ture et vino, with which every solemn sacrifice began, 
rather than the vessel of fruit suggested by Bartoccini. Mars, Neptune, Apollo, the 
Genius of a living person, and the Lar Militaris received bulls, while all the other 
male deities received oxen. Probably bulls were sacrificed to the divine Gens, which, 
as indicated above, was closely connected with the concepts of the Lar Familiaris 
and the Genius. The religious concept of the gens is so closely connected with the 
Lar Familiaris and the Genius of the pater familias that it is reasonable to suppose 
that it would also be honored by the sacrifice of a bull. The scene in question 
probably represents a sacrifice at Lepcis in honor of the Gens Septimia. Adjoining 


1 Dio, LX XVIII, I, 4-5. 

2 Bernouilli, op. cit., IT, 3, pp. 35 ff., Taf., XV-X VIII; Babelon, op. cit. 

’ Annales Contemporaines lii, 1932, p. 303. 

4 Macrobius, Saturnalia, III, 10; Servius on Aeneid, III, 21 and IX, 624; Dura Papyrus 2, col. I, 
lines 5, 9, 19, 20; col. II, lines 9, 16, 17, 22 (published in part by Rostovtzeff in Miinchener Beitrage 
zur Papyrusforschung xix, 1934, pp. 364-67 and by Silk and Welles in Excavations at Dura-Europos, 
Fifth Season, pp. 295-96). Cf. W. Rist, “‘ Die Opfer des rémischen Heeres,”’ “‘ Acta Fratrum Arvalium,”’ 
CIL. vi, 2024-2119, 32328-32392, passim. Cf. Henzen’s edition passim, esp. xciv, cxl-exliii, 
exevii-cxeviii, and Hild, DS. iii, p. 944. 
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Julia Domna is the goddess Roma holding the orbis terrarum. The association of the 
worship of Roma with the princeps in the early development of the imperial cult is 
well known. She is evidently joined here with the spirit of the ruling family, the 
Gens Septimia, instead of with Septimius himself or his genius. A large group of 
spectators, probably including the duoviri and the decurions of Lepcis, witnessed the 
ceremony.' 

A relief from one of the pillars shows Septimius Severus and Caracalla, both 
velato capite, and probably accompanied by Geta, standing by statues of Silvanus and 
Virtus in front of a temple. The presence of the head of Herakles between the two 
emperors and the badly damaged figure of Dionysus on the other side of Septimius 
suggest that the ceremony probably took place at Lepcis. Unfortunately, it is im- 
possible to identify the remaining figures, or to determine the exact nature of the 
ceremony.” It may have been performed in front of the most prominent temple at 
Lepcis at this time, namely the large one at the head of the Novum Forum Septi- 
mianum, which was dedicated to the Gens Septimia, or to the Genius of Septi- 
mius.* 

The problem of the interpretation of the arch as a whole must now be considered. 
Two themes are outstanding, a military victory and triumph of Septimius, and some 
leading political and religious ideas of the Severi largely related to the concept of 
the concordia principum. It is perfectly clear that the group of military scenes has to 
do with a victory before the walls of a besieged Roman city, in which Septimius 
Severus succeeds in driving away the barbarians who were attacking it. What city 
and what event was the arch intended to commemorate? Two possibilities suggest 
themselves. In 197 (or 198) Septimius set out for the Orient and succeeded in a short 
time in relieving the city of Nisibis, the Roman garrison of which was being besieged 
by the Parthians.‘ The other possibility is directly connected with Lepcis itself. 
In 203 the Roman communities of the Tripolitania were attacked by desert tribes, 
who were driven back by Roman troops,® presumably under the command of the 
emperor himself, who is known to have made a trip to Africa in 203, when he prob- 
ably visited Lepcis.® 

Though there is no specific indication that Lepcis itself was besieged, it is likely 
that the invaders sought to take the chief Roman cities of the area and were repulsed 
by the arrival of a Roman army. It would certainly be more logical to suppose that 
the victory celebrated at Lepcis was the relief of that city itself by the arrival of 
their fellow townsman, now the emperor Septimius Severus, with a strong Roman 
army. Moreover, all of the topographical indications which have been observed in 
the reliefs point clearly to Lepcis as the scene of the triumphal procession and the 
religious ceremonies connected with it. A triumph at Rome cannot be intended, for 
none is known to have been celebrated there in 202 or 203 after the return of Septi- 

1 Bartoccini, pp. 129 ff., figs. 95-100. 2 Bartoccini, pp. 74-78, figs. 44-46. 3 See above. 

4 Fluss, RE. ii, pp. 1968 ff.; Hasebroek, Sept. Sev., pp. 110 ff.; Bartoccini, p. 111. 

5 Aurel. Victor, De Caes., XX, 19, “Tripoli, cuius Lepti oppido oriebatur, bellicosae gentes submotae 
procul.” Alexandrian coins of 203/4 with the inscription NIKH undoubtedly refer to the events of the 
Tripolitania (Vogt, Die alexandrinischen Miinzen, I, 168; II, 116; Dattari, Numi Augg. Alexandrini, 


4012, 4024); Cagnat, Armée romaine d’ Afrique 2, p. 54. 
6 Hasebroek, op. cit., pp. 132 ff., 162 f.; Fluss, RE.? ii, p. 1975 f. 
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mius from his oriental victories and before he set out for Africa.! Furthermore, it is 
surely more reasonable to suppose that the inhabitants of Lepcis erected an arch in 
their city to commemorate an important recent local victory than the relief of a 
distant city, which had taken place six years previously. Though the armor and the 
costume of the prisoners on the arch at Lepcis is certainly characteristically Parthian, 
as a comparison with the reliefs of the arch of Septimius in the Roman forum will 
show, it should be noted that a similar type of costume was commonly worn by other 
barbarian enemies of Rome. Especially noteworthy in this connection are the Da- 
cians from the arch of Trajan ? in his forum at Rome and those of the reliefs from his 
column.’ It is evident that barbarians were conventionally represented in this way, 
or that this type of costume was actually in rather general use among the eastern 
enemies of Rome. Unfortunately, no pictures of warriors of the African tribes are 
available, except some archers serving as Roman auxiliaries from the arch of Con- 
stantine, which are of no value for the present study.‘ Some African mosaics from 
the Tripolitania, however, show a similar type of costume. A mosaic from Lepcis 
itself, which depicts a lion-hunt, shows hunters on horseback wearing tight-fitting 
trousers, tunic and cleak, similar to those of the prisoners on the arch.* On a mosaic 
from the villa of Dar Buc Ammera, not far from Lepcis, depicting peasants at work 
on a farm, the individual who is directing the work is clearly wearing a cloth head- 
covering, which hangs down over the back of his neck and shoulders, in a manner 
very similar to that worn by the prisoners of war on the arch.* Since the type of 
costume worn by the native population of Africa was clearly similar to that of the 
captives represented on this arch, it is reasonable to conclude that these captives 
were probably native Africans. 

In view of the fact that the reliefs are probably concerned with a victory won by . 
Septimius Severus in person, which the topographical indications definitely connect 
with Lepcis, it is clear that the arch was erected in that city in honor of the visit of 
the emperor and his family to his native town in 203, following a victory over 
rebellious tribes of the Tripolitania. This arch itself, consequently, furnishes addi- 
tional and very convincing proof that Septimius and his family did actually visit 
Lepcis at the time of his sojourn in Africa in 203. The date of its construction was 
probably in 203 or 204.7 

The reliefs were designed not merely to commemorate the military victory and 
the triumphal procession, which followed at Lepcis, but also the religious ceremonies 
connected with these events. Special attention was given to the important réle 
played by Julia Domna as the personification of Concordia in the person of the god- 
dess herself, who represented the spirit of harmony which officially was supposed to 
prevail among the members of the imperial family. The emphasis upon Concordia 


1 Spartianus, Septimius Severus, XVI, 6; cf. Hasebroek, op. cit., p. 128 f.; Fluss, RE.? ii, pp. 1973 ff. 

2 Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, II, pp. 78 ff., fig. 9; cf. Ruesch, Guida del Museo di Napoli, I 2, p. 22. 

3 Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Traianssdéule; Strong, La Scultura Romana, II, pp. 153 ff.; Reinach, 
Répertoire de Reliefs, I, pp. 330 ff. 

‘ Orange, “‘Maurische Auxilien im Fries des Konstantinsbogens,”’ Symbolae Osloenses xiii, 1934, pp. 
105-13. 5 Romanelli, “‘ Mosaici di Leptis Magna,” Africa Italiana ii, 1928-29, p. 254 f. 

6 Aurigemma, Mosaici di Zliten (Africa Italiana: Monografie II), pp. 84-86. 

7 Cf. Bartoccini, p. 152. 
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was intended to cover over an already well developed mutual hostility of Caracalla 
and Geta. The prominence of the two brothers, the place of Julia Domna as Con- 
cordia, the presence of the Gens Septimia together with the leading position of 
Septimius on the reliefs, lay stress upon the concept of the unity of the imperial 
family. The arch was apparently erected in honor of the divine Gens Septimia, which 
is known to have been worshipped in Roman Africa, and to which the main temple 
on the new Septimian Forum at Lepcis was probably dedicated. 

Prescott W. TowNsEND 
InpIANA UNIVERSITY 


THE FORTIFICATIONS OF ATHENS AT THE OPENING 
OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR! 


ALTHOUGH the problems to be discussed in this paper have been a subject of debate 
and study since the time of the earliest travelers in Greece and the earliest students 
of Athenian history and topography, the evidence still allows a fundamental revision 
of our conception of many of them. It is possible to produce evidence beyond 
theoretical consideration for the existence of a Phaleric Wall, to add a chapter to the 
history of the Peiraeus and subtract one from that of Athens, and to show a new 
picture of the state of the Athenian defenses in the period between the Persian and 
the Peloponnesian Wars. The scheme of the fortifications is indicated by the heavy 
line on our plan (fig. 1). 

We may begin with a consideration of the Phaleric Wall. Along the line indicated 
by students whose views are represented by John Day ? may be found numbers of 
squared blocks of coarse conglomerate, averaging 1.25 m. by 0.60 m. in dimension. 
These traces may be enumerated seriatim, beginning at Athens. Below the western 
end of the Museum Hill, on the opposite side of the Ilissus, there is a wine-pressing 
establishment, under the walls of which can be seen several such blocks in situ. The 
plan cannot be determined. On the Sikellaria ridge there can be seen some doubtful 
rock-cuttings, but these traces are of little use, for a large part of the hill has been 
quarried away. South of the ridge, where Kaupert * marks “Grundmauerspuren,”’ 
the traces seen by him are no longer clearly visible, but there is a block of limestone, 
roughly dressed, measuring 1.17 m. by 0.95 m. by 0.45 m. The longest dimension is: 
incomplete. The modern settlement of New Smyrna now covers the ridge and the 
peak to the south of this, and the ridge between the height marked by Kaupert 
“51.1” and the church of St. Theodore is now occupied by a playground and a 
small refugee settlement. In the valley, on the opposite slope, however, at Kaupert’s 
“‘cistern”’ there are several conglomerate b!ocks of the dimensions first suggested. 
They have been reworked as washing troughs, but there are fragments of at least 
three or four blocks (fig. 2). A little higher up the same slope, a conglomerate block 
lies almost buried. Numerous blocks, complete and fragmentary, are built into the 
walls and buildings around the Church of St. Theodore (fig. 3); and quantities of 
head-sized stones used in various nearby constructions are of similar conglomerate, 
and may be the remains of shattered blocks. 

Along the southern, sloping end of the ridge there is a line of débris showing as a 
bare, road-like path. From the disposition of the houses it does not seem to have 

1] wish to express my appreciation for advice and assistance in many forms from Dr. Homer Thomp- 
son, Professor Oscar Broneer, and, in particular, Professor C. H. Morgan II, Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, who gave me permission to publish this article. Mr. Wulf 
Schaeffer prepared the plan on the basis of a sketch made by me, compiled from various maps of the 
Karten von Attika and the plan accompanying Judeich’s Topographie von Athen. 

? TAPA. lix, 1928, p. 164 f.; AJA. xxxvi, 1932, p. 1 f. On our plan, fig. 1, the cross-marks indicate 
the approximate location of the remains found. 


’ Curtius-Kaupert, Karten von Attika, Bl. III, Athen-Peiraeus. Further references to this plan will 
be indicated by the word “‘ Kaupert.” 
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been a road, but it resembles the phenomenon produced by fallen brick, in which 
little grass grows if it is well drained and tightly packed.' At the bottom of the ridge, 
to the south of the church, more fragments of conglomerate blocks are seen built 
into houses and mud-brick fences. 

At the end of the ridge a small stream has cut across the hypothetical line of the 
wall. No certain trace of construction can be observed in the banks of the stream, 
although at one point a mass of white poros fragments may possibly be part of the 
foundation packing. Unfortunately the buildings erected on the sides of the stream 
on the hypothetical line make it impossible to examine the scarp carefully. Beyond 
the houses, however, some conglomerate blocks can be seen almost buried in the 
earth. 

East of Kaupert’s “Salzteiche,” near the point “2.7,” are some blocks; one of 
limestone, the other of conglomerate (fig. 4). The latter corresponds to our first- 
mentioned average dimensions. About 20 m. to the east are four or five more than 
half-sized fragments of similar blocks. The place to the southeast marked by Kaup- 
ert “‘Mauerreste”’ is the site of similar conglomerate blocks apparently built into 
the foundations of houses now destroyed. In the neighborhood, especially toward the 
heights of Old Phaleron, are again quantities of much broken conglomerate, also 
possibly from our blocks. 

Further south, east of St. George, where Kaupert indicates a “‘cistern,”’ there is 
now a schoolhouse on the heights above the quarry, but on the edge of the quarry are 
preserved slight foundations including blocks similar to the foregoing. A little to the 
south of Kaupert’s “13.2,” just above the modern coast boulevard, is a large founda- 
tion built of re-used blocks including some from a monumental building, but others 
from the series we are following (fig. 5). At the point “Kap Kolias” the rock ex- 
tending into the sea just under water level seems to have been smoothed off by tool- 
ing, possibly for the foundations of a mole or sea-tower. 

The blocks are so weathered and broken as to show no traces of the original work- 
ing. They probably belonged, in any case, to the foundations. Conglomerate was 
apparently little used in Athens in the fifth century,” but there is no reason to believe 
that the remains observed are not from the original construction of the wall. Indeed, 
the wall seems to have been abandoned even during the Peloponnesian War, and 
there is no record of its reconstruction.* Still, the conglomerate stone is native to 
almost the entire region traversed by the wall, and would have been chosen for the 
sake of economy. 

It is needless to review the arguments concerning the Phaleric Wall derived from 
literary evidence. Day (op. cit.) has done this with elaborate completeness, and 
Judeich ‘ has naturally mustered all the evidence for his own point of view. Suffice it 
to say that the obvious reading of Thucydides requires a third, Phaleric, wall; that 
the course advocated by Day and his predecessors is the most logical from the stand- 


1 The possible significance of this feature was pointed out by Professor Oscar Broneer. It is possible 
that we have in these traces the ruins of a particularly massive mud-brick fence of more recent date, 
although the fact that they lie in a line admirably adapted to the contour of the land from a military 
standpoint, is indeed suggestive. 2 Thompson, Hesperia vi, 1937, p. 45, especially note 3. 

3’ Day, TAPA. lix, 1928, p. 176 f. 4 Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, 1931, p. 158. 
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point of naturally defensible contours; and that the remains enumerated would seem 
to corroborate his reasoning. It seems by all means probable that the Phaleric Wall 
did extend from the southwestern foot of the Museum Hill to the point beyond 
modern Old Phaleron. 

Another fact may corroborate this theory; a fact derived from an argument that 
has repercussions in other. directions. Kaupert,' in an article giving the measure- 
ments of the lengths of the various walls plotted by him, states that the length of the 
Northern Leg of the Long Walls was 6610 m., and of the Southern, 6620 m. A pecu- 
liarly uncritical acceptance of these figures has precipitated later students of the 
question into complicated difficulties. In general, they have attempted to derive 
from this figure the length of the stade employed by Thucydides and hence to argue 
about the lengths of the other walls. Day? gives a summary of the results, but on the 
basis of the same figure is himself led astray. The fact is that the measurement of 
Kaupert was from the Peiraeus to, as Judeich himself says, the “upper diateich- 
isma”’—i.e., to the monument of Philopappos on the one hand and the Hill of the 
Nymphs on the other, indicated by a light line on our plan. Kaupert thought that 
this line of wall across the Pnyx ridge was the Themistoclean Wall; thus he naturally 
measured between the points stated. But all later students, including Judeich, plot 
the Themistoclean Wall correctly across the westward foot of the Pnyx range, and 
consider the wall across the ridge a later addition. This wall, however, was certainly, 
by no theory, in existence at the time of the opening of the Peloponnesian War; 
therefore Pericles, in giving the lengths of the walls to be defended (Thue. I, xiii, 7) 
could not have referred to it. He measured the Long Walls from the foot of the Pnyx 
spurs to the Peiraeus. Thus it is obvious that Kaupert’s figure is too large, and by 
plotting on his map the course of the Themistoclean Wall as it is known to have. 
existed, and measuring between that line and the Peiraeus, we get a figure of 6,000 m. 
for the length of the Long Walls. On the basis of this figure we may review the facts. 

Thucydides gives the lengths of the walls to be defended as follows: Asty circuit, 
omitting the portion between the Phaleric Wall and the Northern Long Wall, 43 
stades; Long Walls, 40 stades; Phaleric Wall, 35 stades; Peiraeus (complete, al- 
though only half was to be defended), 60 stades. Thus, if the Long Walls were 40 
stades in length, and are known to have been 6,000 m. in length, the stade measured 
150 m. This is considerably shorter than any figure used so far in expositions of the 
problem, but leaving aside for the moment the question as to whether the towers 
were included in Pericles’ estimate, we may consider the possibility that a stade 
of 150 m. actually existed. For Hultsch* has shown some reason for believing that 
Xenophon did employ a stade of about that length in his reports of the itinerary of 
marching troops, and it may be that such a stade was in current use, for other 
purposes. 

There are eight instances in the History of Thucydides where he notes a distance 
in stades between places that can be measured today with some approximation to 
accuracy. They are given in tabular form following: ‘ 

1 Monatsbericht d. Berl. Akad., 1879, p. 630. 2 AJA. xxxvi, 1932, p. 1 f. 


3 Griech. und Rém. Metrologie?, 1882, p. 59. 
4 A few comments on the table are necessary. The measured distance from Plataea to Thebes looks 
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Length of 
Stade in 
Reference Distance Measured Stades Metres Metres 
. II, xxi, 2 Athens-Camp at Acharnae j 9000 150 
. I, lxiii, 2 Olynthos-Potidaea j 9000—10,000 150-166 
. VI, lix, 3 Harbor at Syracuse (width of mouth). . 1000 125 
. Corinth-Krommyon 21,000 175 
. VII. xix, 2 Athens-Dekeleia 2 22.000 183 


There are, of course, two factors which contribute to possible error in our calcula- 
tions. In the first place, Thucydides gives his figures in round numbers. We may, 
however, suppose that when he does not know the exact figure he gives an estimate 
to the nearest five. Thus in distances as low as sixty stades the margin of error may 
be almost five per cent. In the second place, ignorant as we are of the actual courses 
followed by the road in any given case, we can only approximate our own measure- 
ments. An appreciable margin of error is more than possible. On the other hand, it is 
probably not more than ten per cent in all, so that we are certain that in at least 


suspiciously convenient. It is obtained, however, by comparing measurements on maps with figures 
given by the distance meters of automobiles. The direct route from the ancient walls of Thebes to those 
of Plataea cannot have been longer than eleven kilometres; it was perhaps less than ten and one half, 
but the closest possible estimate is given. The distance between Athens and the camp at Acharnae is 
measured on a straight line on Kaupert’s map (Karten von Attika, Bl. IV, Pyrgos) from the probable 
location of the Acharnian gate to the ruins of the fortified camp on the hill south of Epano Liosia (see 
Frazer’s commentary on Pausanias I, xxxi, 6). The road distance could not have been appreciably 
longer than the straight line distance, for the terrain is quite level and easy. Although the probable site 
of Acharnae itself is ten kilometres at least from Athens, Thucydides does seem to be speaking of the 
camp: “they saw the troops about sixty stades away from Athens, near Acharnae.” The distance from 
Olynthos to Potidaea is obtained approximately by plotting on a map the locations as given to me by 
Professor David M. Robinson. The difference of one thousand metres between the two figures results 
from the inability to locate each line of walls accurately. The fifteen stades given for the length of the 
island of Sphakteria result in a stade of 300 m. It is possible that there is an error in the text or in the 
report; the fact that 300 m. is just twice 150 m. is interesting, and may indicate that a double stade 
was used. The length of the stade used in measuring the width of the Great Harbor at Syracuse and the 
distance from Eretria to Oropos (see Pickard, AJA. vii, 1891, p. 388) is considerably smaller than 
even 150 m. But Thucydides occasionally refers to a “‘sea stade,” in terms of which the latter figure is 
specifically given. Although other instances of this term (e.g. Straits of Messina, VI, i, 2; and the 
Straits of Rhion, IT, lxxxvi, 3) cannot be brought into comparison because of possible changes in 
the conditions, it is not at all unlikely that the measurement of distances on land was different from 
that on the sea. Even today we have land miles and sea miles. 

The figure for the distance between Corinth and Krommyon is larger than 150 m. Day finds in it 
proof of a stade of 178.6 m. (AJA. xxxvi, 1932, p. 6, n. 1; our figure is somewhat smaller than Frazer’s, 
which must have been taken by the bridge across the canal, whereas ours is directly via Isthmia.) In 
this case it is possible that a Corinthian unit was employed. But the Athens-Dekeleia figure is another 
sort of problem. From Athens to Tatoi. the probable site of the Spartans’ camp, is about 22 km. From 
Athens to the foot of the hills in which the camp is located, or to the probable boundary of the deme 
of Dekeleia, is 18 km. or 120 stades of 150 m. It is possible, although improbable, that the latter dis- 
tance is the one which Thucydides had in mind. He says that from Athens to Dekeleia is about 120 
stades; and from Dekeleia to the Boeotian border is “‘not much more.’ Thus Dekeleia was about half 
way, or not quite, from Athens to the Boeotian border. The probable Boeotian border of Thucydides’ 
day was about 49 km. from Athens. The mid point would be about 24 km. from Athens; Tatoi thus fits 
the evidence best. The resultant figure of 183 m. is the greatest to appear so far, and may give cause for 
surprise. Although the Corinth-Krommyon distance may have been in Corinthian stades, the Athens- 
Dekeleia figure was certainly in Athenian units. 
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three cases (possibly four) the stade was no longer than 165 m.; two may be thrown 
out because they are sea stades; one may be in foreign units; and a last is definitely 
longer than 165 m. Whatever else the table may show, it is at least evident that a 
stade of 150 m. is not impossible, even in Thucydides. That units of varying lengths 
were used is undeniable, and that one of these units was 150 m. in length we may not 
be rash in accepting. 

Turning to the problem of the walls of Athens, we may apply the deductions made 
above to the actual measurements of the walls. If we accept a stade of 150 m., we 
shall have no difficulty in comparing the ancient and modern figures. If we are un- 
convinced and demand a larger unit, we must make further calculations based on the 
assumption that the sides of the towers were included in Pericles’ estimate. It would 
be possible, of course, to assume towers of various sizes and intervals to fit almost 
any length of stade desired. We have no way of knowing with any degree of accuracy 
how many or how large were the towers of any of the walls. But we are almost ob- 
liged to assume, as Day says, that the basis of measurement was in all cases the 
same. It is most unreasonable to suppose that one line of wall was measured with the 
faces of the towers included, another in a straight line, and the two figures juxtaposed 
in the same sentence without comment. It is on such an assumption that we are 
most reasonably to proceed. Not only is this true, but we may also suppose that if 
the towers were included the ratio of measured tower-faces to straight line measure- 
ments would in the several cases be essentially the same. That is, if the towers on 
the Long Walls had faces the combined length of which was equal to one tenth of the 
straight line length of the wall, we may probably assume that the combined length 
of the faces of the towers in the Asty or Peiraeus circuits was also equal to one tenth 
of the straight line measurements of the respective wall. Such an assumption may 
not be precisely true, but it would be nearly true in dealing with walls the straight 
line length of which exceeds six kilometres, all built as part of the same defensive 
system within a relatively short period of time. Thus, whatever the length of the 
stade, and whether the towers were excluded or included, we may suppose that the 
straight line measurements of the Long Walls, the Phaleric Wall, the Peiraeus 
circuit, and the defended part of the Asty circuit, would stand in the ratio of 
40:35 :60:43. Measuring, for example, the length of the Phaleric Wall as plotted 
by the remains above, we find a length of ca. 5300 m., or 35 stades of 150 m., or in 
the ratio to the Long Walls of 5300:6000::35:40. 

Turning to the Peiraeus circuit, we find that the length is usually given as 11,045 
m. in a straight line, following the course of the walls of Konon. But this distance is 
neither sixty stades of 150 m., nor does it stand to 6000 m. as 60:40, but rather as 
80:40. In other words, if the Themistoclean wall be measured as on the line of 
Konon’s wall, the length is irreconcilable with Thucydides’ figure. On the other hand, 
if we measure the circuit using the wall across the heights of the Akte (see plan) and 
the wall on the ridge beyond the Eetioneia hill, omitting the Kononian defenses along 
the outer coast of the Akte (indicated by a light line on the plan), and the moles, we 
get a figure of approximately 9060 m. This is almost exactly 60 stades of 150 m., and 
stands in ratio to the 6000 m. of the Long Walls as 60:40. 

It will be immediately objected that the cross-wall over the Akte is not the wall 
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of Themistocles. The polygonal masonry accepted as Themistoclean by Judeich, 
although hesitantly,! is found along the line of the wall of Konon. It does not go 
entirely around the Peninsula, but well beyond the line of the cross-wall. Here, 
however, we may probe further into the evidence. Milchoefer? describes the cross- 
wall, saying that although the greater part of it appeared to him to be mediaeval, 
there was one section near the church of St. Basil built of ashlar blocks laid as foun- 
dations for the two faces of a wall with stone and earth filling. In this connection we 
may also point to the Asty gate * of the Peiraeus with its remains of earlier ashlar 
towers somewhat oval in shape. Referring to Thucydides we learn (I, xciii, 3-7) that 
Themistocles undertook to finish the fortification of the Peiraeus which had been 
begun in his first archonship. The wall, the historian says, was of ashlar masonry, 
and solidly built without filling of rubble. Here the important thing is the reference 
to the earlier building period. We are not told the style of the earlier period, but that 
it was polygonal we may well believe, particularly since the ashlar style of the second 
period is so strongly emphasized. We have no difficulty, then, in attributing the 
polygonal remains at the Peiraeus to this earlier Themistoclean period.‘ The earlier 
plan envisaged the complete encircling of the shores of the Akte. This was never com- 
pleted, and the resumption of the work in ashlar masonry involved a change of plan 
whereby a cross-wall was constructed instead. The fact that the cross-wall did have 
rubble filling instead of being solid need not disturb us; the Akte is an out-of-the-way 
place where economy could be effected. The perfect correspondence of the measured 
distance on the indicated lines with Thucydides’ figure is striking enough cor- 
roboration of the theory. 

Returning to the walls of the Asty, the city of Athens itself, we have still another 
problem. Thucydides reports that the part of the circuit to be defended had a length 
of 43 stades. This was the circuit of the city excluding the part between the northern 
Long Wall and the Phaleric Wall. If, then, we measure the length of the circuit wall 
from the southern end of the Museum Hill around the city to the point of juncture 
with the northern Long Wall, along the line indicated by Judeich and generally ac- 
cepted as the line of the Themistoclean wall,’ we obtain a figure of about 5500 m.*° 
This gives only 37 stades of 150 m. (even 6000 m. gives only 40 stades) and when put 
into proportion with 6000 m. does not give a ratio of 43:40. On the other hand, if one 
measures the only circuit wall of Athens of which remains actually exist, including 
the so-called “wall of Hadrian,” a figure of 6375 m. or approximately so results. 
This is 42.50 stades of 150 m., or is to 6000 m. as 42.5:40. The difference between this 
and Thucydides’ figure is so small as to be negligible. 

1 Not by Wrede:; cf. Aitische Mauern, 1933, text to pls. 69-70, with references. Judeich, op. cit., p. 
146. 2 Karten von Attika, text, I, p. 56. 

3 Wrede, op. cit., pl. 54; Judeich, op. cit., p. 152. 

4 The masonry can be positively identified as Themistoclean by the fact that it is earlier than the 
ashlar circuit which can be proven to be from the time of Konon on the basis of evidence to appear in 
the writer’s book on Greek walls now nearing completion. Judeich and others have, of course, held the 


same theory of the chronology and organization of the various walls. 

5 On our plan the outer of the two dotted cross walls is Judeich’s location of the line; the inner is 
Dérpfeld’s. 

6 Judeich’s “‘ungefihr 6 km.,” op. cit., p. 131, seems inaccurate according to measurements on the 
map, but he does not make it quite clear what he is measuring. 
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The uniform results obtained throughout in our attempts to plot the courses of the 
various walls on the basis of measurements make it indeed difficult to escape the 
conclusion that there is some significance to be found therein. It does, in short, in- 
cline one to suspect that the “‘Hadrianic wall” might actually follow the line of the 
wall of Themistocles. But the scholars who, as Judeich, plot the Themistoclean wall 
on a shorter, inner line, did have what they considered good evidence for rejecting 
the outer line as a fifth-century work. No traces of such an inner wall have come to 
light; in the final analysis their only reason for supposing that the Themistoclean 
wall followed a different course from the “Hadrianic wall”’ is the existence of graves 
within the circuit of the latter. As it is assumed that burials were not permitted 
within the walls of Athens, scholars have felt compelled to postulate a course for 
the Themistoclean wall which would leave the graves outside the circuit. 

It must, however, be pointed out that Judeich’s formidable list of references to 
graves found in the region in question ! consists largely of grave stelae not found 
in situ. Almost unnumbered quantities of similar stones have been found in the ex- 
cavations in the Athenian Agora—a location where no one would suggest that a 
cemetery had existed. The actual graves which have been found within the limits of 
the “‘ Hadrianic wall” are in actuality relatively few. They do exist, however, in the 
region bordering Syntagma Square to the north.? 

The principal evidence for supposing that burials were not made within the city 
walls of Athens comes from Cicero (Epist. ad fam., iv, 12).* In this passage the Roman 
tells of his request to have his murdered friend Marcellus buried within the city. 
Permission was denied, however, on the grounds that the Athenians had a custom 
of not burying within the city, ““and anyhow,” says Cicero, “they never do.” Still, 
these were unusual circumstances. Both Cicero and Marcellus were Romans, and‘ 
Marcellus had been murdered. Any of these facts might have been sufficient to 
persuade the Athenians to withhold the permission desired, whatever the excuse they 
offered. Indeed, the terms in which Cicero states that they did not bury within the 
city, almost suggest that he was suspicious of the reason they gave. The factual value 
of his passing remark is somewhat impaired, so far as the earlier periods are con- 
cerned, by the relatively late date at which it was made. Since this passing remark 
is in reality the only tangible evidence for the existence of the custom in Athens, 
we may well hesitate to give it too much weight. 

We do know that the Sicyonians had an ancient law prohibiting burials within the 
walls —a law supported by strong superstition (Plut. Arat., liii, 2); but this informa- 
tion is given in terms which almost suggest that such laws were not common. 

Though it is true that few graves are found within city walls, it must also be said 
that occasional burials were made within the city, even in closely populated dis- 
tricts. At least one fourth-century grave was found on the Pnyx,‘ and several burials 
of the sixth to the third century have been found among the private houses bordering 
on the Athenian Agora.’ Thus some of the graves noted by Judeich may have been 


1 Op. cit., p. 128, n. 3. 2 Judeich, l.c., for references, especially JHS. xlvii, 1927, p. 252. 

3 See also Judeich, op. cit., p. 63, n. 6. In this investigation I have profited from consultation with 
Mrs. Ida Thallon Hill. 

4 Cf. the forthcoming publication of the excavation of the city walls on the Pnyx. 

5 Mr. Thompson informs me of these graves. 
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some such private burials by people unable or unwilling to remove their dead to a 
great cemetery. As to the general custom of not burying within the city walls, we 
know of enough exceptions to suggest that it was by no means a rule. Apart from 
the graves of heroes and the like! there are also cemeteries within the walls of 
Tarentum (for which, to be sure, there was a special reason),? Megara (not all of the 
graves mentioned by Pausanias need have been heroa), Rhodes, and Corinth.* 

That it might have been considered undesirable to bury within the city seems 
obvious. Sanitary as well as religious grounds exist which must have been felt by the 
earliest dwellers in cities. Such reasons, and the desire to glorify the dead, would 
lead to the establishment of cemeteries in segregated spots chosen partly, as Plato 
suggests (Laws, xii, 958, d) because they were good for nothing else. They would 
naturally lie close to the city, but not within it. But this fact must be emphasized — 
that the city walls were not necessarily the boundaries of the city. The walls were 
built primarily for defense, and so followed the most defensible contours regardless 
of the disposition of the houses. Thus there are cities whose walls include far more 
territory than that actually covered by habitations and public buildings, and others 
which enclose less.‘ It is by no means improbable that the original Themistoclean 
circuit did enclose an area larger than that inhabited. The land east of the line along 
which Judeich and others plot the Themistoclean wall may then have been simply 
an uninhabited region actually within the city walls, but technically outside the 
city. 

In this connection the Arch of Hadrian is of interest. Judeich supposes that it 
marks the site of a gate in the early “wall of Theseus”; Dérpfeld, summing up the 
evidence, argues against the existence of a circuit wall before the time of Themis- 


tocles.* The existence of such an early wall cannot yet be established from material 
remains, although there is fairly strong reason from the literary evidence to suppose 
that a pre-Themistoclean circuit wall did exist. But apart from the question of the 
wall, the inscription on the Arch of Hadrian may be of some significance: 


“A1d’ eis’ Onotws 1 tpiv 
“Aid” cis’ "ASpiavou Kali ovxi Onoéws 


1 Frazer, comment on Pausanias I, xliii, 3. There are other examples of burials which might —or 
might not—be considered hero burials. There is a vaulted tomb of early Roman (?) date in Priene 
(Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, 1904, p. 277). In addition, Plutarch (Solon, xii, 6) says that Thales di- 
rected that he should be buried in a region of Miletus which later became the agora. 

2 Pol. VIII, xxviii, 6. 3 Carpenter, AJA. xxxiii, 1929, p. 345 f. 

4 Von Gerkan, Griechische Stdédteanlagen, 1924, p. 27, 110. Cf. Pausanias IT, ii, 4: at Corinth he sees 
the tamb of Diogenes before the gate, then apparently enters the gate and sees other things before the 
city (Carpenter, /.c.), Xenophon, On Revenues, ii, 6 states that there are many vacant sites within the 
walls of Athens, suggesting that areas existed that were sparsely, if at all, built up. This is usually com- 
bined with Aischines I, 81 f. and scholiast thereto, to refer to the Pnyx (Judeich, op. cit., p. 86 and 389; 
Harrison, Monuments and Mythology of Ancient Athens, 1890, p. 107), but the forthcoming publication 
of the ‘excavation of the city walls on the Pnyx will show that the Pnyx was not depopulated until the 
end of the third century B.c. Thus the passage in Xenophon may well refer to the condition existing in 
the early fourth century, and hence, in all probability, in the fifth century, in eastern Athens, between 
the inner, hypothetical line of the wall of Themistocles and the “‘Hadrianic wall.” 

5 Judeich, op. cit., pp. 123, 382. Dérpfeld, Festschrift Judeich, 1929, p. 1 f. The dotted inner circuit 
on our plan represents Judeich’s line of the “wall of Theseus.” 
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The formula of the inscription is almost exactly that of an inscription reported by 
ancient writers ' from the Isthmus of Corinth: 


T&S’ éoti TeAotrévvnoos ovK 


The latter is considered a variant example of the class of boundary inscriptions 2 
and we may be encouraged to consider the possibility that the city of Athens had 
boundaries in the absence of a wall, or independent of any wall which may have 
existed. 

Direct evidence for such an assumption is lacking. An inscription from Nisyros, 
and another from Ephesus * claim as public property a certain amount of land along 
the city walls, inside and outside, but obviously for purely military reasons. There 
are apparently no authenticated horos inscriptions marking off city limits as such, 
although IG. ii?, 2, 2, 2630, may possibly be so taken. There are, of course, the horoi 
of the trittyes (IG. 2, 883-5; 897-901). If we knew enough about the subject, we 
might be able to determine a city boundary by combining those of the urban 
trittyes. 

On the other hand, there is a semi-legendary incident in the history of Athens that 
may be of some significance. This is the purification of the city after the sacrilege 
of the Alemaeonidae in impiously murdering the leaders of the Kylonian party.‘ 
On this occasion, we are told, the sage Epimenides was summoned from Crete to 
purify the city. The living Alemaeonids were banished; the dead were exhumed and 
their bones cast beyond the borders. Epimenides himself, moreover, by various 
propitiations and purifications, and by sacred foundations, hallowed the city. If we 
could be sure of what was meant by the “city” we would be in a better position to ° 
consider the question; as it is, the “city”’ may be the entire Athenian body-politic, 
the city of Athens itself, or even the Acropolis alone. Diogenes Laertius paints a 
vivid picture of Epimenides driving sheep through the city, deriving omens and 
directions from their actions, and establishing altars where they lay down. Diogenes 
is of course too late to be counted on for a literal account of Epimenides’ actions; 
even Plutarch can hardly be specific about the “sacred foundations.” But we do get 
the impression that part of the purification was the establishment of altars or sanc- 
tuaries at various points. In the nature of the case it is scarcely likely that these were 
confined to the Acropolis, and even if we suppose that the entire country of Attica 
was ritually traversed, it is not unlikely that the limits of the city proper were indi-' 
cated in some fashion for such early ritualistic purposes, and for general conven- 
ience. Any existing circuit wall might have served as this indication, but an arbi- 
trary line may well have existed with its own markers, coincident or not with the 
wall. The markers would have been horos stones, one of which the Arch of Hadrian 
perpetuates. 


1Plut. Theseus, XXV; Strabo ITI, 171; IX, 392. 
2 Reinach, Traité d’épigraphie grecque, 1885, p. 419 f. 
3 7G. xii, 3, 86; BSA. xii, 1905-06, p. 167. Benndorf, JOAT. ii, 1899, Beiblatt 27 f., esp. 33. 


4 Judeich, op. cit., p. 63, n. 6. Principal sources are Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 1; Plut. Solon, xii, 2 f. Diog. 
Laert. I, ex. 
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By the fifth century no substantial change need have occurred in these technical 
boundaries of the city, but the fortifications of Themistocles were laid out without 
reference to them, according to military expedient. The ancient boundaries may 
well have existed within these walls, so that part of the area enclosed by the defenses 
may have lain outside the boundaries and been technically open to burials. By the 
time of Hadrian the formal boundaries were extended to include the region to the 
east, enclosed by the walls. The inscription on the eastern face of the Arch of Ha- 
drian commemorates this enlargement. 

If the above argument is essentially correct, we must abandon the notion that 
Hadrian built the wall preserved along the eastern side of the city. Reason has been 
given before ! for doubting that Hadrian built any of the walls of Athens, and in 
those we may concur. Thus it was actually Themistocles who built the wall first 
establishing this outer line (most of the actual remains, of course, are from late re- 
pairs), and the length of the city walls, including this outer stretch, gives us our 
42.5 stades of 150 m., or the final term of our proportion 42.5 (43) :40. 

Concerning the state of the fortifications at the opening of the Peloponnesian 
War, it is obvious that the description offered in the above account is the closest 
approximation to the data supplied by Thucydides which has yet been offered. The 
results are reasonably harmonious with all known factors. Unless other scholars 
adduce proof to the contrary, we may accept with fair confidence that our outline is 
essentially true. 


Rosert L. ScRANTON 
Tue AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


1 Thompson, Hesperia v, 1936, p. 198. 


Nore. — Since the above article went to the publisher I have been supplied with an additional fact 
concerning the ‘‘Hadrianic Wall” in Athens, by J. Travlos of the staff of the Agora Excavations. 
Several years ago, during extensive construction work on the Hotel Grande Bretagne in Athens, a 
stretch of masonry was found on the line of the “ Hadrianic Wall,” and to the east, or outside, the 
hypothetical junction of the city circuit with Judeich’s inner Themistoclean wall at its northern end. 
A stretch more than ten metres in length was discovered. It was about three metres in width, built of 
well cut blocks set without mortar in two faces enclosing a rubble core. It stood in places to a height of 
two courses, and remains of a tower were uncovered. Mr. Travlos informs me that the masonry of the 
wall was of excellent quality, quite different from the normal Roman work in Athens, which freely 
employs mortar with re-used and broken material (cf. part of the “‘Hadrianic Wall,” JHS. xvii, 1927, 
p. 252). This stretch of wall would seem certainly to be classical Greek construction in situ, and would 
indicate that a Greek wall originally determined the line later followed by the “ Hadrianic Wall.”’ The 
most probable period for the original construction would be the time of Themistocles; the wall which 
was found is not necessarily from that period, but may be a later repair. 


LATE MYCENAEAN VASES 
Piates XXI-XXVIII 


A CONSIDERABLE time having elapsed since Adolf Furtwiingler and Georg Loeschcke 
first made a thorough study ! of the pottery called “Late Mycenaean,” there may be 
cause for glancing at the results which have been achieved in the interim. Our 
present very comprehensive knowledge of the pottery of the last phase of Myce- 
naean times is due to the zealous work of many investigators, in conjunction with the 
excavations that are constantly proceeding on Greek soil. 

In the excellent catalogue of Mycenaean pottery in the British Museum, E. J. 
Forsdyke divided the Late Mycenaean vases outside Crete into two groups, Late 
Mycenaean A and B, of which Late Mycenaean A corresponds in time to the Tell 
el-Amarna fragments and is characterized by certain “flower types,” whereas 
the Late Mycenaean B vases bear a marked stylizing and geometricizing of the 
same flower types, while simultaneously a new form of decoration, ‘‘the panelled 
decoration,” becomes general.? It also appears from Forsdyke’s work that Wace was 
inexact in allowing this Late Mycenaean B pottery with geometrical flowers and 
panelled decoration to inaugurate the Late Mycenaean phase in Mycenae. Accord- 
ing to Forsdyke the Late Mycenaean B phase should (approximately) be placed in 
the middle of the thirteenth century B.c. He places the close of the Late Mycenaean 
period at about 1100 B.c. In the catalogue the large collection of Mycenaean pottery 
in the British Museum is arranged chronologically according to this system, and 
the history of the various vase-types has been examined thoroughly. Another 
factor of importance in the study of Late Mycenaean pottery is Carl W. Blegen’s 
excavation of the settlement Zygouries in the valley of Cleonae, where among the 
finds were the remains of a Late Mycenaean potter’s shop with a very large stock of 
vases, in particular a large number of high-stemmed goblets, which the excavator 
places in an “intermediate phase” of the Late Mycenaean period, owing partly to 
stylistic observations, and partly to the fact that in the floor of the building still 
earlier Late Mycenaean fragments were found.’ 

New light was thrown on the pottery of the close of Late Mycenaean times when 
the excavation of Mycenae was resumed by the British School under the leadership 
of A. J. B. Wace in the years 1921-23.‘ A very careful examination of the various 
layers showed that vases in Furtwiingler-Loeschcke’s “Style IV,” the singular 
ornamentation of which was now termed “Close Style” by the British archdeolo- 
gists, together with a very plainly decorated late variation of Mycenaean pottery 
(“Granary Class’’) occupied the upper and later strata. For the first time an en- 
deavor was also made to apply to the architecture the experience gained as to the 
finer division of the Late Mycenaean period. Hence, the point arrived at with regard 
to the investigation of the history of Late Mycenaean pottery is as follows: 

1 Mykenische Vasen. V orhellenische Thongefdsse aus dem Gebiete des Mittelmeeres, im Auftrage des K. 
Deutschen Arch. Inst. in Athen. Text and atlas, Berlin, 1886. 

2 Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum, I, Part I, “Prehistoric and Aegean 


Pottery,” London, 1925 (hereafter, BMCat.), p. xl, seq. 
3 Zygouries, Cambridge, Mass., 1928. 4 BSA. xxiv, pp. 185 seqq. and xxv, p. 1 seqq. 
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It is possible to make a distinction (at any rate as far as Argolis is concerned) 
between three successive main phases in development: a Late Mycenaean A or “Tell 
el-Amarna”’ phase, a Late Mycenaean B or “intermediate phase” with geometri- 
cized flowers, metope decoration and high-stemmed kylikes, and a closing period 
which we may call Late Mycenaean C, with “Granary Class”’ and “Close Style” 
pottery.’ 

It cannot be said, however, that the division into a Late Mycenaean A and B 
phase has established itself in archaeological literature; in his large publication on 
the chamber tombs at Mycenae Wace still treats the two style phases of Late 
Mycenaean pottery as collateral, contemporary phenomena.’ For that reason the 
survey carried out below would seem to be justified. On a journey for the purpose of 
study in Greece in 1932-33, undertaken on a grant by the Carlsberg Foundation, I 
had the opportunity of making myself acquainted with the Late Mycenaean pottery 
in the museums there. In addition, it was particularly fortunate’ for my work that 
the National Museum in Copenhagen possesses a very large collection of this pot- 
tery.’ I wish to thank many of my colleagues for generous help, first and foremost, 
Professor Carl W. Blegen, Dr. E. J. Forsdyke, Dr. Giulio Jacopi, Professor K. Friis 
Johansen, Dr. Themistokles Karachalios, Professor Georg Karo, Dr. Christos 
Karouzos, Dr. Semni Karouzou, Professor Antonios Keramopoullos, Professor Kon- 
stantinos Kourouniotis, Dr. Spyridon Marinatos, Professor Kurt Miiller, Professor 
Georgios Oikonomos and Professor Axel W. Persson. 


Tue LHIIIA Periop 


When typical vase-shapes of the early part of Late Mycenaean times are to be 
exemplified, one may quite properly begin with the leading shape which changes 
most distinctly down through the period, the so-called “kylix.”” The shape in the 
first period of the Late Mycenaean age is illustrated by Plate X XI, 1-4.‘ The deep, 
capacious body is borne by a relatively short stem resting on a slightly domed foot. 
On the forerunners of the Late Mycenaean kylix, the Late Helladic II “‘ Ephyraean 
goblets” (e.g. Blegen, Korakou, p. 55, fig. 75 and pl. VII, 1 and 2; Zygouries, pl. 
XV, 1) we see again the deep, roomy body as compared with the short stem.’ The 
form goes back to Late Helladic I (Korakou, figs. 56, 58 and 59). These clay speci- 


1In the course of time the terminology in Greek prehistoric archaeology has become rather compli- 
cated on account of the many collateral systems. E.g., it is inconvenient that Late Mycenaean (Spiit- 
myk.) and Late Minoan (Spitmin.) do not coincide in time. Nor can the expression Late Mycenaean 
be abbreviated to LM without the risk of confusion with the term Late Minoan, which covers a much 
longer period. Introducing new terms would only make matters worse, and for the period with which 
we are especially occupied here we have in the following chosen the expressions Late Helladic (LH) 
III A, B and C for the mainland vases, and Late Minoan (LM) III A, B and C for the contemporary 
Cretan products. 2 “Chamber Tombs at Mycenae,” Archaeologia 82, 1932, p. 173. 

3 Chr. Blinkenberg and K. Friis Johansen, CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 1 and 2. 

4 From Aegina, ’E¢. 1910, p. 204, fig. 9, and Rhodes, CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 50, 1 and 51, 7 and 
12. Other specimens from Rhodes, op. cit., pl. 50, 2; 51, 4, 9 and 10; 52, 5 and 9; Annuario vi-vii, 
p. 110, fig. 30, 1 and p. 132, fig. 53, 1. 

6 Another peculiarity of the Ephyraean goblets, the flat, broad, ribbon-like handles, is preserved in 
some Late Mycenaean specimens, e.g. CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 52, 9 (Rhodes). Cf. AJ A. xxxvi, 1932, 
p. 115, fig. 13, 1. 
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mens may be taken to be imitations of costly metal goblets, as for example four gold 
kylikes from Mycenae in the National Museum at Athens (fig. 1).! 

Another form of vase on which the change in the Late Mycenaean periods is 
clear is the jug with the cut-away neck. Pl. X XI, 7? is a fine specimen of this type, from 
Corinth. The main feature 
of this type consists of the 
rounded notches at the 
back of the rim. There is 
a central rib on the handle 
and a knob at its base. 

This jug form, with the 

cut-away neck, makes its 

first appearance on the 

mainland in the LH I pe- 

riod (see Korakou, p. 41 Fic. 1.—Goip GosLets From Mycenak, Museum, 
and fig. 51, 1) and occurs ATHENS 

frequently in the succeed- 

ing LH II period (p. 48 and fig. 66, right, 67 and 79 right). In the Late Mycenaean 
period the rim at first was carefully shaped, but less painstakingly later, and the 
notches at the back become more shallow. It will be seen later that on specimens of 
the LH ITIB style the notches have almost disappeared. 

The other main shapes of the beginning of the Late Mycenaean period are mugs,* 
conical cups,‘ shallow cups,’ rhyta,*® kraters (pl. X XII, 2),’ kraters with neck,* bowls 


with loop handles (pl. XXII, 4),° jugs with horizontal lip (pl. X XI, 8),'° jugs with 
beaked spout," jugs with stirrup handle and beak (pl. XXII, 1)," tall stirrup vases,” 
globular stirrup vases (pl. X XI, 5-6), stirrup vases with flat shoulder,” pilgrim 


1V. Stais, Mycenaean Collection of the National Museum?, IT, Nos. 957-60. 

2 CVA. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 63, 3. Other specimens, from Mycenae, Archaeologia 82, pl. XX, 2, 
XLV, 1 and LVI, 19, Rhodes, CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 7, pl. 4, 6, Annuario vi-vii, p. 96, fig. 11, Furtw.- 
Loeschcke, M.V., p. 81 e. and Cyprus, CV A. Br. M., Fase. 1, pl. 4, 16, Furtw.-Loeschcke, op. cit., Tf. 
XITI, 89. 3 F.-L., op. cit., Tf. XXI, 150 (Nauplia). 

4 Aedr. 1917, p. 85, fig. 61 a (Thebes). 

5’ BCH. 1923, p. 209, fig. 20 (Skhinokhori), CVA. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 4, 37 and pl. 5, 5 (Cyprus), 
BMCat. I, 1, A994, 1-4 (Tell el-Amarna). 

6 Annuario vi-vii, pl. I, 1 (Rhodes). 7 From Cyprus, CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 10, 12. 

8 Dussaud, Les civilisations préhelléniques?, p. 242, fig. 174 (Cyprus). 

* From Rhodes, CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 54, 13. Other specimens: Collignon et Couve, Cat. des 
vases du Musée Nat. d’Athénes, pl. VI, 100 (Trachones, Attica); CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 12, 19 
(Cyprus). 

10 Found together with other Mycenaean vases in a chamber tomb at Zasi near Trinasos and now in 
the museum at Sparta. 

1° E¢. 1895, 257 and pl. 10, 8 (Attica); Bossert, Altkreta?, fig. 268; CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 7, pl. 4,3 
(Rhodes). 

2 From Rhodes, CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 56, 10. Other good specimens from Rhodes, op. cit., pl. 
56, 11; CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 5, pl. 3, 5; Cyprus, CV A. Br. M., Fase. 1, pl. 3, 32, and Mycenae, Archaeo- 
logia 82, pl. XLII, 42. 

13 CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 57, 7 (Rhodes); CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 5, pl. 6, 31 (Rhodes). 

144 From Mycenae, Archaeologia 82, pl. XXII, 5, and Kalyvia, Aer. 1926, rapapr. p. 41, fig. 1. 
Other specimens BM Cat. I, 1, p. 201, fig. 284 (Mycenae); CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 60, 6 (Rhodes). 

15 BCH. 1878, pl. XIX, 2 (Spata, Attica). 
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flasks,'! amphorae (pl. XXII, 3),? amphoriskoi,’ and jars with rounded or cylindrical 
bodies (pl. XXII, 5).4 

If we consider the decoration which embellishes the vases of the first period, we 
see that motives taken from the sea and its rich fauna are especially prominent. On a 
kylix from Aegina (pl. X XI, 1) we encounter a subject with schematic representa- 
tions of the creatures usually called “‘murex shells.”” They consist of a “‘head”’ in 
double contour, a central portion formed of a spiral line, with the interstices filled out 
with stippling, and a long tail with a dotted line inside. As yet it was not forgotten 
that this was a live marine animal, for this one is shown swimming obliquely through 
the water. The small filling ornaments are doubtless stylized small marine animals, 
or rock and seaweed.* Among the less schematically executed prototypes of the 
murex shell in the Late Minoan or Helladic II period, mention may be made of the 
specimens on an amphoriskos found at Phylakopi, where one sees the animals in their 
proper element among rocks covered with seaweed (JHS. xxiv, 1904, pl. XII a). It 
can be seen that the double contour of the “head” on the Late Mycenaean speci- 
mens has its origin in the dark patch which indicates the opening of the shell, and 
the spiral lines with the dots emanated from the articulated shell of the animal. 
Finally, from the Late Minoan I period we have the fine, entirely naturalistic re- 
production of the murex shell swimming about in the seaweed forest together with 
cuttle-fish and starfish,® and it is on the basis of these naturalistic pictures that the 
zoblogical determination was made.’ 

Another favorite motive from the marine world is the cuttle-fish, represented, for 
example, on two kylikes in Copenhagen (pl. XXI, 4).* The body of the animal is 
powerfully stylized and is divided into two parts, connected only by a thin stalk. At 
the top the upper half is limited by a horizontal line, from which the wavy arms, 
eight and six respectively, emerge; the upper pair of arms is very rudimentary. There 
are also the so-called “‘nautili”’ or “‘argonauts,”’ which occur with relative frequency 
on Late Mycenaean vases as a vigorous and effective decoration.° 

Taking the motives from the plant world next, we see quickly that they go back 
to some few prototypes in early pictures and vase-paintings. We find the papyrus 
head in many variations on Late Mycenaean vases. On a jug from Mycenae '° we 
see them growing on long stems, but they occur much more often without a stem, 
in which cases they consist of a single or double chevron filled out with concentric 
arcs (pl. X XI, 3, 6,8; X XII, 3) or chevrons (pl. X XI, 3)."' In the Late Helladic IT pe- 


1 BMCat. I, 1, p. 188, fig. 268 (Tell el-Amarna). 

2 From Rhodes, Annuario vi-vii, p. 213, fig. 186 right. Other specimens from Rhodes, op. cit., p. 
108, fig. 26; p. 109, fig. 27; p. 203, fig. 126; p. 213, fig. 136, left, and from Mycenae, Nicole, Cat. des 
vases peints du Mus. Nat. d’ Ath., No. 299. 

3 Annuario vi-vii, p. 189, fig. 112, 1 (Rhodes); CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 1, 39. 

* From Rhodes, Annuario vi-vii, p. 189, fig. 112 middle. Also BMCat. I, 1, pl. X, A813 (Rhodes). 

5 Cf. The Palace of Minos (hereafter PM.), IV, I, p. 314, fig. 250. 

* BSA. Suppl. I, ‘‘Palaikastro,” pl. XVIII a, XIX-XXI; PM. II, 2, p. 506, fig. 310 b and ¢; p. 
509, fig. 312 c, d and e. 

7 See Bosanquet, JHS. xxiv, 1904, p. 321. 8 CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 50, 1 and 2. 

* Annuario vi-vii, p. 203, fig. 126; Bossert, op. cit., fig. 268; "Ep. 1895, 257 and pl. 10, 8. 

10 Archaeologia 82, pl. XLII, 42. 

1! See also Annuario vi-vii, p. 92, fig. 7; p. 203, fig. 136, left. 
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riod the papyrus head is often just as schematic, whereas in the LH I period it is rep- 
resented more naturalistically (A M.1909, Taf. XX).A feature of the LH I papyrus is 
the pointed leaf in the middle of the head and the small indentations along the upper 
edge, representing the other leaves (cf. pl. X XI, 6, and BM Cat. I, 1, p. 185, fig. 262, 
4). Both of these peculiarities are preserved in another variation of the Late My- 
cenaean papyrus, to be seen on pl. X XI, 8, and on a Rhodian stirrup vase in the Brit- 
ish Museum.' There the head is formed of a single or double chevron with a curved- 
headed stamen, and the head is closed by an are of small radial dashes. A third 
Late Mycenaean variation of the papyrus is characterized by the two thickened 


petals which form the head (pl. X XI, 2, 5; XXII, 1).2 


Tue LHIIIB Periop 


The type of vase which represents the most conspicuous difference from the 
LHIIIA vases is the slender, elegant kylix with a low, broad body and tall stem 
(e.g., pl. XXIII, 1-3),? which stands out distinctly from the earlier short-stemmed 
specimens with a deep body. The jug with the cut-away neck (pl. X XIII, 4),‘ too, by 
its almost straight rim is easy to distinguish from those with the two deep, curved 
notches at the back of the rim. Furthermore, the amphora (pl. XXIV, 4) ®° with the 
slender rim and the egg-shaped body, contrasts distinctly with the squat LH IIIA 
amphorae, and we miss the handsome “ metallic” handles with their plastic median rib 
terminating in a knob. On the other hand, of course, we find a considerable number 
of shapes which are quite unchanged, or nearly so: mugs,‘ conical rhyta (pl. XXIV, 
6),7 kraters (pl. XXTV, 5),* jugs with horizontal lip,’ tall stirrup vases,'® globular stir- 


rup vases (pl. XXIII, 6)'', stirrup vases with flat shoulder (pl.X XIII, 5), bottles," 


1CVA. Br. M., Fasc. V, pl. 6, 31. 

2 See also Annuario vi-vii, p. 108, fig. 26 and p. 109, fig. 27. 

3 From Cyprus, CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 12, 14, Markopoulo, Attica, Stais, op. cit., p. 147, and 
Aegina, ’Eg. 1910, pl. 6, 5. Also Blegen, Zygouries, p. 145, fig. 135, 1, No. 47; pl. XVI, 1, No. 70; pl. 
XVII, No. 48; pl. XVIII, No. 63; Ep. 1910, 197, fig. 7 (Aegina); CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 51, 5; 
Annuario vi-vii, p. 218, fig. 140; p. 228, fig. 145; CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 5, pl. 5, 26, F.-L., Tf. X1 72 
(Rhodes); CV A. Br. M., Fase. 5, pl. 9, 3 (Kalymnos) ; op. cit., pl. 10, 28 (Kos). 

4 From Rhodes, CVA. Copenh., Fasc. 1, pl. 44, 2. 

5 From Cyprus, CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 8, 8. 

6 Museum in Nauplia (Mycenae; from Tsountas’ excavations); Nat. Mus. Athens, Inv. 1142 
(Mycenae); Annuario vi-vii, p. 229, fig. 146 (Rhodes). 

7 From Cyprus, CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 7, 11. " 

8 From Eutresis, Hetty Goldman, Excav. at Eutresis in Boeotia, p. 189, fig. 263, 5. Also F.-L., Taf. 
XXXI, 297 (Mycenae). 

° CVA. Br. M., Fasc. 5, pl. 4, 1; Annuario vi-vii, p. 190, fig. 113, top left (Rhodes). 

10 CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 3, 17 (Cyprus). Also museum at Herakleion, Inv. 2639 (Knossos), with 
flower decoration exactly as pl. XXIII, 5. 

11 From Rhodes. CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 5, pl. 6, 16. Also op. cit., pl. 6, 20; CVA. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 
60, 10 (Rhodes); museum at Nauplia (Mycenae); Nat. Mus. Athens, Inv. 1064 (Mycenae); ’Eo. 1910, 
pl. 4, 3 (Aegina); CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 3, 28, 37 and 38 (Cyprus). 

12 From Rhodes, CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 58, 3. Also op. cit., pl. 58, 2, 4 and 5 (Rhodes); ’Eq. 
1910, pl. 4, 12 (Aegina); BMCat. I, 1, A1010, p. 191, fig. 272 and pl. XV (Kalymnos). 

13 Collignon-Couve, pl. VII, 108 (Attica) and BSA. Suppl. I, “Palaikastro,” p. 110, fig. 94 (Palai- 
kastro). The latter, and the tall stirrup vase referred to in note II, are the only two vases that may 
with certainty be said to have been imported into Crete from the region of the mainland group. 
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amphoriskoi'! and squat jars (pl. XXIII, 7).2 Conversely, some forms cannot 
be shown in the earlier period: shallow jugs,’ hydriskoi,‘ and stirrup vases with foot.® 

A noteworthy feature of the period under discussion is the great proclivity for 
employing the round, loop handle. It occurs on three entirely new and frequently 
occurring forms of vases: “‘large bowls” (pl. XXIV, 7, 8),° “deep bowls” (pl. X XIII, 
9, XXIV, 1-3) 7 (these have two handles, whereas the LH IIIA bowls have only one), 
and “‘bowls with foot” (pl. XXIII, 8).* The first two forms especially are very 
common. 

For the purpose of giving some impression of the ornamentation and its changes 
since the previous period, mention may be made of a few examples of animal, plant 
and purely geometric ornaments. 

‘Murex shells” appear in a form still more stylized than in LH IIIA (see p. 540). 
They no longer “‘swim”’ obliquely through the water, they are always placed verti- 
cally on the side of the vase, often merely decoratively, in twos back-to back or front 
to front, and the “‘head”’ no longer is double, but single in contour. The undulations 
at the middle are filled out with dotted lines, and the long tail is filled with one such 
line (pl. XXTIT, 2, XXIV, 8), a vertical line (pl. XXIII, 9), small chevrons, or they 
are quite empty. One particular feature of these late murex shells is the variation 
with a quite black-glazed tail (pl. XXIV, 6).° One proof that the animal has become 
pure ornament and that the original significance is forgotten is provided by the speci- 
mens on which two murex shells merge with two heads and two tails on one winding 
body (pl. XXIV, 5) or on which one shell has a double tail.'° 

The cuttle-fish has also undergone a metamorphosis. Of the original eight, only 
two powerful, curving arms are left, besides some miserable, extremely rudimentary 
remnants at the top. The eyes are unnaturalistically placed outside the body under 
the joint of the large arms and the body, and the rear end of the animal has become 
thin and lifeless (pl. XXITI, 

The nautili or argonauts, splendid, though stylized as they were, but easily recog- 
nizable, from the LHIIIA period (see p. 540) have almost disappeared from the 
vases; only on a flat jug from Ialysos do we see a circle of delicately drawn, three- 
armed nautili.’” On most of these only the arms remain, each ending in a circle with 
small “suckers,” and the shell appears merely on one of the animals in the form of a 
small ring. 

1 Nat. Mus. Athens, Inv. 1109 (Mycenae). 

2 From Rhodes, CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 1, pl. 46, 1. Also Aer. 1917, p. 192, fig. 187 (Thebes); ’Eo. 
1910, pl. 6, 2 (Aegina). 

3 Annuario vi-vii, p. 215, fig. 187 (Rhodes); CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 4, 26 (Cyprus). 

4 Nicole, op. cit., Suppl. p. 84, No. 460 (Nauplia); CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 5, pl. 3, 1 (Rhodes). 

5 CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 57, 12 and 13 (Rhodes). 

6 From Cyprus, CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 9, 10, and Rhodes, Annuario vi-vii, p. 216, fig. 138. 
Also F.-L., Taf. XX XIII 318 (Mycenae); CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 7, 10; pl. 9, 5; pl. 10, 4 and 7 
(Cyprus). 

7 From Rhodes, CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 54, 8; CVA. Br. M., Fasc. 5, pl. 7, 21; and Mycenae, 
F.-L., Taf. XX XIII, 328; BSA. xxv, pl. V e. 

8 From Mycenae, F.-L., Taf. XXX, 276. Also CVA. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 54, 6 (Rhodes). 

® Also Blegen, Zygouries, p. 145, fig. 135, 1, No. 47; CVA. Copenh., Fase. 2, pl. 51, 5; F.-L., Taf. 
XXXI, 297; CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 5, pl. 3, 1. 10 Blegen, Zygouries, p. 145, fig. 135, 1, No. 47. 

11 Also Annuario vi-vii, p. 218, fig. 140 and p. 228, fig. 145; CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 5, pl. 5, 26. 

12 Annuario vi-vii, p. 215, fig. 137. 
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Birds are very schematic, generally without wings and with the body filled with 
small crosses or parallel wavy lines (pl. XXIV, 7).! On an amphora from Cyprus 
there are some thinly outlined birds, with head, neck, wings and a rudimentary body 
(pl. XXIV, 4). A comparison of these bird designs with those on the first Late My- 
cenaean vases makes the differences very conspicuous. 

A krater from Cyprus presents as a subject some grazing stags (CVA. Br. Mus., 
Fasc. 1, pl. 9, 5), and the landscape around them is full of highly stylized flowers in 
the form of small lozenges and dot rosettes. The stag bodies are filled out with 
parallel wavy lines or small crosses. This same characteristic of the skin variegated 
by the aid of small crosses occurs on representations of stags or deer in Late Mycen- 
aean mural paintings (Tiryns II, p. 142, fig. 60, and table XV); some of these 
Tiryns frescoes have stags which, with head turned and erect, look alertly back. 
This latter motive in the very same design occurs on a vase fragment from Tiryns 
and a large bowl from Cyprus (pl. XXIV, 7). 

As will have been observed from the above examples of bird and stag representa- 
tions, it is a very common feature that the bodies are filled out with parallel wavy 
lines. The same peculiarity, far removed from all naturalism, occurs on a well- 
known fragment of a large bowl found by Schliemann in Tiryns, except that in this 
case the lines are carried out with matt white color on a brown glazed background.’* 
One sees the remnants of a similar subject to that which occurs in the LHITIA 
period,* a chariot group. 

Passing to the plant ornaments, we find a further stylizing of the same motives as 
in LH IITA. The fan-shaped papyrus-head of concentric ares on a stem (cf. p. 540) 
is only rarely met with. The other early variation, with a single or double chevron 
closed by an arc of radial leaves and containing a curve-headed stamen (see p. 541), 
on the vases now under discussion, has become a four-sided geometric figure, on 
two sides formed of a single,‘ double or triple (pl. X XIII, 5, 6, 8) chevron, and on the 
other sides, of an angular row of short dashes. The stem in the middle has become a 
small hook, and now the flowers all lie lifeless in a row on a horizontal base. Another 
development in the form of the papyrus-head, but not so frequent in occurrence, is 
that in which the small radial dashes have become a single or double ring of dots and 
the “stem” in the middle has disappeared except for the small U or @ orna- 
ment,® which at times is replaced by a dot rosette.* 

On these late vases we also find ornaments which must be connected with the 
combined papyrus lily (from LH TITA).’ As an example, we have this decoration on a 
slender LH IIIB kylix from Rhodes (Furtwiingler-Loeschcke, Myk. V., Taf. XI, 72). 
Below the triple papyrus-head we observe two small volutes, the remnants of the 
spiral petals of the lily, and down each side hangs a vertical leaf with an edge of 
fringed loops. The middle of the stamen is filled with horizontal wavy lines. Several 
slender kylikes from Zygouries (Blegen, Zygouries, p. 146, fig. 137, 4-7) ° have ex- 


1 Also CV A. Br. M., Fase. 1, pl. 10, 4 and 7. 2 Schliemann, Tiryns, Taf. XIV. 

3 For example CV A. Br. Mus., Fasc. 1, pl. 7, 4. 4 Aedr. 1917, p. 191, fig. 136, 4. 

5 CV A. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 57, 18; CVA. Br. M., Fasc. 1, pl. 3, 28 and 37, pl. 7, 10. 

6 Eo. 1910, pl. 4, 3. 7 CVA. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 51, 4; Dussaud, op. cit., p. 242, fig. 174. 

8 Blegen, who has published these handsome specimens, considers they are stylized octopods, which 
is scarcely correct. 
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actly similar ornaments, and we find the subject again in highly geometricized form 
on a jug ' and a hydriskos.? Another similar motive seems to be associated with the 
lily ornament too, i.e., that with the two large horn-shaped branches at the top, to be 
seen on several kylikes.* Doubtless the “horns”’ are stylized leaves, and they are 
placed on the aforesaid rudimentary lily volutes. The pendant leaves on either side 
are also present.! There are many other specimens on the kylikes from Zygouries 
(op. cit., p. 146, fig. 137, 1-3, 8, 9 and pl. XVI, 1), and it is observed that many 
details in the pictures are peculiar to the vases of this period, for instance fringed 
loops, parallel wavy lines, and braids. 

One of the most characteristic phenomena of this period of Late Mycenaean times 
is the metope decoration. It occurs especially on the deep bowls, on which the space 
between the rim and the horizontal belt of thin lines running round the lower part of 
the bowl is divided into fields by various vertical ornaments (pl. XXIV, 1-3); the 
metope ornament, however, is seen on other forms of vases suitable for it, for exam- 
ple mugs, large bowls, footed bowls and squat jars (pl. XXIII, 7). 


Tue LHITIC Perior 


Schliemann’s excavations at Mycenae in 1876 resulted in the discovery of a 
special kind of Mycenaean pottery, characterized by a carefully drawn, detailed, 
close net-pattern, covering the surface of the vessels. Furtwiingler and Loeschcke 
named this close net-pattern ““Style IV.”’®> When the exploration of Mycenae was 
continued in the years 1921-23 by the British School, many other specimens of this 
pottery were found, at which time its special type of decoration was called “Close 
Style” (BSA. xxv, p. 107, fig. 25 c, pl. VII a, b and X g). In the same layers 


was found another late variation of Mycenaean pottery which was called the 
“Granary Class,” after an important locality, the foundations of a house, which was 
assumed to have been used as a granary. This latter kind of pottery comprises 
kylikes (see below), cups, deep bowls, large bowls, oinochoai, large hydriai, kalathoi, 
and some other forms of vases, all decorated with a very simple ornament, in most 
cases confined to wavy glaze lines, broad glaze belts, or a complete coating either 
with a thinly applied, dull red, brown or black varnish or a black metallic glaze 
paint (BSA. xxv, pp. 40 seqq. and p. 32, fig. 8; p. 33, fig. 9; p. 49, fig. 12 and 
pls. VI, VIII-XI). The two variations of Late Mycenaean pottery, the “Close 
Style” vases and the more simple “‘Granary Class,” are also represented among the 
finds from Korakou and Asine and seem to have been widespread in Argolis. 


1CV A. Br. M., Fasc. 5, pl. 4, 1. 2 National Museum, Athens, Inv. 3566 (from Nauplia). 

3 CVA. Copenh., Fasc. 2, pl. 51, 5; CV A. Br. M., Fase. 5, pl. 9, 3. 

4 The volutes also occur on LH I and II representations of palms (see Evans, PM. II (2), p. 496, 
fig. 301); but on the whole the merging of different plant motives in these early periods was so frequent 
an occurrence that it is generally impossible to give them a correct botanic name. 

5 Myk. Vasen, p. VIII and Taf. XXXV-XXXVIII. These investigators give the following charac- 
teristics of “Technik des IV. Stils”: “‘ Die Oberfliche des Thons ist griinlich oder von etwas stumpfem 
Gelb, zuweilen auch gelbrétlich, vor allem aber nicht mehr so gliinzend wie bisher sondern zumeist 
matt. Die Firnisfarbe ist schwarz oder gelbbraun, zuweilen etwas rot gebrannt; doch erreicht sie nie 
jene schmucke hochrote Farbe, die im vorigen Stil vorkommt. Auch der Glanz des Firnisses ist matter. 
Bei Gefissen mit weiter Oeffnung ist die Innenseite immer gefirnisst. Dieser Stil ist in Mykenae aus- 
serhalb der Griber reichlich und schén vertreten, sonst aber fast gar nicht.” 
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Wace, who published a detailed description of “‘Granary”’ pottery from Mycenae, 
found that the kylix form occurs only rarely among vases of this kind.' Though this 
apparently is the case at Mycenae, it does not apply to the material from Korakou 
and Asine, where there are numerous examples of kylikes of the ““Granary”’ class, 
found together with many other forms of vases in this style (pl. XXV, 1, 2). The 
stemmed goblets of this period have a stiff, conical appearance. Only the Korakou 
specimen has a very slight curving of the side at the top, and as its technique is also 
somewhat superior to that of the Asine specimen, the assumption is that it is a 
little earlier. Both vases have less well shaped handles and a small foot. The shape is 
a development from the high-stemmed kylix in the LH IIIB period (see p. 541), 
which through continuous degeneration has resulted in this stiff, conical type with a 
small foot and inferior decoration. With this the possibilities of further developing 
the kylix were almost exhausted, and in most regions the kylix is missing in sub- 
Mycenaean pottery. 

The number of different forms of vases that are embellished with ‘Close Style” 
decoration is not particularly great: the deep bowl, stirrup vase, oinochoé and hydria. 
We find again the deep bowls with loop handles (pl. X XV, 3),? which were especially 
characteristic of the group placed above in the LH IIIB period, whereas another of 
the forms is slightly different from the earlier specimens, viz. the large stirrup vase 
(pl. XXV, 5, 7),? which is rather differently shaped as to the handle. For instance, the 
top of the false neck on “Close Style” stirrup vases is always furnished with a 
pointed knob (which in less distinct form, and only rarely, occurs in the LH IIIB 
period and still more rarely in LH IITA), thus completing the connection with the 
sub-Mycenaean specimens having the same feature. The oinochoé (pl. X XV, 8)‘ and 
the large hydria (pl. X XV, 4)* occur as entirely new forms in the LHITIC period 
in Argolis. 

The features of these forms thus indicate that “‘Close Style” and “Granary” 
pottery forms a transitional stage between LH IIIB pottery and sub-Mycenaean 
pottery. The same probability seems to be suggested by the ornamentation, for the 
“Close Style” decoration, which despite its apparent vigor is very monotonous in 
character, is easy to conceive as a further development of the LH IIIB style. In 
addition there is the fact that with regard to technique the vases compared above in 
most cases are inferior to the LH IIIB specimens and thereby require a later placing 
within Late Mycenaean pottery. A final and vital factor is that “Close Style”’ and 
“Granary” pottery in Mycenae and Asine were found in layers directly overlying 
strata with numerous specimens of the LH IIIB style (see p. 552 seq.). 

For practical reasons the present article treats only of Argive pottery of the last 
phase of Late Mycenaean times, partly because this forms a complete pottery group, 

1 BSA. xxv, pp. 34 and 52. The “Granary” kylix is not entirely missing, however; see e.g. op. cit., 
pl. X ¢ (H. 0.13, D. 0.11). 

2 From Korakou, Museum in Old Corinth. Also Blegen, Korakou, p. 62, fig. 86; BSA. xxv, p. 107, 
fig. 25 c and pl. VII, a and b. : 

’ From Asine, Kungl. hum. Vetenskapssamf. i Lund, Arsber. 1924—25, “Rapport prélim. sur les fouilles 
d’ Asiné 1922-24,” pls. XLIV and XLII 2, and Mycenae, BSA. xxv, pl. X g. Also F.-L., Taf. XX XVIII, 
393. 4From Mycenae, F.-L., Taf. XX XVII, 382; also Taf. XX XVII, 378 and 379. 

5 From Mycenae, op. cit., Taf. XX XVII, 380; BSA. xxv, pl. IX b. 
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as at this time there is a tendency towards the appearance of local styles, so that the 
Koine conception is no longer quite so justified as before, and partly because it is 
the best that the period produced. By means of the Argive LH IIIC group the later 
pottery of the other provinces is more or less easy to distinguish, but no attempt at 
doing so will be attempted here. 


CRETE 
Tue LM IIIA Pertop 


Cretan pottery of Late Mycenaean times was last treated by Sir Arthur Evans 
in Volume IV of the work on Knossos, where he distinguishes between a Late 
Minoan A and B phase.! The history of the Cretan kylix was also made clear in the 
same place.” As an example.of early Late Minoan kylikes we may refer to a specimen 

from the Dictaean Cave at Psy- 

chro (pl. XXVI, 2).* 
This vase has a deep, round 
bowl set on a relatively low stem. 
Under the dome-shaped foot is a 
deep, circular hollow. In form this 
kylix corresponds closely to the 
specimens from the rest of Greece 
described above under the LH IITA 
period, and presumably it is con- 
temporaneous with them. There 
is this slight difference, however, 
that this Cretan specimen is en- 
tirely covered with varnish inside, 
Fic. 2.—FRAGMENT OF FRESCO FROM Knossos, HeRAK- peculiarity which is also met 
with in later Cretan kylikes. Sev- 
eral other kylikes may also be 
placed in LM IIIA.‘ On a fragment of a fresco from the palace at Knossos (to the 
writer the style appears to be Late Minoan III), is a globular kylix of exactly the 
same form as the specimen under discussion (fig. 2). The great “temple tomb” 
found by Evans at Knossos contained several Late Minoan II kylikes,* of the same 
capacious form and low stem as the contemporaneous “‘Ephyraean”’ goblets from 
the mainland and doubtless belonging to the same period as the latter; Evans, how- 
ever, points out that some of the goblets in the “temple tomb” must date from 


LM IITA.’ 


1 A similar classification was already made by R. M. Dawkins in BSA. x, 1903-04, p. 194 seqq. 

2 PM. IV, 1, pp. 359 seqq. 

3 Museum in Herakleion, Inv. 2149; Evans, op. cit., p. 370, fig. 309 a. 

‘ For example, Evans, op. cit., p. 370, fig. 309 b (Knossos) and a fine specimen with floral decoration 
in the museum at Rethymno. 

5 The greatest diameter of the fragment is 13. 5em. Evans, op. cit., IV, 2, pp. 381 seqq. and pl. XX XI. 
Evans puts an earlier date for the fresco. 

6 Op. cit., IV, 1, p. 366, fig. 306 and IV, 2, p. 1017, fig. 965. 

7 For example, presumably, op. cit., fig. 965 a, i and m. 
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Of other early Late Minoan forms of vases we have jugs with cut-away necks 
(pl. XX VI, 1), jugs with horizontal lip (pl. XX VI, 3),? tall stirrup vases (pl. XX VI, 
4),? kraters with neck,‘ deep amphoriskoi (pl. XX VI, 8),* pyxides (pl. XX VI, 
7) 7 and alabastra (pl. XXVI, 5).* The latter form is unknown among other Late 
Mycenaean pottery and is typical of Crete. On that island it is found both in Late 
Minoan I (BSA. Suppl. I, p. 38, fig. 25) and IL (Archaeologia 65, p. 87, fig. 94) and 
imitates Egyptian stone and alabaster specimens, such as those in the grave furni- 
ture of the Isopata tomb (Evans, Prehist. Tombs, p. 147, fig. 125). This corresponds 
to the fact that one of the earliest Cretan clay specimens in decoration is an imitation 
of veined stone (H. Boyd Hawes, Gournia, pl. VII, 15). 

In point of workmanship the Cretan specimens seem to be a little more irregular 
and coarse than other Late Mycenaean pottery. The surface, especially in several 
cases, is less painstak- 
ingly smoothed, unless it 
is covered with a dry, 
matt, often chalky slip. 
The decoration, too, is 
freer and not so neat. 


Naturally the few vases 
only asampleof thestock 
of ornamentation of Cre- 
tan pottery in this period, 
but a brief examination 
of its elements will fix the 
dating of the vases to the 
beginning of Late Myce- 
naean times. 

None of the specimens 
referred to has the murex shell, but one has the other marine animal, the cuttle- 
fish.* As regards the latter, reference may also be made to a larnax in the museum 
at Rethymno, which exhibits several handsomely executed representations of this 
animal. Each octopus has eight lively waving arms (fig. 3.) 

We observe very clearly the gradual degeneration of bird representation in this 
period. The earliest and most beautiful is the design on the Gournia pyxis with a bird 
flying over flower-grown fields (pl. XX VI, 7). Bill, head and wings are naturalistic- 
ally drawn, and the plumage of the body is neatly and correctly indicated by means 


1 From Phaestos, MonAnt. xiv, 563, fig. 46, 1. 

2 From Palaikastro, BSA. Suppl. I, p. 79, fig. 63, 1. 

* From Episkopi, Museum in Herakleion, Inv. 5356 (from the American excavations, cf. Univ. of 
Pennsylv. Trans. of the Dep. of Arch. ii, 1906, p. 111. Also Annuario vi-vii, p. 161, fig. 88 (Ialysos), 
specimen exported from Crete to Rhodes. 

4 Evans, op. cit., 1V, 2, p. 1017, fig. 965, K and p. ® Op. cit., IV, 2, fig. 965, c and d. 

6 From Phaestos, Museum in Herakleion, Inv. 1592. 

7 From Gournia, H. Boyd Hawes, Gournia, pl. X, 40. 

® From Phaestos, MonAnt. xiv, Tav. XXXVII, 1 and XXXVIII, 1 and 2. Also op. cit., Tav. 
XXXVI, 2 and 2 a. 9 Evans, op. cit., fig. 965, 1. 


Fig. 3.— LARNAKES IN THE at RetHYMNO 
(Photo, M.B.M.) 
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of wavy lines. Somewhat more schematic are the bird pictures on the alabastra from 
Phaestos. One has a bird of prey which has seized a fish in its claws and is now flying 
with its catch away from the sea, indicated in the left side of the field as parallel, 
wavy lines, across the shore which is studded with flowers (pl. XX VI, 5). The plum- 
age is not so natural as before, having stiffened into a schematic pattern with col- 
umns filled with chevrons or transversal lines. The other vessel is ornamental with 
several birds, two of which are perched, with their wings along the body. Below them 
the undulating terrain is indicated with schematic arcs, and there is rich vegetation 
on the landscape. Still more stylized are the birds on a lid from Palaikastro, on which 
the fan-shaped tail is omitted (pl. X XVI, 6).! 

As to floral decoration, we observe that in most cases the “flowers” grow upon 
tall or low stems, often surrounded at the foot by a close ring of leaves (pl. XX VI, 6, 
7). The flower types correspond to those on the Late Mycenaean vases ornamented 
with LH IIIA decoration, viz., a fan-shaped variation filled out with concentric ares 
(pl. XXVI, 7) and a variation having two solid curved petals closed with a row of 
short dashes (pl. XX VI, 4, 6, 7). The most conventionalized (i.e., the latest) repeti- 
tion of this latter type is to be found, among the specimens enumerated above, on 
the stirrup vase from Episkopi (pl. X XVI, 4), on which the stemless flower with the 
small “‘stamen”’ in the middle, surmounted by the U-ornament, exactly corresponds 
to the LH IIIA flower previously referred to (cf. e.g. pl. XXII, 1). On both sides of 
the spout of the two “tall” stirrup vases mentioned above is a flower surrounded by 
two parallel lines in the form of a “‘Napoleon’s hat”’ (pl. XX VI, 4). One of these two 
stirrup vases, the specimen from Rhodes, has still another decoration which seems to 
be typically Cretan, viz., the broad belt around the upper part of the vessel, filled 
with large stylized fan-shaped flowers, regularly fitting in, one among the others, in 
the space between the horizontal border-lines above and below. The flowers are lying 
towards the right, and the broad curved are which terminated each flower is filled out 
with small S-shaped transversal lines, an unusual form of the previously described 
radial leaves. Finally, the interior of the flowers contains parallel, concave arcs. 
There is a similar pattern, e.g., on the jug with the cut-away neck (pl. XX VI, 1) and 
on a larnax in the museum at Rethymno (fig. 3). 

It is interesting to find that the metope decoration already occurs on Cretan 
vases, which, on account of the other ornamentation, must be placed at the begin- 
ning of the Late Mycenaean period. On the two alabastra from Phaestos the surface 
is divided into vertical panels containing various decorations, viz., the aforesaid 
bird motives, a checkerboard pattern or horizontal zigzag lines (pl. XX VI, 5). The 
stirrup vase from Episkopi has a similar zigzag pattern, bordered on either side by a 
pair of vertical lines (pl. XX VI, 4). As stated above, the metope decoration in its 
typical ferm does not appear on other Late Mycenaean pottery until the LH IIIB 
period (see p. 544). 

Tue LM IIIB-C Prriop 


In Crete it is difficult to distinguish between the last two phases of Late Minoan 
pottery, as we have no stratification to guide us as in Mycenae. For this reason the 
1 BSA. Suppl. I, p. 89, fig. 72 b. 
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two periods will be dealt with together. What is more, developments do not seem to 
have followed the same lines everywhere on the island, which makes systematizing 
difficult. In some few places there seems to have been a concluding phase, with a 
style reminiscent of the “Close Style” of Argolis, whereas elsewhere, we find merely 
an increasing degeneration of the material at hand. 

With regard to the repertory of shapes, we may again begin with the kylix, repre- 
sented by two handsome specimens from Tylissos and Milatos (pl. XX VII, 1, 2)'. 
Here again we see the slender form with the flat body and tall stem, which is charac- 
teristic of the group of vases that was placed in LH IIIB (see p. 541). There is a dis- 
tinct difference as regards the handles, however; on the Cretan kylikes they are very 
high, carried up in a loop high above the rim, like a kind of ““kantharos handle,” a 
form, which, on the mainland, occurs only on unpainted kylikes.2 The complete 
coat of varnish on the interior of one kylix was already known from earlier specimens 
from Crete, as, for example, the one from the Dictaean Cave at Psychro referred to 
on p. 546. 

Furthermore, we have kraters with a neck (pl. X XVII, 5) * and deep bowls (pl. 
XXVII, 3, 6),4 both forms continuing from the previous period. The latter form cor- 
responds to LH IIIB bowls. The metope decoration on the specimen from Knossos 
would actually seem to have been copied from prototypes on the mainland (ef. 
pl. XXIV, 3). Mention may also be made of jugs with a beaked spout (pl. XX VII, 4).° 

Most important, however, are the stirrup vases, of which there are several good 
specimens, squat, globular, or with a flat shoulder, from Zafer Papoura (pl. XX VII, 
Gournes (pl. XX VII, 8)? and especially Canea (pl. XXVIII, 1-6).* In several 
of these stirrup vases it is seen that the shoulders are especially decorated and that 
the lower part is covered with horizontal, vigorous varnish lines, at regular intervals. 
On this point these Cretan vases are distinct from those of other Late Mycenaean 
pottery, where it is the rule to find a belt of fine, narrow, parallel lines, between the 
broader, horizontal lines. Two other vases, from Gournia (pl. XX VIII, 7) and Mila- 
tos (pl. XXVIII, 8),'!° very closely approach the regular globular shape. Both the 
small knob on the top of the false neck and the dense, almost “‘Close Style” of deco- 
ration on the Milatos vase show that with this specimen we are at the transition to 
the final phase of the Late Mycenaean period in Crete. We have the Cretan “‘ Close 
Style’’"™ fully developed on a stirrup vase from Isopata (pl. XXVIII, 9)" and on 
two others from Mouliana.* These specimens are of very regular, globular form. 
When publishing the Isopata vase, Sir Arthur Evans already drew attention. to its 


1 J. Hazzidakis, Tylissos a’ Epoque Minoenne, p. 86, fig. 47; Evans, Prehist. Tombs of Knossos, p. 96, 
fig. 105 D. ? For example, Archaeologia 82, pl. XVI, 31. 

3 From Milatos, Evans, op. cit., p. 97, fig. 106 j. Also AeAr. 1920-21, p. 160, fig. 8, 2. 

4 From Knossos, Mus. Herakleion, Inv. 2653, and Kouramenos, BSA. ix, p. 319, fig. 19. 

5 From Canea, Mus. Canea, Inv. 724. 6 Evans, op. cit., p. 120, fig. 114, 54 a. 

7 Aevr. 1918, p. 75, fig. 19, 3 and p. 76, fig. 20. 8 Museum at Canea, Inv. 726-731. 

®H. Boyd Hawes, op. cit., pl. X, 39. 10 Evans, Prehist. Tombs of Knossos, p. 96, fig. 105 F. 

1 The term “Close Style,” introduced by R. M. Dawkins (BSA. ix, p. 316 f.) for the decoration on 
the early LM III vases, should preferably be avoided; cf. Evans, Prehist. Tombs of Knossos, p. 125 seq.; 
Edith H. Hall, The Decorative Art of Crete in the Bronze Age, 1907, p. 42; E. J. Forsdyke, BMCat. I, 1, 
Pp. XXXviii. 12 Evans, op. cit., p. 141, fig. 122. 

13 "Em. 1904, 42, No. 1 and 48, fig. 10, 3, as well as pl. I, top; 43, No. 2 and fig. 10, 2, and pl. I, bottom. 
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agreement with the stirrup vases from Grave B at Mouliana and placed the speci- 
mens in the same period, the close of Late Minoan III. The similarity between the 
cuttle-fish decoration on the first two vases is very obvious. 

Almost all the Cretan vases which have been placed here at the close of Late 
Mycenaean times stand out by reason of their excellent workmanship. One notices 
the extremely well-refined, hard-baked clay, mainly of a characteristic light yellow 
or light brown shade. Often the surface is covered with a fine smooth slip, frequently 
of the same color as the clay itself. The varnish with which the decoration is carried 
out varies in color from light red through brownish tints to deep black, and the 
quality is good. 

The ornamentation on the vases grouped above makes a more delicate, neater and 
more geometric impression than that on the Cretan specimens placed in the LM IITA 
period, and we observe an increased stylization of animal and plant ornaments. 

In one case the murex shell appears purely as an ornament, on a stirrup vase from 
Canea (pl. XXVIII, 3), on which the various sections of the shell are filled with 
small parallel chevrons, a survival of the “partitions” which, in less stylized form, 
are still to be found in the lower section of the shell. Along both sides of the shell is a 
dotted line which further emphasizes the lifeless, slack, unnatural appearance. Still 
more schematic are the representations on a krater from Milatos, where there is a 
row of vertical merged pairs of murex shells, one “body” being terminated at top 
and bottom with a “tail” (pl. XX VII, 5). This recalls the unnatural combinations 
of several shells which were frequent on the LH IIIB vases referred to above (see 
p. 542). 

On a stirrup vase from Gournes (pl. X XVII, 7) is a stylized cuttle-fish, with the 
body divided into an upper part, with large eyes of concentric rings, and a lower part, 
connected with the upper part only by a thin‘stalk. The original eight arms have 
shrunk to six, of which the upper pair is very small and schematic (pl. X XIII, 1), 
whereas the two larger pairs below wind out to the sides in great, lifeless, regular 
undulations. Similarly stylized cuttle-fish are to be seen on two stirrup vases from 
Canea (pl. XXVIII, 5, 6) and on a krater from Episkopi.! The conformity between 
the cuttle-fish decoration on a stirrup vase from Isopata (pl. XXVIII. 9) and an- 
other from Mouliana has already been referred to. The cuttle-fish on a third stirrup 
vase, from Mouliana, has completely lost its body, and all that remains is a chain of 
waving arms (see p. 549, Note 13). The characteristic feature of the execution of the 
motive in all three cases is the thin varnish line which accompanies the broad varnish 
lines on both sides, which was also typical of the cuttle-fish designs on vases of the 
“Close Style’? from Argolis. The many connecting and filling ornaments, such as 
convex or concave, parallel ares, straight lines or hatched lozenges, which occupy the 
remaining space between the arms of the cuttle-fish, also make it tempting to employ 
the term “Close Style” for the decoration on these Cretan stirrup vases. Further- 
more, we must assume contemporaneity with the Argive “Close Style” or LH IIIC 
pottery. 

Very pretty is the delicately drawn nautilus which decorates a stirrup vase found 


1 AeAr., 1920-21, p. 160, fig. 8, 2. 
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at Canea (pl. XXVIII, 1). Here the animal has as many as six tentacles, in contrast 
to the three or four usually seen on earlier pictures. 

On the specimens referred to above the floral ornamentation is mainly represented 
by a flower, having a calyx of several petals, closed by an arc or radial dashes, en- 
closing at the middle a four-leaved rosette (pl. XXVIII, 4, 8; XX VII, 2). A rather 
different type is to be seen on the high-stemmed kylix from Tylissos (Pl. XX VII, 1). 
Among the plant ornaments in the LM IIIA period mention was made of “‘ Napo- 
leon’s hat” shaped ornaments on the shoulder of some stirrup vases, and there is a 
similar motive here on one from Gournes, in which, however, the inside of the flower 
is resolved into concentric ares in each of the three corners (pl. XX VII, 7). On other 
late specimens, however, this floral ornament has stiffened into a geometric, triangu- 
lar pattern (pl. X XVII, 8). 

The metope decoration, which we have already found on Cretan pottery of the 
beginning of Late Mycenaean times, continues on the vases enumerated above 


(pl. XXVIT, 2, 3, 6; XXVIII, 4). 


CHRONOLOGY 


It can be seen at a glance that the group of vases, which in the foregoing discussion 
has been referred to the LH IIIA period, adheres very closely to the rich finds of 
Late Mycenaean pottery at Tell el-Amarna, which have been dated to the time 
between 1375 and 1350.' This is the best hold we have for the dating of the early 
period. Subsequent excavations have made contributions to the relative chronology. 

At Zygouries, the American School found a rich pre-Mycenaean and Mycenaean 
habitation, and one of the most significant results was the discovery of some well- 
stocked stores, belonging to a potter’s establishment of Late Mycenaean times.? 
Excavations through the floors of the house revealed Late Mycenaean sherds, which 
naturally must be earlier than the stocks in the stores, and, according to Blegen, 
these sherds were “‘decorated with patterns in excellent glaze in the best style of 
Late Helladic III and clearly attributable to the very beginning of that period.” 
According to the excavators, the rich stocks of vases in the various rooms, where 
the vessels were stored by shapes, comprised at least 1330 specimens of twenty 
different forms. The vessels were unused, and the greater part of them were broken, 
as the building had been ravaged by fire and had collapsed. The most important 
vase-shape — and the only one to be decorated — was the high-stemmed kylix, which 
above we have referred to LH IIIB, and the ornaments on these kylikes are among 
the most characteristic specimens of that period. This important find confirms the 
fact that the slender kylix cannot belong to the beginning of the Late Mycenaean 
period, as still earlier Late Mycenaean sherds were found under the floors in the 
rooms containing the Zygouries specimens. This corresponds to the circumstance 
that, from the point of view of development, we must assume that the slender kylix 
is a derivative of the deep kylix, which was characteristic of the LH IIIA period in 
Late Mycenaean times. Indeed, Blegen refers the finds from “‘The Potter’s Shop” 
in Zygouries to “an intermediate phase”’ of Late Mycenaean times. 


1D. Fimmen, Die kretisch-mykenische Kultur, pp. 164 seqq. 
2C. W. Blegen, Zygouries, p. 28 seqq. and 143 seqq. 
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Where we are to place this “intermediate phase” or LH IIIB period in absolute 
chronology is shown by the contents of a tomb at Curium (Episkopi) in Cyprus.! 
The tomb contained only a few objects, all from one interment, viz., a high-stemmed 
kylix (pl. XXIII, 1), a conical rhyton (pl. XXIV, 6), a flat vase,? and finally an 
Egyptian scarab of the time of Ramses IT (1296-1230). Stylistically, all the vases be- 
long to the group which in the foregoing pages I have placed in the LH IIIB period, 
which again means that we must allow the LH IIIB period to comprise the thir- 
teenth century B.c., in accordance with the dating furnished by the scarab. The ex- 
cavators assumed that this scarab dated from a much later time, which, however, 
was corrected by the Egyptologist Sir Flinders Petrie.* We may assume that the LH 
IIIB style was in its prime in the first half of the thirteenth century. Thus we find 
time after the “‘ Tell el-Amarna period” for the many transitional forms. 

At the English excavations at Mycenae it was possible to make a chronological 
classification of Late Mycenaean pottery on the basis of a careful stratification. Par- 
ticularly informative was the distribution of the pottery in the strata which had ac- 
cumulated between the western flanking wall of the Lion Gate, the Circuit Wall, and 
the east wall of the building which the English archaeologists have called “The 
Granary.” ‘ In this room there was possibly a staircase, and both the foundations of 
the staircase and of “The Granary”’ rest on a fill of rough limestone blocks, which is 
held up by the Circuit Wall, and therefore it cannot be much, if at all, later than the 
Acropolis wall and the Lion Gate.’ The excavators divided the accumulation of 
débris there into thirteen successive strata,® of which the lower five contained ex- 
clusively vase fragments of the style which in the preceding pages I have placed in 
LH IIIB. Wace assumes that these sherds date back to the beginning of Late 
Mycenaean times, i.e., to about the year 1400, and incorrectly makes use of the 
term “Tell el-Amarna style” in referring to them. Forsdyke 7 and Hall,* however, 
have already raised objections to this. The various sherds belong to the character- 
istic LH IIIB style, and among them we find the curious birds (BSA. xxv, p. 22, 
fig. 6 b; p. 25, fig. 7 g) and other animal figures (op. cit., p. 25, fig. 7 e) enclosing 
horizontal wavy lines (cf. above p. 543), the geometric flowers (op. cit., p. 22, fig. 
6 a (cf. above p. 543), and the metope decoration (op. cit., p. 22, fig. 6 c, e and f; 
p. 25, fig. 7 b; cf. above p. 544). In Stratum VI there begin to appear a few sherds of 
the kind which the excavators call “Granary Class,” and these increase in the over- 
lying strata VII and VIII. Stratum VIII also contained a quantity of burnt brick, 
presumably remains of the adjoining building, ““The Granary.” The next strata, 
IX, X and XI were entirely characterized by pottery of the “Granary Class.”’ And 
finally, above these, the strata were of Greek historic time. In the “Granary” was 


1 Murray, et al., Excavations in Cyprus, 1900, p. 79, Tomb 28. 

2 In the Br. Mus. catalogue this vase was erroneously placed among the sub-Mycenaean vases (as 
C 729); this, however, has been corrected in CV A. Br. Mus., Fasc. 1, where the vase figures among 
other Late Mycenaean specimens on pl. 4 (No. 26). 

3 Transactions of the R. Soc. of Lit., Sec. Series, Vol. i, 1898, p. 73 seq. 

4 BSA. xxv, p. 19, fig. 4 and pl. I, 8. 

5 Op. cit., p. 18. 6 Op. cit., pp. 20 seqq. 

7 BMCat. I, 1, p. XLI seq. 

8H. R. Hall, The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age, London, 1920, p. 236 seq. 
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an extraordinary quantity of pottery of the kind that has received its name after the 
building, and with these vases were several specimens with “‘Close Style’? decora- 
tion, which, accordingly, must be contemporaneous with the “‘Granary Class”’ vases. 
From excavations in the floors of the various rooms in “The Granary,” sherd ma- 
terial was collected corresponding to the lowest stratum under the staircase by the 
Lion Gate. At the acropolis at Asine, excavated by the Swedish expedition, “‘Gran- 
ary”’ pottery was also contained in the upper, latest strata of Mycenaean time. 
Thus the result is that the LH IIIB style is followed by “Granary” and “Close 
Style”’ pottery, which in the preceding pages has been collected under the term 
“LH ITIC Style.” This corresponds exactly with the course which the stylistic de- 
velopment must presumably have followed. 

Unfortunately, we have no definite chronological grounds, such as dated tomb 
discoveries, for this last LH IIIC period, and must be content with indirect conclu- 
sions. We are given a hint in the stirrup vases represented in the tomb of Ramses III 
dating from about 1167 (Fimmen, Die kretisch-mykenische Kultur, p. 209, Abb. 202 
and Nachtriige, Abb. 203). The stirrup vases reproduced remind us forcibly of the 
large LH ITIC specimens from Mycenae and Asine (see p. 545 and pl. XX V, 5-7). On 
several of the latter there was a particularly high and slender false neck, and that 
part of the handle, which on each side joins the shoulder of the vase, slopes inward. 
Though too much weight cannot be attached to them, these features are also charac- 
teristic of the representations in the Ramses tomb. There the division of the decora- 
tion into horizontal bands is also a point of resemblance, though the various 
decorative elements on the pictures in the tomb do not seem to have real Mycenaean 
prototypes. This latter circumstance was one of the reasons why Fimmen, who closes 
the Late Mycenaean culture proper at about the year 1200, doubted that these 
Egyptian pictures copied genuine Mycenaean stirrup vases and took them to be 
“*Philistine vases.’’ However, as for other reasons, too, it must be assumed that the 
Late Mycenaean period extended down into the twelfth century, there seems to be 
no reason why the pictures in the Ramses tomb should not be copies of genuine 
Mycenaean stirrup vases. The artist has simply treated the decoration on the vases 
rather freely.' 

Another basis for the dating of our LH IIIC period is comprised in the so-called 
“Philistine pottery.” It was first referred by Thiersch to the Philistines of the Old 
Testament. Even if one would contest the correctness of the name, there is no doubt 
that this pottery is closely associated with Late Mycenaean pottery, and to such a 
marked degree that Philistine vases can scarcely be explained merely by stylistic 
influence on the local potters, but must have been actually imported by foreign, 
immigrating elements of the population. Philistine pottery seems to be intimately 
connected with our Late Mycenaean vase group of the LH IIIC period, not so much 
in respect to the decoration, in which the special Asiatic polychromy of black and 
red was applied,’ as in the vase-shapes, among which we recognize the Mycenaean 


1 Another detail from the fresco in the same tomb shows that the Egyptian artist was in touch with 
Mycenaean art in another way, viz., the picture of a Cretan-Mycenaean type of griffin: M. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Kypros, die Bibel und Homer, p. 83, fig. 108; cf. Fimmen, op. cit., p. 205. 

2 Cf. E. Pottier, Mém. de la Délég. en Perse xiii, 1912, p. 75. 
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deep bowl,! stirrup vase,” pilgrim flask,* “tea-pot” and squat jar.* Particularly 
remarkable is a type of vase with a vertical neck and circular rim from which a flat 
handle runs down to the shoulder, but the most characteristic feature is the peculiar 
spout on the shoulder, at right angles to the handle and formed as an open runnel; 
at the base of this spout the wall of the vase is pierced like a strainer.* This vase- 
shape is significant, for it occurs with striking frequency in Rhodes in tomb finds 
which comprise Late Mycenaean pottery of the LH ITIC period, including the stiff, 
conical kylites. In the museum at Rhodes there are at least 32 of these vases, all 
with very late and degenerate decoration.’ In Argolis it is very rare.’ From Cyprus 
we know of a specimen of poor workmanship and with late decoration.’ As this type 
of vase with the strainer-formed spout does not occur among the Late Mycenaean 
LH IIIB pottery, but appears decorated exclusively with late ornamentation, to- 
gether with vases of the LH IIIC period, we must assume that the latter period is 
contemporaneous with the “Philistine pottery,” in which the form is also very com- 
mon. Philistine pottery, however, must belong to the first half of the twelfth century 
B.C., as it has been found among other objects in the remains of the palace of Ramses 
III (1198-1167) in Jehudyeh on the northern border of Egypt.'° 

For Crete fixed chronological data are very few in number. Nevertheless, we must 
assume that as the development of Cretan pottery from Late Mycenaean times pro- 
ceeded stylistically parallel with other Late Mycenaean pottery, the results as to the 
dating of the latter must also be applicable to Crete. A scarab from a Late Myce- 
naean tomb in the Zafer Papoura necropolis is compared by Evans with specimens 
from the close of the Eighteenth Dynasty." In the late Tomb B at Mouliana, undis- 
turbed until its scientific excavation, there were found (besides four stirrup vases, 
two of which are referred to above, pp. 549 seqq. and placed in LM ITIC) two bronze 
swords,!? which seem to be of the same type as an unfortunately fragmentary sword 
found in Egypt and inscribed with the name of Seti IT (1209—1205).'* Accordingly, 

1 Bliss-Macalister, Excav. in Palestine, pl. XX, 11; XXXV, 11; XXXV, 1-5 and 10; Macalister, 
Excav. at Gezer, IT1, pl. CLVIITI, 3 and 11, CLXIII, 2 and 3; PEFQS. 1923, pl. II, 7 and 12. 

2 Gezer, II, p. 179, fig. 339; ITI, pl. LXX, 14; LXXXV, 7. 

3 Gezer, III, pl. CLXX, 1; CLXXII, 23. 

4 Op. cit., pl. LX XXIII, 2; CLXIX, 20. With regard to Late Mycenaean specimens of this form see 
Forsdyke, BMCat. I, 1, p. 170 seq. 5 Bliss-Macalister, op. cit., pl. XLIITI, 2, 3, 5 and 6. 

6 Op. cit., pl. XX, 3 and pl. XLIV (see text p. 96); Gezer, ITI, pl. CLVIII, 15; PEFQS. 1912-13, 
frontispiece; Hall, op. cit., p. 245, fig. 327. 

7 Here the vase occurs in different variations, 19 specimens corresponding to the above description, 
whereas the others have a small, bowl-shaped spout, the bottom of which is pierced with fine holes; see 
Annuario vi-vii, p. 118, fig. 38 (1 spec. on second lowest and 7 on lowest shelf), p. 125, fig. 44, 1 and 
3; p. 188, fig. 60, No. 5; p. 140, fig. 63; p. 141, fig. 64, 1; p. 177, fig. 102; p. 190, fig. 113. 

8 Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 134, No. 30. ® BMCat. I, 2, C703. 

10 Sir Fl. Petrie, Hyksos a. Israel. Cities, London 1906, pl. 17; cf. Thiersch, AA. 1908, p. 382. At Tell 
Beit Mirsim in south Palestine, W. F. Albright found Philistine pottery in strata dated to ca. 1150- 
ca. 1000, whereas the strata below, comprising the time between the end of the 13th ec. and ca. 1150, 
according to this investigator, contained no such pottery. Still deeper were strata with Mycenaean 
pottery and scarabs of the 14th and 13th c. (AOF. vii, 1931, p. 56 f.) 

1 Prehist. Tombs, p. 89 and pl. XC, fig. 101, 1. 

12 "Eo, 1904, 46, fig. 11. Other specimens of bronze swords of this type, which is the latest Mycenaean 
form of sword to be found, are known, among other examples, from Mycenae, Tiryns and Enkomi on 
Cyprus, and the iron swords of the subsequent sub-Mycenaean time copy it. 

13 Burchardt, Zeitsch. f. Agypt. Sprache und Altertumsk. 50, 1912, 61, Taf. V, 1. In the Berlin Museum 
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the Mouliana swords provide us with a dating for the closing phase of the Late 
Minoan style at ca. 1200 B.c. 

The result is that we must divide the three groups of Late Mycenaean pottery 
(inclusive of the transitional forms before and after the climax of each period, which 
is represented by the specimens discussed above) between the centuries from 1400 
to about 1150, wherein the LH IIIA period comprises the fourteenth century, with 
its climax in the first half of the century, the LH ITIB period attains its climax in 
the first half of the thirteenth century, and the LH ITIC period the period about the 
year 1200. 


Tue Datine or Late MycenAEAN ARCHITECTURE 


The conclusions which may be drawn by means of Late Mycenaean pottery with 
regard to the dating of the large Late Mycenaean buildings are also of importance. 
First and foremost this applies to the Citadel at Mycenae, the architecture of which 
was thoroughly studied a few years ago by the British School under A. J. B. Wace. 
It is due to this conscientious investigator that the history of the construction of 
Mycenae is now known in much greater detail than heretofore. By means of a study 
of the important pottery recovered during the excavations, Wace showed that the 
existing ruins of the Citadel with its surrounding wall must be dated to a much later 
period than was proposed earlier. The palace at the top of the acropolis must thus 
date from Late Mycenaean times.'! When digging down through the floor of the so- 
called “‘Anteroom to the Room of the Throne” and after removing limestone fill, 
they came three metres lower down to an earlier floor, on which stood the base of a 
calcined pillar (see sketch BSA. xxv, p. 196, fig. 38 and pl. XXIV and the text, 
pp. 179 seqq.). Below the latter floor, which consisted of white clay, lay more than 
fifty Late Mycenaean sherds, of which the best are figured, op. cit., pl. XXXI 
j-o. One of these (j) has a typical oblique LH IIIA murex shell (cf. p. 540 and pl. 
XXI, 1), another (k), remains of typical LH IITA flowers, and a third (m), a branch 
with well drawn leaves. To judge from these, the so-called “Pillar Basement” dated 
from the beginning of Late Mycenaean times. This basement was destroyed by fire, 
to judge by the burnt condition of the pillar-base itself and of the walls to the north 
and east of it. Afterwards the room was filled with rough limestone blocks and new 
building operations commenced at a higher level. This rebuilding included, among 
other things, the erection of the Grand Staircase on the south side of the palace.? 
That the “Pillar Basement” dates from the LH IIIA period is a matter of, great 
importance to the history of the entire palace, for part of the west wall of the Court 
rests upon the east wall of the Pillar Basement, and the Court is an inseparable part 
of the Megaron. This system also includes the Anteroom to the Room of the Throne 
(which is founded on the north wall of the Pillar Basement) and the Room of the 
Throne itself, all at a higher level than the Pillar Basement. The Grand Staircase, 
too, required the filling up of the Pillar Basement, and the southern part of the 
Court rests upon fill behind the north wall of the Staircase.’ It is reasonable to as- 


is also another handsomely preserved sword of this type, found in Egypt, op. cit., Taf. V, 2. Cf. Peet, 
BSA. xviii, pp. 282 seqq. 


1 BSA. xxv, pp. 147 seqq.; especially p. 268 seq. 2 Op. cit., pp. 149 seqq. 3 Op. cit., p. 189. 
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sume this great alteration of the Palace to be contemporaneous with the great Cir- 
cuit Wall, which was built round the Citadel in the Late Helladic IIIB pericd, as it 
seems that the wall was necessary as a supporting wall for the Megaron.! The dating 
of the Wall and the Lion Gate is clear from the many LH IIIB sherds found in the 
bottom of the Staircase by the Lion Gate (see above, p. 552) and in the bedding 
under the wall.? Wace considers that the pottery from the Lion Gate goes back to 
the beginning of Late Mycenaean times (see above), which means that thus he cannot 
derive the full advantage of his splendid investigations on the architecture of 
Mycenae. The building of the Megaron requires (as Wace is undoubtedly right in 
assuming) that the wall of the Citadel is already erected, and as the wall, according 
to Wace, dates from the beginning of Late Mycenaean times, the Megaron with the 
system belonging to it must, he considers, also be dated to that time, i.e., the same 
time as the Pillar Basement. He says: “‘The walls of the Pillar Basement clearly be- 
long to the same scheme as the Room of the Throne, the Court and in all probability 
the Megaron, for the Court and the Megaron hang together.”’* But, as stated above, 
the Pillar Basement must necessarily be earlier than the Throne Room-Court-Meg- 
aron system,‘ so that the result is a number of inconsistencies and a vagueness in 
Wace’s account of the situation. The difficulties disappear, however, with the dating 
of the Citadel wall to the LH IIIB period.® 

That in the LH IIIB period we have to do with a period of greatness in the history 
of Mycenae is also to be seen in the fact that the largest and most handsome of the 
Beehive Tombs, “‘The Treasury of Atreus” at Mycenae, dates from the LH IIIB 
period, as is proved by the potsherds with characteristic metope decoration found 
under the threshold. The Grave Circle with its Shaft Graves was also made higher 
and restored in Late Mycenaean times,’ probably in the LH IIIB period. A later addi- 
tion to the great LH IIIB Circuit Wall is the secret passage, with its pointed vault- 
ing, down to the cistern on the northeast side of the Citadel, and this building may 
properly be dated to the LH IIIC period. Tsountas had already drawn attention 
to the fact that this was a later addition.* The system of vaulting is the same as that 

1 Op. cit., pp. 245 seqq. 2 Op. cit., p. 105 seq. 3 Op. cit., p. 186. 

4 The outcome of dating the Megaron to LH IIIB is that the Megaron Frieze must be placed at the 
same time. The investigations of the British School proved with incontrovertible archaeological evi- 
dence that the Megaron, and with it the Frieze, was Late Mycenaean (W. Lamb, op. cit., pp. 249 seqq.), 
and in accepting this dating we must abandon Rodenwaldt’s stylistic dating of the Frieze to Late 
Helladic I (Der Fries des Megarons von Mykenai, 1921). As has been stated, we can give the fresco a 
still more exact dating in Late Mycenaean times, viz., to the LH ITIB period, which means that pre- 
sumably it becomes contemporaneous with the stag fresco at Tiryns (Tiryns II, p. 142, fig. 60), which, 
in style, corresponds to the animal representations on the LH IIIB vases (cf. above, p. 543). The other 
Tiryns fresco, with two women in a chariot (Tiryns II, Taf. XII), agrees with LH IIIA pottery. 

5 Wace shows that the wall and floor of the Court present two different phases, each ending in a fire 
(BSA. xxv, pp. 188 seqq.). The original poros blocks of the wall were later covered with a layer of painted 
stucco, and at the bottom the Court has a hard, thick, white, cement-like floor, which also was covered 
later with a layer of stucco, embellished with painted squares. Wace assumes the fire which destroyed 
the black wall to be the same as that which caused the destruction of the Pillar Basement. According to 
what has been shown above, however, the former fire must be placed at the close of the LH ITIB period, 
which means that the stucco coat, in all probability, belongs to the subsequent LH ITIC phase. This 
agrees with the circumstance, to which Wace also refers, that the soft stucco floor, which was exposed to 


wind and rain, can only have lasted a few years before the complete demolition of the palace (op. cit.. 
p. 193). 6 Op. cit., p. 357, fig. 76 a. 7 Op. cit., pp. 103 seqq. 8 JdI. 1895, pp. 143 seqq. 
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in the galleries at Tiryns,' which actually form a part of the third and last Late 
Mycenaean extension of the palace there (see below). The point of time when the 
Citadel at Mycenae was partly destroyed appears from the many “Close Style” 
and “‘Granary Class” vases found in the buildings on the lower level of the strong- 
hold. This kind of pottery was in full florescence when Mycenae was devastated by 
fire and the buildings collapsed. And after the fire, in the Late Helladic C period, this 
type of pottery continued in use at Mycenae, so that we must assume the continued 
use of the Citadel.” 

With regard to the other great and famous citadel in Argolis, that at Tiryns, new 
and revolutionary facts have been discovered here too, owing to Kurt Miiller’s 
profound studies of the architecture.* Very important is Miiller’s evidence that the 
entire fortification at Tiryns dates from Late Mycenaean times, and that within that 
era it is possible to distinguish between three principal phases in the building activi- 
ties there, for the walls of the Citadel have continuously been extended. That all 
three building periods were within Late Mycenaean times is assured by ample dis- 
coveries of potsherds.‘ A brief summary of the periods is given in Archdologischer 
Anzeiger 1927, 366 seqq.: (1) “‘Beginn der jungmykenischen Zeit um 1400 v. Chr. 
Zum ersten Male wird eine Burgmauer aus grossen Blicken mit miichtiger Toranlage 
errichtet (K. Miiller, AM. 38, 1913, 79 seqq.). Diese Ummauerung umfasst das 
ganze Gebiet des spiiteren Palastes bis siidlich des grossen Vorhofes; der Mittelburg 
verblieb noch die alte Befestigung. Das Haupttor liegt unmittelbar unter dem gros- 
sen Propylon des spiiten Palastes. Aus bemalten Stuckfragmenten kénnen wir einen 
palastiihnlichen Bau erschliessen, ohne von seiner Gestalt etwas zu wissen.” ® 

(2) “‘Ein weitgehender Umbau, der etwa zwischen 1350 und 1250 erfolgt sein mag, 
bedingt eine Erweiterung des Mauerringes im Siiden und Osten und eine Aufschiit- 
tung, unter der das alte Tor verschwindet; die Mittelburg wird neu ummauert. 
Indessen fehlen auch in dieser Periode noch die Galerien und die grosse Ringmauer 
um die Unterburg einschliesslich der Rampe. Zwei hélzerne Tore siidlich von dem 
jetzt noch stehenden steinernen Tor im Osten bildeten den Haupteingang. Erst bei 
einer Umgestaltung dieser Toranlage wurde das eben genannte steinerne Tor er- 
richtet, das dem Léwentor von Mykenai in den Massen gleicht. Seinen Schutz im 
Osten bildete eine starke Mauer, die zungenférmig nach Norden vorsprang (jetzt 
noch als Ostmauer bis zum Eingang oberhalb der Rampe erhalten). Uber die Bauten 
im Inneren des Mauerrings lisst sich leider fast nichts mehr ermitteln.”’ ® 

(3) “Ein gewaltiger, grossartiger Mauerring wird um den gesamten Burghiigel 
gelegt, die Unterburg dadurch in die Befestigung eingezogen. Im Siidosten und 
Siiden werden die Galerien, im Westen die kleine Pforte und die zu ihr fiihrende 
Treppe mit der Wolfsgrube errichtet. Die Rampe mit ihrem Eingang im Osten stammt 
aus dieser letzten Periode, ebenso die beiden Propylaia, die Gestaltung der Héfe und 
der Bau des jetzt noch erhaltenen Palastes. Dabei sind folgende Ermittlungen Kurt 
Millers besonders wichtig: (a) Die sogenannten kleinen Megara éstlich vom Haupt- 


1 See Wace, BSA. xxv, p. 12. 2 Cf. op. cit., p. 29 seq. 

3 Tiryns III. “Die Architektur der Burg und des Palastes,’’ von Kurt Miiller, “‘mit Planen und 
Zeichnungen,” von Heinrich Sulze, Augsburg, 1930. 

4 Op. cit., p. 208. 5 Op. cit., Taf. 4, I Burg. 6 Op. cit., Taf. 4, 11 Burg. 
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megaron gehéren zwar anscheinend auch dieser Bauperiode an, sind aber offenbar 
nur die Erneuerung des Palastes der vorgehenden Periode. Das grosse Megaron 
dagegen ist eine voéllige Neuschépfung, die alles Friihere vollkommen veriindert. 
Das kleine Megaron und die zu ihm gehérige Baugruppe wurden dadurch gewisser- 
massen isoliert und blieben nur durch lange Korridore zugiinglich. (b) Westlich vom 
grossen Megaron bestand in dieser Zeit ein besonders schiner Fliigel des Palastes mit 
geriiumigen Zimmern, die leider sehr stark zerstért sind. Von ihnen und nicht vom 
grossen Megaron aus war das Badezimmer zugiinglich. (c) Die Galerien und spitz- 
bogigen Nischen und Tore gehéren in Tiryns ebenso wie in Mykenai der jiingsten 
Zeit mykenischer Baukunst ! 

One guide to the dating of these three main building periods is available in the 
Entrance Gateway to the upper citadel. Dérpfeld has already drawn attention to 
the fact that in almost every detail and measurement it corresponds to the Lion 
Gate in Mycenae,? and on this basis one may venture to assert that the two gates 
must be contemporaneous. As the Mycenae gate, as stated above, may be placed in 
the LH IIIB period, the same must be the case with the Tiryns gate. The conse- 
quence of this is that the middle building period comes into the LH IIIB period. The 
first building period must then be earlier, and, as it must come within Late Mycen- 
aean times, it means that it must be placed in LH IIIA, i.e., at the same time as the 
Pillar Basement in Mycenae. There remains the dating of the last building period in 
Tiryns, and we find that it coincides naturally with the corresponding, final building 
activities in Mycenae, when the descent to the cistern on the northeast was added to 
the wall (see p. 556). We have the very same pointed vaulting in this staircase as in 
the Tiryns galleries. The dating of the palace itself and the accessory rooms is a more 
difficult matter than that of the fortification walls. Kurt Miiller assumes that the 
large Megaron, in the form known to us, belongs to the third building period. As 
regards the bathroom in the block west of the Megaron, it had its outlet in an ad- 
joining room (No. X), which lies 0.50—0.75 m. lower in level, whence the water was 
conducted through a brick, subterranean duct. This adjoining room at one period 
was used as a refuse dump, which means that at that time the bathroom as such must 
have fallen into disuse.’ It is stated that the well known fragment with a chariot group 
was found among the refuse from it,‘ and this, on account of its style, may be dated 
to the LH ITIB period (see above). If this potsherd was really found there, it means 
that the bathroom must have been out of function in the LH IIIB period, so that we 
may assume that it was arranged for use already in the beginning of Late Mycen- 
aean times. According to Kurt Miiller, however, this does not seem to be the case.* 
Still, this “warrior” vase provides us with no irrefutable terminus ante quem, as it 
may have been thrown on the refuse heap accidentally at a much later period.® 

The following scheme gives a survey of the various phases of the architecture in 

1 Op. cit., Taf. 4, IIT Burg. 

2 In Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 218 seq.; cf. Kurt Miiller, Tiryns ITI, pp. 70 seqq. 

3 Dérpfeld in Schliemann, Tiryns, pp. 260 seqq.; Kurt Miiller, Tiryns III, p. 150 seq. 

4 Kurt Miiller, op. cit., p. 210 seq., and Schliemann, Tiryns, Taf. XIV. 

5 Op. cit., p. 154, Abb. 73. 


6 Kurt Miiller considers it to be “‘submykenisch,” so that it does not affect his dating of the bath- 
room. 
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Mycenae and Tiryns, compared with the three periods in the development of the 


pottery: 


Style Pottery 
Established Chronological 
Points 
1400 LHTIIIA | Tell el-Amarna fragments 


style | (1875-1350) 


{Vases found at Curium 
| with scarab of Ramses II’s 
| time (1296-1230) 


1300 LH IIIB 


style 


{ Philistine pottery from 
Ramses ITI’s palace in Tell 


LH TIC el-Jehudyeh (1198-1167). 


style 


1200 


| Stirrup vase representa- 
| tions in Ramses III’s tomb 
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William John Woodhouse. — Professor Wood- 
house, a native of England, died in 1937 at the age 
of 70. He was a student of Percy Gardner at 
Oxford and of Ernest Gardner at the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens. After holding a 
Professorship at Bangor (North Wales), and at 
St. Andrews in Scotland, in 1901 he went to the 
University of Sydney, Australia, as Professor of 
Greek, a position which he held until his death. 
While yet a student in the British School at 
Athens, he participated in the excavation of the 
large theatre and of the Thersilion at Megalopolis. 
A few years later he carried on new and extensive 
archaeological research in Aetolia, the results of 
which appeared in his principal work, Aetolia 
(1897). His more recent works include a book, 
The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey (1930) and 
an essay, King Agis of Sparta (1933). 

Stephen Langdon.—This famous Assyri- 
ologist, a native of Monroe, Michigan, but a 
naturalized Englishman since 1913, died in 1937 
at the age of 61. He received his education at the 
University of Michigan, Union Theological Semi- 
nary (New York City), Columbia University, the 
Sorbonne and the Collége de France (Paris), the 
University of Leipzig and Oxford University. 
From 1908 to the time of his death he was Shillito 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford University. 
From 1916-18 he was Curator of the Babylonian 
Section of the University Museum, Philadelphia, 
where he perfected his remarkable knowledge of 
cuneiform texts. From 1923-32 he was director 
of the Oxford and Field Museum Expedition in 
Mesopotamia. In 1931 he became a Fellow of the 
British Academy and in 1934 he was elected a 
corresponding member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris). During 
these later years he lectured both at the British 


Academy and at the Collége de France. He was 
a painstaking and prolific scholar. The Oxford 
Editions of Cuneiform Texts were his chief interest 
from 1923 up to the time of his premature 
death. 

P. Sebastien Ronzevalle.—Ronzevalle, a 
native of Philippopolis, died in 1937 at the age of 
72. At the University of Saint Joseph, Beirut, he 
received his training in Semitic languages and 
antiquities. His fecund scholarship is evident in 
the numerous articles which he contributed to the 
Mélanges (Beirut), in his Notes et études d arché- 
ologie orientale, an indispensable work to students 
of the cults of Syria-Phoenicia, and in his last 
work, Jupiter héliopolitain. 


EGYPT 


Edfu.—K. Micuatowski reports (AA. 1937, 
pp. 269-283) on the Polish-French excavations 
on the Kom at Edfu, east of the temple of Horus. 
Three areas were dug. The first yielded graves 
from the fifth dynasty to the “end of the first 
transitional period.” The mastabas, of sun-dried 
brick, are in poor condition. Some of them were 
solid, others had inner rooms. The underground 
chambers each contained one or two skeletons; 
the bodies were not embalmed. The mastaba of 
Pepi-Nefer (sixth dynasty) is notable. There 
are some graves covered by vaults and ‘some 
sarcophagi (not in the mastabas) of baked brick; 
these may be burials of foreigners. In the second 
area there is a succession of strata from the 
second century B.c. to the second century A.D., 
with Byzantine wine cellars (ca. a.p. 600) on top. 
Among the discoveries are a private bath and two 
public baths of ca. a.p. 100, dome-shaped maga- 
zines of about the beginning of our era, and a 
herm with a Roman-Egyptian head of Hermes 
or Herakles, ca. A.p. 100. The third area proved 
to be a congested Jewish quarter. 
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Recent Discoveries at Hermopolis.—In JL N. 
July 2, 1938, pp. 7-9, Dr. Sam Gasra, Director 
of the Egyptian University’s Expedition to 
Hermopolis, describes the most important results 
of the last campaign. The outstanding feature of 
the past season was the discovery of a third 
subterranean gallery “dedicated to the cult of the 
Ibis and Cynocephalus, the baboon-headed god 
symbolical of Thoth. It is connected with the two 
subterranean galleries previously discovered. Like 
them it has a monumental staircase descending 
from an open-air chapel. On the walls of the chapel 
appear the names of Alexander Aegus, son of 
Alexander by Roxana, and the name, Ptolemy 
Soter I, members of the Macedonian dynasty 
which was ruling at that time in Egypt. Near the 
open-air chapel, which is surrounded by a balus- 
trade of sandstone pillars, is an embalmer’s 
workshop. Here the Ibis and Cynocephalus 
brought by pilgrims to the shrine were mummified 
before being placed in the niches cut in the walls 
of the underground rooms. The subterranean 
galleries were lit by occasional light-shafts. A 
chapel was discovered, in a recess at the end of 
which sat a figure of the baboon-god. The walls 
were painted with scenes depicting worship of the 
god Ibis, and on the ceiling were the signs of the 
zodiac. Most of the statues and mummies had 


been robbed of jewels and amulets, but one 
baboon mummy was found intact, sealed up in a 
niche in the wall. Elsewhere on the site subter- 
ranean temple-tombs of the Ptolemaic period 
were investigated. Many fine pieces of faience, 
including vases, boxes, lamps and _ shawabti 
figures were discovered. 


ANATOLIA 


Excavations at Kusura.— Between the western 
and central parts of Anatolia lies a region, 
centering around Afyon Karahisar, that has been 
largely unexplored from the prehistoric point of 
view. After investigating the entire district Miss 
WIn1FreEp Lamp chose Kusura as the most promis- 
ing site from surface indications. The results of the 
first season of excavation are published in 
Archaeologia lxxxvi, 1936, pp. 1-64. The remains at 
Kusura consist of a cemetery and a mound. 
Excavations were conducted on the top of the 
mound; along a scarp at one edge; and in two 
test pits. This was sufficient to give an outline 
of the development of culture on the site. Kusura 
was first occupied in the Chalcolithic period about 
the end of the fourth millennium. This period has 
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been called A. Period B continues in_ steady 
development and covers most of the third millen- 
nium. Pottery was found similar to types from 
Troy. The transition to the third period, or 
Period C, is marked by the gradual introduction 
of wheelmade pottery. Connections with Hittite 
culture are recognizable. Finds in the upper- 
most levels indicate that the town ceased to 
exist shortly after the beginning of the Iron 
Age. 

The remains of Period A include stone imple- 
ments, copper pins, and pottery. The commonest 
shape was a flat bowl. Decoration was unusual, 
but there was some occurrence of white paint and 
incision. In Period B were found traces of build- 
ings. The material was mud brick. Stone was 
sometimes used for the foundation course. Char- 
acteristic shapes of pottery were saucers, bowls, 
cups, jugs, various types of jars and pithoi. There 
is a striking resemblance to pottery found in 
southwestern Asia Minor. Parallels are also to 
be found at Ahlatlibel in the Ankara district. In 
Period C the pottery shows the intrusion of more 
foreign elements. Resemblances are noted in 
pottery from central Anatolia and also from Late 
Bronze Age sites in the west, such as at Troy and 
Thermi. Typical shapes are bowls, stemmed 
goblets, jugs and jars. There were no outstanding 
objects among the other small finds, which 
included a few terracottas, of Central 
Anatolian type, spindle whorls, stone implements 
of commonplace workmanship, and a few metal 
pieces, mostly pins and needles. 

Excavations conducted in the cemetery are 
described by J. R. Stewart, a member of the 
staff. The extent of the necropolis has not yet 
been defined. The graves are not uniform in 
type. They were oriented roughly east to 
west. Three main classes of pithos graves were 
found: 1. True pithos burial in which the body is 
placed inside a pithos. 2. Pseudo-pithos burial in 
which the body is covered by two sections of a 
pithos which had been split lengthwise. 3. Sherd 
burial in which the body is laid on a fragment of 
a jar and covered with other pieces. In addition 
there were a few cist graves built of stone slabs. 
The bodies were generally crouched on the right 
side. Nothing but very cheap pottery, generally 
placed behind the head, was found in the graves. 
The ware from the cemetery is closest in type to 
that of Period A, but further excavation is 
necessary before the burials can be definitely 


dated. 
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PALESTINE AND SYRIA 
PALESTINE 


Ras el ‘Ain.—In the course of extending the 
Jerusalem waterworks plant at Ras el ‘Ain four 
built graves were discovered, the associated 
pottery ranging from EB III to MB II, the bulk 
of it being dated to the eighteenth—seventeenth 
centuries B.c. The graves have an east-west 
orientation, and the bodies had been buried with 
the head to the east and the knees bent. Three 
of the tombs had recesses, evidently designed to 
serve as ossuaries (J. Ory in QDAP. vi, 1937, 
pp. 99-120). 

Toggle-pins.—The whole subject of “toggle- 
pins” is subjected to a fresh examination by 
Mrs. E. HENSCHEL-SIMON in giving a descriptive 
catalogue of the 177 specimens in the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum (QDAP. vi, 1937, pp. 
169-209). The question of the function of the 
pins is settled by the discovery in a Transcaucas- 
ian tomb of a pin still attached to a piece of 
cloth. The pins, however, were not toggle-pins, 
properly speaking, for the true toggle-pin has the 
hole in the middle by which it was tied to the 
inner flap of the garment and was then pushed 
through a buttonhole in the outer flap. In the 
Transcaucasian example the point of the pin had 
been shoved into the cloth and out again a little 
farther down; a string tied to the eyelet was 
coiled around underneath the exposed parts of 
the pin. The Palestinian pins fall into three 
classes: pre-Hyksos; Middle Bronze II and Late 
Bronze; Early Iron. There are only a few examples 
from the pre-Hyksos period, but in the Hyksos 
period they become very popular, persist in 
degenerate form into the Early Iron age, and then 
vanish with the invention of the fibula, which 
performed the same function more efficiently. 
The theory of a Caucasian origin for the “‘toggle- 
pin” is shown to be without foundation. Much 
earlier pins have been found in Mesopotamia 
at Ur and Kish (2900-2500), Tepe Gawra VI 
(3000-2500), and Tepe Giyan (2000). A connec- 
tion is shown to exist between the Tepe Gawra 
pins and the Hammam pin and it in turn is 
linked with the Megiddo, Troy and Lapithos 
pins. 

‘Atlit=Arad?.—In the southeastern cemetery 
eighteen cremated burials have been found which 
prove that ‘Atlit was originally a Phoenician 
settlement. While most of the pottery was of 
the coarse red or buff type common to most 
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Palestinian sites from the tenth to the seventh 
centuries B.c. there were two varieties of fereign 
ware represented, the most common being a fine 
buff ware, very smoothly burnished or polished, 
and either coated with a red slip or painted in 
black and red. This latter ware has also been 
found at Tell Abu Hawam, Samaria and Me- 
giddo, as well as in Cyprus. Two miniature 
bichrome bottles found at ‘Atlit also have paral- 
lels in Cyprus, but C. N. Jouns, the excavator, 
shows that neither the bottles nor the red polished 
ware is of true Cypriote origin. Their true home 
is to be found in the Phoenician colonies of the 
western Mediterranean—Carthage, Sicily and 
Sardinia—during the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies B.c. Another link between ‘Atlit and the 
west is the practice of cremation, which the 
western Phoenicians seem to have adopted from 
the migratory Greeks, although there is little 
evidence of it in Phoenicia itself. Two South 
Palestinian sites have, however, yielded evidence 
of the practice, viz., Tell el Fari‘a and Tell el 
‘Ajjil. Here the ashes were found in urns of a 
type which was current in the western Phoenician 
colonies from the seventh century B.c. A similar 
urn was found at ‘Atlit. “But while at the two 
southern sites the settlers seem to have been 
merely a minority within the native community, 
with whose tombs their urn-burials are mixed, at 
‘Atlit there is every reason to suppose that they 
established an independent settlement.”’ Parallels 
to the ‘Atlit pottery suggest the early seventh or 
eighth centuries B.c. as the most likely date for 
the foundation of the settlement. If ‘Atlit was a 
Phoenician settlement, it must have been men- 
tioned in the Periplus of Scylax. Now Scylax 
mentions two Phoenician colonies between Carmel 
and Dor (Tantira): the first is Arad, a town of 
the Sidonians; the second name is illegible but 
was probably Sarepta, according to Johns. There 
is no possible site for Arad north of ‘Atlit (Cape 
Carmel, proposed by Pére Abel, having no hatural 
advantages and only a small tell), whereas ‘Atlit 
itself fulfils all the requirements (QDAP. vi, 1937, 
pp. 121-152). 

Khirbet el-Mefjer.—Further work on _ the 
remarkable Umayyad palace discovered near 
Jericho has resulted in the clearing of most of the 
site. The gateway is flanked on either side by a 
bench with arm-rests, while above the benches are 
three semicircular niches, separated from each 
other by two small engaged columns. The whole 
was probably crowned by a multifoil barrel vault. 
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The entrance hall has two benches along each side, 
similar in design to those found in the gateway 
but larger, and separated from each other and 
flanked at both ends by clusters of engaged col- 
umns. Both the columns and the walls have been 
covered with carved plaster, that on the walls 
being particularly ornate, with panels of leaves 
and rosettes. In the débris was found a consider- 
able number of plaster heads of animals and 
human beings which had once adorned the walls — 
a most surprising discovery, which compels us 
to revise considerably our ideas about the restric- 
tions imposed by early Islam on plastic art. The 
central court is an approximate square of 28.95 m. 
x 27.73 m. Around it runs a cloister, separated by 
a raised step which had borne four columns on 
each side. About the middle of the west cloister 
is a sunken court, which leads into a bath of most 
interesting design. The existence of two staircases 
in the east and west cloisters proves the existence 
of a second floor over the east and west blocks. 
Some of the white marble columns and mosaic 
floors of this upper storey were found broken in 
the central court below. The unfinished state of 
parts of the palace suggests that its construction 
was interrupted, perhaps, as BARAMKI the excava- 
tor suggests, by the earthquake of 746 a.p. and 
again because of the downfall of the Umayyad 
dynasty in 750. There was a partial reoccupation 
of the site in the twelfth century, but the palace 
has been so well preserved that it may well 
become one of the show-places of Palestine 
(QDAP. vi, 1937, pp. 157-168). 

Jewish Art of the Roman Period in Palestine. — 
In ILN. June 18, 1938, pp. 1100-1101, B. 
MAIsLER describes the results of the most recent 
excavations at Sheikh Ibreiq, which is being 
conducted under the auspices of the Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society. There was a large 
settlement on the site in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. An extensive cemetery was found 
which has been identified as the necropolis of 
the town of Beth-Shearim, a central burial-place 
for the Jews of Palestine and the Diaspora from 
the second to the fourth centuries a.p. The pat- 
riarch Judah I and his family were buried 
there. Ten catacombs were cleared. They have 
many features in common, but differ in details. 
Doors open into burial-halls from a corridor cut in 
the rock. The halls are divided into several cham- 
bers by arches, in some instances supported by 
columns. These are all cut out of the solid rock. 
The burials are of several different types, the 
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most common being the arcosolium. Loculi were 
also found cut in the rock. There were a few 
remains of wooden coffins. The walls of the burial- 
chambers were decorated with paintings and 
reliefs. One hundred and eighty-five inscriptions 
were found. Most of them were Greek; the re- 
mainder were Hebrew, Aramaic and Palmyrene. 
Maisler quotes Professor Albright as saying that 
there can be no question that Beth-Shearim will 
in the future rank with Dura-Europos in its 
importance for the history of Jewish and Christian 
art. 


SYRIA 


Archaeological Missions.—The results of two 
archaeological missions in Syria are briefly sum- 
marized by R. Movuterpr and A. BEAULIEU 
(MUSJ. xxi, 1937, pp. 213-219). The first, in 
1935, had for its principal purpose the collection 
and collation of inscriptions for volume IT of the 
Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie. In the 
regions to the east of Aleppo were found numerous 
traces of fortifications and of military roads, 
chiefly the work of Justinian against the Sassan- 
idos. The defenses and sculptural fragments found 
at the village of Sabbofira show it to have been 
an important site under the Empire. It was per- 
haps a stage on the Apamea-Palmyra road. 

In the Bekaa, the site of Aivkavia was localized 
at ‘Ain ’Enyé. On the eastern slope of the Lebanon 
several tombs, one uncompleted, with sculptural 
reliefs were noted. 

Near Wasta, south of Tyre, the study of the 
graffiti shows that the popular devotion to the 
Phoenician goddess of fecundity had there sup- 
planted an earlier cult. 

The Ras Shamra Texts.—In ZDMG. 91, 1937, 
pp. 555-576, C. G. v. BRANDENSTEIN contributes 
a discussion of the vocalization of Hurrian in the 
Ras Shamra texts. Sixty-two lines of text are 
transliterated with ample notes appended, and 
some new proposed readings suggested. Definite 
certainty has been achieved in the vocalization of 
consonants, but for that of vowels only tentative 
solutions may be claimed. On a few points there is 
general agreement among scholars, as, e.g., non- 
Semitic Hurrian has no ‘ayin. Bauer’s early sug- 
gestion that the Hurrians were the inventors of 
the cuneiform alphabetic script is rejected and 
reasons given. Many important additions are 
made to Friedrich’s valuable studies of the 
subject which remain basic contributions for the 
present. 
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Lead Sarcophagi.— To the list of figures and 
representations of divinities found on lead sar- 
cophagi from Syria and Palestine R. MourerpDE 
(MUSJ. xxi, 1937, pp. 201-212) adds a number of 
new examples. One only is Christian, a fragment 
from the region of Homs which bears a Greek 
cross followed, in retrograde characters, by the 
word IX@Y=. Also from Homs come the medal- 
lions with the figure of an enthroned Zeus en- 
circled by an inscription to Zeus Olympios, already 
noted by A. Miifid. Mouterde takes issue with 
Miifid, who had concluded that Zeus Olympios 
was worshipped in the Roman period in some city 
of Syria, as was Zeus Ouranios at Byblos and 
Zeus Agios at Tripoli. Rather, says Mouterde, the 
type, like others, for instance Bellerophon and 
the Chimaera (of which he illustrates an unusual 
version), is derived from the common Graeco- 
Roman repertory, imported into the local work- 
shops from some artistic center such as Antioch, 
and therefore has no specifically Syrian character. 
Indigenous features do appear, however, and 
show how, in the later period, oriental religious 
ideas modified the current artistic motifs. Thus 
on a sarcophagus from Beyrouth is a figure of 
Psyche driving a celestial four-horse chariot, 
representing the ascent of the soul to the astral 
spheres. A goddess from Tyre, figured as Perseph- 
one, but holding a serpent in her right hand, 
may be the local divinity QadeS and attest an 
adaptation of Greek mystery cults to the old 
native cults. A Palestinian sarcophagus, of the 
late third century of our era, shows the contamina- 
tion of the myths of Hermes Psychopompos and 
of Adonis, of which there is other evidence from 
the Lebanon. The bust of a goddess supported by 
a fish, found on a sarcophagus from Galilee, may 
represent the goddess of Ascalon, Derceto. 

Bibliographical Studies.—Students of the ar- 
chaeology of Syria and the surrounding territories 
will be grateful for the bibliographies of the late 
Henri LaMMENS and SEBASTIEN RONZEVALLE 
(MUSJ. xxi, 1937, pp. 323-355). 


TRANSJORDAN 


Petra.—The whole of vol. vii of the QDAP. 
1938 is devoted to a discussion of the topography 
and houses of Petra by Mrs. G. HorsriEvp, wife 
of the former Director of Antiquities in Trans- 
jordan. There are only 42 pages of text but the 
volume is enriched by 74 plates which constitute 
the finest photographic documentation that we 
possess of this ancient city. Moreover, these are 
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only a beginning, for we are promised further 
instalments on the architecture, art, and religion, 
the fruit of investigations beginning as far back 
as 1929. The outline of the walled city has at last 
been determined. Remains of a later inferior wall, 
parallel to the first but enclosing a smaller area 
of the city, were also found. Not all will agree 
with the author’s identification of the towering 
Umm el Biyadra with the Edomite Sela, for apart 
from a few Iron Age sherds on the summit, no 
traces of Edomite occupation have been found, 
which is rather surprising if this were indeed the 
site of their chief city. She herself, in outlining the 
evolution of Petra, begins with a settlement by 
Nabataean nomads. The chapter on houses is a 
valuable contribution to our understanding of 
Petra. Special attention is paid to the triclinia, 
more than 69 of which are known to exist there. 
The lines of cavities in the cliffs, regarded by 
Briinnow and Domaszewski as destroyed tombs, 
are shown to be remains of the residential quarters 
of the city. ‘“‘Instead of the yawning holes and 
. the cliffs were clothed 
with well built walls, which disguised their now 


piles of fallen stones . 


gaping interiors, and gave the appearance of a 
normal city, with buildings, several storeys high, 
like those in South Arabia, set in rising terraces.” 

Jerash.— The coins which ancient Gerasa has 


yielded in the excavations carried on during, 


1928-1934, have been studied by A. R. BEL- 
LINGER in NNM. 81. They range from the early 
third century B.c. to modern times, but represent 
rather unevenly the city’s history, owing to the 
fact that the 
investigate certain isolated monuments, rather 
than to lay bare the history of the city in its 
entirety. 


excavations were conducted to 


Most interesting of the many coins described is 
a series of Arabic imitations of coins of Justin I 
and Sophia, with the very unusual name of the 
city Scythopolis (Baysan) on the obverse in the 
place usually occupied by the emperor’s name and 
titles. 


PERSIA 


Parsik Inscription.—M. SprENGLING (in 
ZDMG. xci, 1937, pp. 652-672) essays a new 
translation and interpretation of the important 
thirty-four line Parsik inscription on the “ Kaaba 
of Zoroaster” in the east wall at Persepolis. 
Following an earlier contribution (AJSL. liii, 
1937, pp. 126-44) in which several points then in 
doubt are here cleared up, the inscription still 
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holds some of its secrets undisclosed. The monu- 
ment is identified as one concerning an announce- 
ment of the coronation ceremonies of Narseh (293 
or 294 A.p.), the third son of Shahpur I, and the 
founding of a younger line of his family which 
maintained the rule until the Moslem invasion. 
It may well have been inscribed by Narseh him- 
self, and constitutes a very important contribu- 
tion to Iranian history of the early Sassanian 
period. Evidence points to its being a genuine 
Pahlavi inscription, an interesting feature of 
which is that it lists surprisingly extensive provin- 
cial capitals from as far west as Antioch, thus 
shedding light on early provincial administration 
as well as furnishing significant new data on 
Pahlavi studies. The building with which the 
inscription is associated may have been a fire- 
shrine, since there is mention of sacrificial ani- 
mals, litanies, keeper of the fire, and other features 
of this cult. 


GREECE 


AEGEAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Prehistoric Idols.—J. Wiesner (AA. 1937, 
pp. 252-265) describes the distribution of the idols 
of the Neolithic and Early Bronze ages, with many 
references. In the Ionian Islands none has been 
found. They do not represent concubines, but the 
great goddess; a Cretan gem shows an idol beside 
an altar. Small idols were worn about the neck, as 
a Cypriote figure shows. The Cycladic “‘frying- 
pans” are not idols but sacrificial vessels; some 
of them were used as palettes for paint, as traces 
show; the painting may have had a religious 
purpose. In southeast Europe and in western 
Asia there were probably two distinct traditions 
of idol-making, both influencing the Aegean 
region. In the Megalithic North idols were un- 
known; they, and in general the Neolithic and 
Early Bronze cultures of the Aegean, were not 
Indogermanic. The first Indogermans reached 
mainland Greece in the Middle Bronze age and 
idols consequently vanished there, though they 
continued to be made in Crete and Cyprus. In 
the fourteenth century idols again are numerous, 
as a result of the revival of “‘Early Bronze age 
ideas through Mycenaean expansion.” Here again 
they are rare in western Greece and in the Ionian 
Islands. As in the earlier periods, they are found 
in poorer rather than in richer graves, reflecting 
the hopes of the poor for better fortune in the 
next world as contrasted with upper-class expecta- 
tions that conditions would not change greatly. 
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With the arrival of a new Indogermanic stream 
the idols again disappear from the mainland, in 
Protogeometric times; in late Geometric they are 
brought back by the strengthening of indigenous, 
non-Indogermanic elements. The word xoAogads, 
not of Greek origin, comes from the same ethnic 
source as the idols. 

Aegean Influence upon Ugarit.—In JdJ. lii, 
1937, pp. 189-165, C. F.-A. SHAEFFER publishes 
a provisional account of the evidence at Ugarit 
of Aegean influence. It is of great importance that 
level II yielded imitations of Cretan pottery in 
quadrangular tombs of somewhat Aegean type. 
At the end of the Middle Minoan period a settle- 
ment of Cretans or ‘‘Aegeans”’ must have taken 
place and this would account for the persistently 
Minoan (and never Mycenaean) character of the 
grave architecture of Ugarit. On the other hand, 
the people who built the magnificent corbelled 
chamber-tombs of level I were Mycenaean; for, 
though the quadrangular plan and niches recall 
Cretan architecture, the ’presence of libation 
hollows and the nature of the tomb-deposits 
show that a Mycenaean religion was practiced. 
The technique and trade-marks of the pottery 
indicate that this Mycenaean colony came from 
Cyprus in the fourteenth century. Hittite expan- 
sion and Mycenaean colonization in Syria of the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries are easily 
reconciled; it seems that the Hittites were content 
with an alliance, and never seized the territory of 
Ugarit. 

Inscribed Vase in Eleusis.—The inscribed 
false-necked amphora from Eleusis and its rela- 
tion to the inscribed vases from the mainland of 
Greece are discussed by GEorGE E. Mytonas in 
"Eo. 1936, pp. 61-100. The amphora belongs to 
the late thirteenth or early twelfth century and in 
this period the author places similar inscribed 
vases from Thebes, Orchomenos and Mycenae. 
The examination of the characters on the Eleusi- 
nian vase leads to a study of the prehistoric script 
on the mainland and to the conclusion that the Hel- 
ladic script was developed from the Cretan Script 
B but was increased with a number of signs to 
give expression to sounds non-existent in the 
Cretan language. This and the suggested reading 
of the Eleusinian inscription lead the author to 
believe that Cretan was not the language used on 
the mainland during the Late Helladic period, but 
that the people of Mycenae, Tiryns, etc., already 
spoke Greek at that time. An examination of the 
evidence presented by Sir Arthur Evans on behalf 
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of the Cretan theory seems to prove that Evans’ 
view cannot be proved by existing data. The main 
contribution of the Eleusinian amphora is its help 
in dating similar documents from the Mainland. 
These documents give us the terminus post quem 
for the introduction of the historic Greek alpha- 
bet. The sherds from Hymettos and the Dipylon 
Vase will form the terminus ante quem for this 
introduction, the exact date of which cannot yet 
be proved archaeologically. 

Sicily.—In BPI. i, 1936-37 (new series), 
pp. 57-64. P. E. Arras discusses twenty-three 
Mycenaean vases of well known shapes and 
patterns in the Museum of Syracuse. They have 
been assembled from various sites on the island, 
chiefly the Necropolis of Thapsos. As early as 
1906 Orsi noted Aegean (Cycladic and Argive) 
influence in Sicilian ceramics, but the different 
dates which he assigned to the prehistoric periods 
now call for renewed study. The increasing mater- 
ial from tombs of the Bronze and Iron Ages will 
shed light upon the chronology of Siculan II 
(Mycenaean) and Periods III and IV (Geometric). 

Aegina.—G. Wetter, having excavated in 
Aegina and studied the local clay, finds that 
pottery was abundantly made on the island at all 
periods. Neolithic pottery was made of red clay, 
with designs imitated from basketry and executed 
either by polishing or in red paint. Similar pottery 
is thus far known only from Hageorgitika in 
Arcadia. The Early Helladic pottery is all locally 
made; Early Cycladic ware is found, and much 
Cretan ware from E.M. III onward. Along with 
M.M. II ware is a local imitation of it, made not 
by Aeginetans, whose work is distinguishable, but 
by Cretan settlers. A potter’s wheel of Cretan 
clay and a stone loom-weight with a Cretan 
inscription were found. Ware of the Palace Style 
was found in quantity and was locally made; this 
is proved by the occurrence of two vases, similar 
in form and ornament and painted by the same 
hand, of which one is of unmistakable Aeginetan 
clay and the other of the clay usually employed 
for vases of the Palace Style, which could be 
Aeginetan or Corinthian. The abundance of 
Protocorinthian pottery and sherds decorated 
by the painter of the Chigi vase indicate that some 
Protocorinthian pottery was made in Aegina 
(AA. 1937, pp. 19-26). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Greek Archaeology.— The excellent summary 
published annually by REG. occupies a large 
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part of vol. li, 1938, pp. 64-184. Here are pre- 
sented: Prehistoric epoch (J. CHARBONNEAUX); 
Sculpture and statuary (Cu. Picarp); Ceramics, 
painting, (Cu. DuGas); Numismatics 
(ANNE-Manriz Bon). The section on Architecture 
and Topography is postponed to next year. 

Papyrology.—In REG. 1, 1937, pp. 405-442 
appears the sixteenth Bulletin Papyrologique, a 
list of publications in this field for the year 1936, 
prepared with the usual thoroughness by Pau. 
CoLuaRrt. 

Malta.—In BPI. i, 1936-37 (new series), 
pp. 129-148, U. Rexxin1 discusses the prehistory 
of the island as given by L. M. Ugolini in Malta: 
Origini della civilta mediterranea (first of six 
volumes to appear), which deals with Hal Tarxien, 
the most instructive site stratigraphically, and the 
Hypogeum at Hal Salfieni (which he regards as 
a sanctuary). Zammit, who excavated Hal Tar- 
xien, had noted two strata, Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages, while Ugolini notes five: that of the level of 
the three temples; then the sterile stratum, a 
second level which contained cinerary urns with 
human bones and personal ornaments of the 
deceased; a third and fourth which are confused, 
and a fifth under the temple-level containing 
incised sherds. The Neolithic Period must have 
been one of long duration to allow time for the 
three temples, and he ascribes the necropolis tq 
the Chalcolithic Period (Siculan I of Orsi). He 
discusses the three types of primitive house for 
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public and private use: the quasi-rectangular 
structure of two rooms, the large house with 
apsidal front (on which the work of Della Seta on 
Lemnos may throw some light), and thirdly the 
palace type with central court, corridors, and 
circuit wall for protection. He admits a northern 
origin for the megaron, but notes that the southern 
type as found in Crete in simple form appears in 
Malta in an even earlier form. Thus he thinks it 
possible that both these types developed from a 
single prototype which in its older form is found 
in Malta. 

Neapolis. — Baka.akis publishes the results of 
his investigation of Neapolis in a detailed and well- 
documented study in the ’Eo. 1936, pp. 1-48. 
He proves definitely that ancient Neapolis was 
located where today the city of Kavala rises. The 
existence of ancient fortification walls indicates 
that Neapolis occupied part of the triangular 
peninsula of the modern city. The walls were also 
used in Mediaeval and Turkish times, but enough 
remains to prove that originally they were 
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constructed at the end of the sixth century. 
Within the area of the ancient site and on the west 
side of the peninsula overlooking the sea was 
located the temple of the Parthenos, a peripteral 
Ionic temple, from which survived a number of 
Ionic capitals and wall blocks. The capitals seem 
to date from about 500 B.c., a date for the temple 
indicated also by numerous sherds found in the 
temple area. On one of these sherds a dedication 
to the Parthenos was incised. A short chapter on 
the coast between the Strymon river and Nestos, 
known in antiquity as the “‘“Htreipos Oaciev,” 
and another on the history of Neapolis-Kavala to 
the time of St. Paul’s visit close the interesting 
account of his discoveries. 

The Copaic Lake.—The dikes and canals 
revealed by modern draining of this lake are 
commonly referred by modern writers to the 
prehistoric period. The ancients correctly believed 
that the region was a plain in prehistoric times and 
became a lake by the failure of the outlets, but no 
ancient author mentions the canals. Herakles was 
credited with stopping the outlets; really they 
failed because of seismic action. The stone work of 
the dikes tells nothing of their age; where it seems 
very like the walls of Gla it may consist of stones 
taken from those walls. The canal on the north 
has a dike only on its right side; this means that 
the region on the other side was not drained and 
remained a swamp. This is the region of Orcho- 
menos; hence the canals were made at a time 
when Orchomenos was not important. They may 
be due to Krates, who, in the fourth century B.c. 
did something toward draining the swamp. The 
circuit of the lake is given by Strabo as 380 stadia. 
This was probably right for his time, when the 
The 


ancient changes in the contour of the lake can be 


area was smaller than in recent times. 
followed to some extent by evidence from litera- 
ture and discoveries (U. Kaurstept, AA. 1937, 
pp. 1-19). 

Corfu.—“Coreyra, the rock with the two 
summits and the petrified boat of Odysseus.” 
In REG. 1, 1937, pp. 459-463, L. Bayarp proposes 
a new etymology for KxepxUpa, from kirkara, 
Semitic (Phoenician) for ‘“dromedary,” having 
reference to the two “humps” on the promontory 
of the island. The mediaeval Greek name, whence 
our Corfu, has reference to the same summits, 
referred to officially in the fourteenth century, 
as TOAIs THV Kopugdv, popularly as Kopgous. 
The petrified ship identification, thinks Mr. 
Bayard, goes back to a similar, if not the same, 
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word used of a certain type of ship like the fif- 
teenth-century galley, with castle fore and aft. 
This vessel, kerkouros, seems to have been of 
Cypriote origin, and the name may well refer to 
the ‘““‘humped”’ shape rather than to the speed. 
The latter suggestion was that of V. Berard who 
compares the vnts Bon of Homer. Mr. Bayard 
wishes to place the city of the Phaeacians on the 
same island near this rocky eminence, and to 
identify existing groves and ruins with the 
Homeric description. 

Tomb at Gambrion.—O. DruBNER reports 
briefly (AA. 1937, pp. 267 f.) the discovery of 
a tomb of about 100 B.c. at Poyracik, the ancient 
Gambrion, 15 km. from Pergamon. It is important 
chiefly for the series of well preserved and cer- 
tainly Pergamene terracottas, which are largely 
free imitations of late classical and early Hellen- 
istic sculptures. 

A Bronze Hydria from Eretria.—Linos 
in ’Eg. 1936, pp. 147-174, discusses a 
bronze hydria from Eretria used as “‘ teppoSdyxos” 
and discovered by Professor Pappadakis in 1926. 
The upper half of the hydria only was found, but 
fortunately with it are preserved its handles 
decorated with palmettes, two recumbent lions, 
and a female bust placed between two recumbent 
rams. The decoration and the form of the hydria 
will place it about the middle of the sixth century 
B.c: The minute study and the comparison of 
this hydria, especially of its decorated handles, 
with examples existing in various museums, prove 
the existence of a Laconian metal workshop 
active throughout the century in Sparta, of an- 
other workshop in the Peloponnese equally active 
in the same time, and of an Ionic workshop active 
in Ionia, whose influence, however, was being felt 
in Peloponnesian centers. The Eretria hydria 
seems to belong to the Laconian workshop and 
was executed under strong Ionic influence. In 
studying the figures of the hydria the author gives 
a very instructive and important survey of the 
bronzes of the century adding to information col- 
lected and to conclusions reached by K. A. Neuge- 
bauer and E. Langlotz on the subject. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Geometric Temple at Dreros.—The ancient 
city Dreros, which is situated on two adjoining 
hills in eastern Crete, is known from one literary 
reference, an inscription, a few coins, and recent 
excavations (the latest general account is BCH. 
Ix, 1936, pp. 485-487). Stretches of city wall 
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appear to date from various periods, beginning 
with early archaic and extending down to Byzan- 
tine times; and other finds confirm the view 
that the city was occupied in every successive 
period. 

The Agora appears to have been situated on 
the saddle between the two hills. Here peasants 
discovered three extraordinary statuettes in situ 
on an altar. The figures are made of hammered 
plates of bronze, i.e. in the hitherto unexampled 
technique called oguphAatov (pl. LXIII; to be 
published in MonPiot.). Scientific excavation, 
begun immediately thereafter, laid bare a simple 
rectangular temple, 10.9 m. x 7.2 m. Two walls 
are fairly well preserved. They are a rough sort 
of ashlar masonry, small local stones rudely 
trimmed; the core of the wall is of irregular flat 
slabs. Untouched in one back corner was a built-up 
stone “‘bench”’; on it were some sherds, fragments 
of terracottas, a striking gorgoneion in bronze 
(AJA. xl, 1936, p. 269, fig. 7), bones, and ashes: 
and on the earth close by, a roundish limestone 
“cult table” with raised border. this 
structure were fallen stone slabs which must have 
supported a wooden top, thus forming an “altar” 
set against the “‘bench.”” The space between the 
slabs was full of earth: in the earth, and scattered 
about nearby, were numerous animal-horns. The 
three bronze statuettes were found on this “‘altar,” 
which is identified by the horns as a keraton altar, 
comparable to the famous one on Delos. In front 
of the keraton altar stood a stone support, 
evidently for a stone “‘offertory table,” fragments 
of which were scattered about. On the central 
axis of the temple was a rectangular hearth 
(¢oxapa). The temple contained little beside the 
objects necessary for the cult. The earth outside 
contained geometric vases and other débris from 
offerings. 

The furniture of the temple at Dreros resembles 
that at Asine (L.M.), the well known chapel at 
Knossos (L.M. ITI), and the temple at Vroulia in 
Rhodes. The temple at Dreros and the two at 
Prinias are in the Minoan tradition, but the 
eschara is a Dorian importation (examples listed), 
and altars built of remains of victims, like the 
keraton altars, are widespread. 

Continuing 0.9 m. farther on the central axis, 
the excavator came upon a column base, which 
presumably balanced a similar base, now missing, 
between the eschara and the rear wall, just as in 
Temple A at Prinias. Two reconstructions are 
offered, both of which propose a flat roof except 
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over the area between the columns, which was 
presumably covered by a steep saddle roof, open 
at the gables. A gorgoneion of poros, discovered 
earlier at Dreros, is the only possible surviving 
block of the superstructure. 

The temple was undoubtedly the Delphinion. 
The date should be earlier than that of Temple 
A at Prinias. Only one orientalizing sherd was 
found; the rest were late geometric, toward the 
end of the eighth century, and the temple itself 
may be dated ca. 750 B.c. 

The vases from the altar and its vicinity include 
some used for the cult which are unique: prin- 
cipally a basin of truncated form, with a thick 
lip, quadrangular in section; on the lip two knob 
handles, and a third handle lower and broader. 
Two others preserve only round broad heavy 
bases, and cannot be restored. There are several 
deep one-handled cups, likewise difficult to date. 
Outside the temple, two pithoi appear to form a 
link with Minoan times: one is transitional, the 
other clearly geometric. In view of the very scant 
trace of oriental or later influence, it would appear 
that the temple was completely furnished for its 
needs in geometric times, and never thereafter. 
Yet the temple’s destruction, to judge from the 
two inscriptions, took place in the third century 
B.c. The texts of the inscriptions are the same, a 
proxeny decree (S. Marinatos, BCH. lx, 1936, 
pp. 214-285). 

Units of Linear Measurement.—A 
temple, first laid bare in 1903, and reéxamined in 


small 


1934-5, stood in part of the sanctuary of the hero, 
Ptojs. This sanctuary, distinct from that of 
Apollo Ptods, is near, and belonged to, Akraiphia. 
The temple, devoted to Ge-Demeter, who nur- 
tured the hero Ptods, was built at the end of the 
fourth century B.c., to replace another of the first 
half of the sixth. All the essential dimensions are 
given by the foundation courses, which remain: 
the structure, which was peripteral, was 19.90 m. 
over all in length, 9.41 m. over all in width. The 
dimensions reveal a regular system of proportions, 
modified slightly to fit the narrow rocky platform 
on which the structure rests. The Aeginetan foot 
(0.3167 m.) was evidently used—the Boeotians 
also used the Aeginetan system of cubic and 
(till 315 B.c.) monetary measures (P. GuILLON, 
BCH. \x, 1936, pp. 3-10). 

Ionic Capitals.—H. Drerur (AA. 1937, pp. 
234-237) gives some results of his study of Ionic 
capitals, which he will publish fully. The early 
capitals on the Acropolis, used as bases for dedica- 
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tions, appear to use the ‘‘Pheidonian” foot of 
0.328. The length of the capital is often about 
twice the breadth; the height is also important 
in the proportions. The capital was designed as a 
block, rather than as one member on another, as 
in the East Greek capitals. Later capitals on the 
Acropolis are broader and shorter, with larger 
volutes. Four of this type and three Ephesian 
bases probably belonged to a building of 500-480, 
perhaps a double propylon. This type of capital 
is traceable till ca. 450 B.c.. but under East Greek 
influence gradually gave way to another in which 
the volutes are farther apart and the length and 
breadth have no simple relation. In the master- 
pieces of the Propylaea and the north porch of 
the Erechtheum, however, the proportions 1:2 
and 3:5 occur. In the Peloponnesos, an example 
at Olympia from the first half of the fifth century 
is nearly square. The Ionic capitals at Bassae are 
best understood as a crosswise combination of two 
such capitals. Thence arose the diagonal capital, 
first met with in the fourth-century Abaton at 
Epidauros. 

Theatre of Dionysos.—In a commentary on 
the work of Fiechter and Herbig, not easily usable 
without their publication, H. ScHLerr discusses 
the history of the theatre at Athens. Fiechter’s 
presentation of the remains is generally excellent, 
his interpretations are less happy. For the sixth 
century Fiechter is probably wrong in believing 
that there was an orchestra on the same north- 
south axis as later, but no positive conclusion is 
possible. To the age of Pericles belong the long 
hall with columns on the south and on the north 
a door from which a stair led up to the orchestra 
(not preceded by another building on the same 
foundations), the orchestra, the canals, and a 
wooden skene; also the hollows under the orches- 
tra, which served some temporary purpose in 
connection with plays are of slight importance. 
In the fourth century, perhaps in 343-2, the 
breccia foundations for a stone skene were laid; 
probably the work was interrupted until Lycurgus 
set on them a marble skene. Fiechter strangely 
failed to observe the clear indications that the 
Doric entablature rested on columns and hence 
restored the paraskenia wrongly; in fact they 
colonnades, like their 
wooden predecessors. The appearance of the 
skene between the paraskenia is unknown. Ca. 200 
B.c. the paraskenia were rebuilt and reduced and 
a marble proskenion was built. Nothing is known 
of the second storey of the skene. In a.p. 61 a new 
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marble construction, 20.5 m. long, was built with 
columnar aediculae in the style of a Roman 
scaenae frons. A new restoration of this is pre- 
sented. The Hellenistic paraskenia remained, but 
now served only to enclose the bases of two co- 
lossal statues. Now, as in all preceding periods, 
there was no sort of stage; the action was always, 
except for temporary provision as individual plays 
might require, on the level of the orchestra. About 
A.D. 100 a stage was built; it was reconstructed by 
Phaidros in the third century and again later 
(AA. 1987, pp. 26-51). 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Public Lands at Thespiae. — (One of a series of 
studies of Boeotian epigraphy). (1) Addenda et 
corrigenda to BCH. Wviii, 1934, pp. 501-505. 
(2) Improved edition of AeAt. xiv, 1931-2, p. 26, 
no. 3, a large opisthographic stele of the third 
century B.c. This is a series of documents dealing 
with lands belonging to the Muses, and a lesser 
area to Hermes; these lands are administered by 
the city, which prescribes general conditions of 
rental. Leases, which are specified, run variously 
from 40 to 6 years each. The total annual rents 
amount to thousands of drachmae. Certain lands 
have been bequeathed to the Muses and the city, 
which is to use the income for cult. Rentals from 
the lands of Hermes supply oil for the gymnasium. 
The-documents were inscribed at various times. 
The stele stood in the prytaneion, since the busi- 
ness recorded was handled by the state (M. 
Frye, BCH. |x, 1936, pp. 175-183, 389-415). 

Boeotia.—Continuing his plan of publishing 
the text of inscriptions inaugurated in ’Eg. 1935 
(Supplement, pp. 1-16), A. KeramMopouLLos in 
ibid. 1936, Supplement pp. 23-47, gives the text 
of 46 new inscriptions from Boeotia. Chronologi- 
cally these range from the archaic period to Im- 
perial Roman times. 

Paean of Philodamos.—A new reading from 
the stone substitutes tpotdAo1 (servitors, priests) 
Bayou for trais B&ykou, which had been taken, 
unwarrantably, as referring to Alexander. An 
emendation, putv{1) does away with theories 
about the worship of Men or an intermission of 
one month (in summer) of Apollo’s abode in 
Delphi: the pivis of Apollo is his protectorship 
of the oracle and city; and ixé[tas] should be 
restored in the same passage, implying a new 
festival, the ixeteia, dedicated to Apollo’s pro- 
tectorship, a festival instituted at the time of the 
inauguration of the new temple. The paean was 
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inscribed in the spring of 328 B.c., the precise 
date being suggested by a sudden increase of 
recorded amounts in the official accounts; the 
paean was composed not long before. Several 
minor improvements of the text are given by 
new readings (F. Soxotowski, BCH. lx, 1936, 
pp. 135-143). 

Akraiphia.— Found in Karditsa. (1) Decree for 
judges from Kleitor. Resembles two decrees for 
judges from Larissa published as JG. vii, 4130-31, 
and (2) a decree for judges from Megara pub- 
lished in BCH. xxiv, 1900, p. 74. The visiting 
dikastai settled most of the cases satisfactorily to 
both parties; general statements cover the pro- 
cedure in the other cases. Both (1) and (2) are 
drawn up correctly in the Koine, and may be 
dated ca. 140 B.c., mainly by the evidence of 
names occurring also in the decrees a-cepting the 
reorganized Ptoa (ca. 120). Akraiphia thus had 
recourse to foreign judges three times in one 
generation. (3) Mutilated list of sales prices for 
specified kinds of fish, large and small, fresh- and 
salt-water, with words to indicate weight, and 
acrophonic numerals for the prices. The prices 
appear to be more or less comparable to prices 
known in Delos and in Egypt in other periods. 
Dated by lettering ca. first half of second century 
B.c., this inscription probably reflects strenuous 
measures to solve the economic evils of the period. 
Lists of other foods now lost may have supple- 
mented the present fragments (M. Frye. in 
BCH. |x, 1936, pp. 11-36). 

Delphic Epigraphy.—A group of new manu- 
mission decrees from the theatre are studied for 
their bearing on chronological problems mostly of 
the later Delian priesthoods (N. Vauuin, BCH. 
Ix, 1936, pp. 118-134). These texts should be 
read with attention to the criticisms in “ Notes 
on Delphic Chronology” by G. Daux, op. cit., 
pp. 447-451. The inscriptions will appear in a 
forthcoming fascicule of the Delphian publica- 
tions. 

Delian Dedication.— Built into the wall of a 
“Jewish synagogue” on Delos. Base dedicated by 
ephebes in 126-5 B.c. in honor of their gymnasi- 
arch to Hermes and Herakles; signed by Euty- 
chides. This is the sixteenth signature of that 
“official portraitist,”” whose career formerly had 
120 and 88 as extreme dates (J. Coupry, BCH. 
Ix, 1936, pp. 66-67). 

Epigraphical Studies.—A dedicatory inscrip- 
tion of the Roman Imperial period from Laodicea 
in Syria was set up by a woman who had dedi- 
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cated a colonnade pavement, and steps (as of a 
ramp). That these were part of the many-colon- 
naded streets of Laodicea may be guessed from 
the work of J. Sauvaget. The woman acted in 
gratitude for her husband’s election to the council 
(&vti tis BouAis); this use of is studied). 
— Three dedications in honor of Trajan’s father, 
M. Ulpius Trajan, governor of Asia in 79-80, 
were set up in Myndos, and later scattered; a 
fragmentary fourth, found at Myndos itself, may 
group. Apollo Archegetes, 
named in three, is the god of Halikarnassos, 
which in Roman times eclipsed Myndos.— That 
IG. ii, 2, 4867a, a dedication to Men dated in the 
priestesshood (étri tepéas) of Glaukon, was cor- 


be added to the 


rectly assigned by Robert to the sanctuary of 
Meter at the Piraeus, is proved by a reading 
of the text (L. Rospert, BCH. lx, 1936, pp. 190- 
207). 

Decree of Siphnos.— JG. xii, 5, 481, lines 6-8 
properly read and restored with discussions of 
evayyéAia and other words involved in the text 
(L. Rosert, BCH. |x, 1936, pp. 184-189). 

Decree in Lesbos. — Joun ConTEs, in ’Eo. 1936, 
pp. 55-60, publishes again the decree of the 
Colophonians from Methymna, now in the mu- 
seum of Lesbos, and the throne of Potamon in 
the same museum. The decree was published by 
Paton (in 7G. xii*, 2, 680) and again by Robert 
(in BCH. 1, 1926, pp. 469 ff.) and the author 
makes some comments on the text established by 
Robert. The examination of the inscription on 
the throne of Potamon proves that the existing 
inscription is not the original; consequently the 
throne was not made originally for the sophist 
Potamon, but for an unknown priest of Apollo. 

Philippi. II.—Early third century B.c.: (1) 
Fragmentary dedication to Apollo, whose worship 
is thus first attested at Philippi. Roman Imperial 
(2)-(7). inscriptions already 


period: Several 


known are first proved to be dated by the Mace- 


donian era (148-7 B.c.)— not by the’ era of 
Philippi as a Roman colony, namely the era of 
Actium (30 B.c.). (2) Large dedicatory base 
erected with the sanction of the local council by 
a Tpaypateutns (=actor), on behalf of his patron: 
shows Greek being used in a semi-official text. 
This fits the Antonine period, or later, as does 
the lettering. (3) Funerary stele dedicated by one 
Aurelios Kapiton, “newly designated (?) priest of 
the Catholic church” (tmpeoBUtepos véos 
KaGoAeikijs ékAnoias) for his children and wife. 
The formulae are pagan, not Christian, and the 
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date at the end, given simply as 410 (u’ Kxe-5éxa) 
refers to the Macedonian era, according to the 
best indications. The text is therefore notable, 
though not unique, in furnishing a reference to 
the Catholic church as early as a.p. 262-3; this 
may reflect the policy (pro-Christian) of Galli- 
enus. (4) Inscription set up by a didaskalos, per- 
haps a priest, Aurelios Kyriakos, declaring that 
he made this yapoodpiov for himself, his wife, 
and his children. End of third century (?). (5), 
(6), (7) fragments (J. Coupry and M. Frye in 
BCH. |x, 1936, pp. 37-59). 

Smyrna.—In Athenaeum xxv, 1937, pp. 252- 
283, A. PassERINI publishes three inscriptions of 
the second half of the first century B.c. found in 
the Agora at Smyrna, which have been available 
heretofore only in a Turkish journal. The longest 
one, of which four fragments were found, appears 
to be a not altogether identical copy of the 
senatusconsultum of Adramyttion. The second 
seems to be a letter from an avtox[pdtwp], pre- 
sumably Julius Caesar, which refers to some edict, 
possibly a concession analogous to the one made 
to the Pergamenes, who were allowed to recon- 
secrate sacred land that had been taken over by 
the tax-gatherers. The third, in very fragmentary 
condition, also mentions a Caius Julius, and ap- 
parently deals with a question of boundaries. 

The senatusconsultum of the first inscription 
must have been given as a result of litigation be- 
tween the people of Pergamon and the Roman 
tax-collectors. Copies were set up at Adramyttion 
and Smyrna because the boundaries of the Per- 
gamene territory therein defined were of interest 
to those cities. This inscription is studied at some 
length for the light it throws on the form of such 
decrees, Roman political and legal practice in con- 
nection with them, the collection of tribute money 
in Asia, and the meaning of the ler Sempronia. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions.—A number of 
small inscriptions, mainly funerary from Arcadia, 
Epidaurus, and Corinthia, are published by 
Mirsos in 1936, pp. 136-146. 
Perhaps the most interesting is a proxenic decree 
from the end of the fourth century from Tegea, in 
which is mentioned the name of Thersileos, the 
Orchomenian. The author points out that if this 
Thersileos could be connected with the donor of 
the Thersileum, then the inscription would fur- 
nish important evidence relative to the date of 
the construction of the building. Another from 
Epidaurus records the healing of a Corinthian 
woman named EPQTIZ. 


NUMISMATICS 


The Athenian Series HPAKAEIAH2-EYKAH2. 
—The apparent superfluity of “‘third’’ magis- 
trates in this series is explained by the theory 
that it comprises two annual series, which are in 
fact linked together internally. All the “third” 
magistrates then fall into place. The first series is 
also linked to the preceding year, the second series 
to the following year. No link has been discov- 
ered between the two annual series Herakleides- 
Eukles, but the absence of any link can be ex- 
plained. The fact that Herakleides and Eukles 
held office for two years points to oligarchical 
activities in the state. There is no similar instance 
in the Athenian coins (M. L. Kampanis, BCH. 
Ix, 1936, pp. 101-117). 

Bronze Coin of Galepsos.— One of 3000 bronze 
coins found by the French at Thasos. Galepsos 
was on the coast east of the mouth of the Strymon. 
This coin, the first known, has (obv.) head of 
Dionysos, (rev.) protome of bull (A.-M. Bon, 
BCH. \x, 1936, pp. 172-174). 


SCULPTURE 


Wigs.—C. Biimen (AA. 1937, pp. 51-59) re- 
calls that the temple statue of Apollo at Crimisa 
was an akrolith with bronze hair; the marble head 
was left rough on top and probably there was a 
layer of stucco between marble and bronze. The 
head of Athena in the Vatican was similarly 
treated. In the Sabouroff head in Berlin there are 
some traces of color, but none in the hair and 
beard, where there are remains of stucco; a “wig”’ 
in stucco was present, used because of the diffi- 
culty of carving in marble hair like that of the 
Rampin head. The Fauvel head in the Louvre, a 
relief head in New York, and three horses’ heads 
on the Acropolis are other examples of the same 
technique. 

East Greek Relief.—E. Pfuhl (4A. 1937, pp. 
67 f.) publishes a relief with a single draped figure 
in Istanbul. It belongs to the third century B.c. and 
is a particularly clear example of late Ionic style. 

Eirene of Kephisodotos.— The Eirene of Kephis- 
odotos is depicted on a terracotta relief in Trier, 
signed by Rufus, but her attributes are changed. 
She wears a crown and a goat is seated at her feet. 
H. Scuoppa suggests that the statue depicted is 
not the original Eirene, but a statue of Tyche of 
some Eastern city which was based on the type of 
Eirene of Kephisodotos (Germania xix, 1935, pp. 
337-338). 
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Apollo Citharoedus.— Exact provenience un- 
known. The fragment is identified by a cutting to 
support the harp, and comparative material sup- 
ports the identification. Only the upper part of the 
chest, draped, with the long strands of hair falling 
over it, and one shoulder, remain (G. BAKALAKISs, 
BCH. \x, 1936, pp. 59-64). 

Discobolos of Myron.— Mention is made in 
ILN. June 25, 1938, p. 1148, of the sale of the 
Lancellotti version of the Discobolos of Myron 
to a public art gallery in Munich. This is the only 
one of the extant copies of Myron’s famous work 
which is complete with head. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Cnidian Lesche at Delphi is discussed by Cu. 
Duaeas in REG. li, 239, pp. 53-59. Several vases of 
the severe style furnish valuable evidence for the 
themes of the Iliupersis in the Cnidian Lesche, 
showing the state of the tradition in the time of 
Polygnotos. Carl Robert long ago pointed out how 
Polygnotos amplified this tradition, showing not 
only the day of the Sack, but the morrow after— 
the consequences of victory and defeat in the 
respective camps, thus displaying his special 
penchant for pathos. Robert has also pointed out 
the substitution of Antenor for Aeneas as relating 
to the connections between Crete and Cnidos, and 
to the friendly relations of Antenor and Menelaos, 
etc. The author of the present paper calls attention 
to two additional features. First, Helen after her 
return and the group surrounding her (Paus. X, 
25, 4-8). Goethe (whom Dugas terms “‘le plus 
grand des commentateurs de Polygnote”) found 
her place so conspicuous that he supposed them to 
have been two distinct tableaux: capture of Troy, 
and glorification of Helen; finding in the second 
symbolism for his Faust. While such symbolism 
cannot have been wholly strange to Polygnotos, 
according to M. Dugas, yet there is a point of more 
striking importance, namely Helen’s Laconian 
origin. Herodotus (I, 174) tells us that Cnidos was 
a colony of Lacedaemon. The Cnidians did not 
represent the heroine with the undignified atti- 
tudes of the Athenian treatment, but rather alone, 
as the lost princess refound and restored to the 
adoration of her subjects. The dependence of 
Aethra on the good will of Helen is also a Cnidian- 
Dorian touch, a symbol of the subordination of 
Athens to Sparta in the expedition. Small wonder 
that this form of the legend finds no illustration in 
Attic pottery! 

A like tendency is found by M. Dugas in the 


figure of Neoptolemos, who alone of the Greeks 
continues to slay Trojans. Pausanias (X, 26, 4) 
says that the figure of Neoptolemos was to be 
placed above his tomb. Though this tells nothing, 
it may put us on a trail. The tomb, as is well 
known, was below the Lesche; but why represent 
Neoptolemos so unsympathetically in a fashion 
so in accord with Attic tradition? Dugas calls 
attention to the variant stories of the death of the 
Thessalian hero, which he places in two principal 
groups: Neoptolemos was killed (1) by Apollo or 
his servants, for impiety; (2) by Orestes or the 
Delphians at the former’s instigation, because 
during Orestes’ madness Neoptolemos had mar- 
ried Hermione. In the first instance, he is the 
victim of the Dorian God whose sanctuary in 
Triopion was the heart of Asiatic Dorianism; in 
the second, of an Argive prince, again representing 
Dorianism. (Cf. Eur. And., 1161-63: “‘See here 
how the god . . . punishes the child of Achilles”’). 
Not far away the episode of Ajax reminds us that 
Athena, too, can be as merciless as the Dorian 
divinity; the proffered reparation of Ajax is no 
more acceptable to her than is that of Neoptole- 
mos to Apollo. If these observations hold, thinks 
the author, it can be seen why there was such a 
difference between the Cnidian Jliupersis and that 
of a few years later in the Parthenon metopes. 
Polygnotos interpreted the tradition freely to suit 
Cnidian patriotism; the sculptor of the north 
metopes of the Parthenon is a conservative. 
Seventh-Century Naxian Amphora.—In 
lii, 1937, pp. 166-197, C. Karusos publishes and 
exhaustively discusses a fragmentary Cycladic 
amphora found in Naxos in 1936. On the neck are 
represented, in a chariot drawn by two winged 
horses, Aphrodite (inscription) and a male figure, 
Ares without doubt; his name would fit an adja- 
cent breach. Aphrodite’s costume is that of a 
bride, and this vase is an important addition to 
(against Wilamowitz) that the 
marriage of Ares and Aphrodite is primitive in 


the evidence 


Greek theology. The same deities are to be recog- 
nized on the Melian fragment, Berlin F. 301. The 
vase under discussion fits into and consolidates 
Dugas’ group 8B; its provenience supports 
Buschor’s belief that this ware is Naxian. By its 
relation to Protocorinthian, the 
amphora must be dated about 660 B.c. 
Pseudo-Europa. — Of the feminine figures seated 
on bulls in ancient art, less than half can reason- 
ably be considered Europa. In late black-figure 
such a figure often appears in Dionysiac environ- 
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ment; sometimes there are several figures, which 
naturally have been regarded as Maenads. Often 
she carries a twig, or a crown, or wreath, which, 
if it has specific meaning, is the crown of Ariadne; 
sometimes she carries a fish, or is winged. On a 
lekythos in Providence and an amphora in Berlin 
there are no Dionysiac indications: on the former 
she is accompanied by Hermes and by a woman on 
foot, both women carrying tendrils; on the latter 
Hermes and the woman are present and on the 
other side of the vase are two women carrying 
burning torches. A gem in Leningrad also shows 
Eleusinian attributes. Archaic terracottas show 
the figure resting on the bull rather than riding; 
sometimes she wears a polos or carries fruit. A 
number of small clay altars of the fourth century, 
made in Magna Graecia, show a figure which could 
well be Europa except that it is winged. A bronze 
disc, ca. 700 B.c., shows the figure standing on a 
bull; a bronze relief of the seventh century shows 
her with two bulls in the heraldic scheme common 
in the orient. The real Europa is generally recog- 
nizable by the running of the bull and by marine 
scenery; the other representations show a nature- 
goddess, pre-Greek in origin, whom the Greeks 
combined with Europa and with various god- 
desses. Cypriote coins give the names Aphrodite 
and Ariadne; coins of Sidon, Astarte; coins of 
Amphipolis, Artemis Tauropolos; other sources 
Themis and Leto. The Berlin amphora and 
Nonnos suggest Demeter, who at Lebadeia had 
the surname “Europa.” The Aspasia statuette in 
New York, with the inscription ‘‘Europa,”” may 
well indicate that the original of the Aspasia was 
Demeter-Europa. All these goddesses have pre- 
Greek elements. There is no reason to doubt that 
the late Mycenaean bead from Midea shows a 
goddess on a bull. An Augustan silver bowl and 
even an Italian painting of the eleventh century 
A.D. show the persistence of the tradition (W. 
Tecunau, lii, 1937, pp. 76-103). 

Herakles Satyrikos.— The theft of the arms of 
Herakles by satyrs is the subject of vase-paintings 
on a hydria in the Vatican and a skyphos in the 
Louvre. The date of both is ca. 450 B.c. They were 
doubtless inspired by a satyr play, perhaps by 
Sophocles. To this group, already known, a late 
black-figured lekythos in the National Museum in 
Athens makes an earlier counterpart (first quarter 
of fifth century). Two other vase scenes, already 
published, dating ffém the last quarter of the sixth 
century, carry the theme back toward the first 
satyr plays. The three first-named vases are fully 


illustrated and described, and the plot is recon- 
structed (S. P. Karouzou, BCH. |x, 1936, pp. 152- 
157). 

Statues in Vase-paintings.—K. ScHEFroLp 
(JdI. lii, 1937, pp. 30-75) divides his material into 
four parts of differing content and interest: direct 
imitations of particular statues, illustrations of 
legends in which statues appear, pictures of divini- 
ties influenced by sculpture, and pictures of divini- 
ties with bases, but not altogether statuesque. 
Many examples are cited under each head. 

Part I: a krater in Berlin, by the Painter of the 
Naples Hephaestus, shows Achilles and Ajax 
playing a game in the presence of Athena. The 
Athena is unmistakably, though not closely, imi- 
tated from the Parthenos. The group stands on a 
basis and represents a sculptured group, at which 
another figure looks. On the Acropolis were found 
fragments of an archaic sculptured group with 
this subject; a substitute for it, made soon after 
480, would be the vase-painter’s model. If this 
hypothetical group contained an Athena, the 
painter replaced it with the Parthenos. A pitcher 
in Boston shows the Tyrannicides on a base, with 
the figures in the same plane, one behind the other, 
and this is correct; the fragment of the inscribed 
base, recently found in the Agora, indicates an 
original length for the inscription, on the front, of 
ca. 1.90 m. Three other pitchers offer imitations of 
statues. Grave sculptures are shown on lekythoi 
and on a loutrophoros. Panathenaic amphorae of 
the fourth century furnish some examples. The 
amphorae of the archons named Theophrastos, 
343-42 and 313-12, have similar figures on the 
columns; perhaps, similarly, the two sherds with 
the Eirene of Kephisodotos belong to archons of 
the same name; in 350-49 and 319-18 the archons 
were named Apollodoros. A b.-f. amphora, soon 
after 550, shows a temple and statue of the 
Mother, preceding the building found in the 
Agora. There are several imitations of a Palladion, 
an armed, striding Athena which Peisistratos 
probably dedicated in the ‘‘Urparthenon.” The 
old xoanon, the seated Athena Polias, is never 
shown, being less suited to the style of the period. 
Part IT: the chief stories in which statues figure are 
those of Cassandra and the theft of the Palladion 
from Troy. In Attic black-figure Cassandra flees to 
a figure like the Peisistratean Palladion, which 
may be either a goddess or statue. In the Vivenzio 
hydria the statue appears in the style of 600-550, 
clearly distinguished from the living figures. In 
one case the figure is not Athena, but Apollo. In 


il 
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some subjects the legend requires not a statue, but 
a sanctuary, which in the drawing is denoted by a 
statue, archaistic and usually on a column. (There 
is only one fifth-century drawing in which a statue 
is not archaistic). The earliest example of this 
kind is a work of the Berlin Painter. Sometimes 
the divinity himself is shown as well as the statue. 
After ca. 450 the statues are farther from life, 
often doll-like; such idols appear in a Parthenon 
metope and in the Bassae frieze and certainly ap- 
peared in major painting. One painting, represent- 
ing Herakles sacrificing in the presence of an idol, 
is more or less completely reproduced on four 
vases. The statue of Aphrodite on the Meidias 
hydria has a number of parallels. Statues are 
rendered in this style throughout the fourth cen- 
tury in Southern Italy, but not in Attica. In the 
“Thamyras” of Sophocles, the sacred mount of 
the Muses apparently was denoted by small herm- 
like idols; at least so they appear in three vase- 
paintings. Among interesting paintings with 
herms are: one with two herms, one young and 
one old; another with one male and one female, 
the only Attic female herm known; a third with an 
impressive herm and a wedding procession (?). 
Occasionally a herm is animated, most notably in 
the Pan Painter’s masterpiece in Boston. The 
third division belongs to the period 480-430. 
Toward the end of the century there is more influ- 
ence from painting than from sculpture. In the 
fourth century (Part IV) the figures are again 
sculpturesque, but less suggestive of actual 
statues; some statues are shown as having left 
their bases. Incidentals: in the east gable at 
Olympia Zeus is certainly not intended as a statue; 
in that period, as the vases show, a statue would 
be archaistic. The two pairs at his side are turned 
toward each other at a sacrifice for the conclusion 
of the agreement, Zeus being invisible, as is Apollo 
in the west gable. Decisive for the arrangement is 
Zeus’ right hand, which plucks at his garment; 
this gesture, as now in the south, expresses disdain 
—for Oinomaos, at his right. Classified lists of 
“*Brettspieler” scenes and of vases with columns 
as bases for dedications are given. In the Exekias 
amphora both Dioskouroi are arriving. A jug in 
Budapest leads to a discussion of the Talos Painter 
and others active about 400. A figure in vase- 
painting that stands on a base does not neces- 
sarily represent a statue; lyre-players regularly 
stand on platforms and there are other possi- 
bilities. 

Pyxis in Munich. — Two bridal procession scenes 


on a pyxis in the Preyss collection at Munich are 
described and discussed by P. SreRGHIANNO- 
POULOS in the ’Eo. 1936, pp. 49-55. The appear- 
ance of Nike in such bridal representations is 
especially investigated and the belief of ancient 
Greeks as to the réle played by the Evil Powers, 
i.e. the Erinyes, the Telchines, etc., during bridal 
ceremonies and their effect on the married couple, 
are discussed. 

Banqueting Centaur.— E. von Merckuin (AA. 
1937, pp. 59-67) republishes a fragment of a 
krater in the Louvre and publishes for the first 
time a kylix fragment of about 490 in Hamburg. 
Each shows a centaur on a couch and a seated 
woman. The draughtsman of the Hamburg sherd 
is bolder, since he does not conceal the equine 
body with drapery. The story is that of Eurytion 
and Dexamenos. 

Vase Fragments at Lyons.—(1) Black-figure: 
warrior and woman. The problem of identifying 
them is attacked by collecting 30 similar early 
groups. In most of these the scene might be 
Menelaos and Helen, or the liberation of Aithra; 
contemporaries could distinguish no better than 
we can. In red-figured illustrations of the same 
scenes fuller detail removed the ambiguity. (2) 
Red-figured kylix: interior, in medallion, ephebe 
bending over as if for a high jump, but the hands 
are empty; exterior, komos, with amphora and six 
lively youths. Attributed to the Epeleios painter. 
Beazley, agreeing, supplies additions to the list of 
this painter’s works (C. Dugas, BCH. lx, 1936, 
pp. 158-171). 

Vases North of the Alps.— Most of the sup- 
posedly original Greek vases found north of the 
Alps are not authentic according to P. JacoBsTHAL 
(Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 14-19). The rarely 
genuine vases, of which Jacobsthal describes 
seven, are vases intended for table use; their 
quality is either average or poor; they are entirely 
Attic, not Ionic or Italic, and they date in the 
second and third quarter of the fifth century B.c. 
—P. REINECKE enumerates Greek vases, found 
north of the Alps which are not authentic, to be 
added to the list already published by Jacobsthal 
(Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 286-287). 

Parrhasios.—G. RopENwapt (AA. 1937, pp. 
237-242) publishes new illustrations of the silver 
cup from the Hoby treasure and endorses Friis 
Johansen’s suggestion that the figure of Philok- 
tetes is derived from the painting by Parrhasios. 
The style recalls the Parthenon gables and 
slightly later sculptures; the figure turned toward 
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the spectator and expressive of inner struggle is 
paralleled in the Orpheus and Medea reliefs. In 
the last decades of the fifth century the greatest 
artists were perhaps painters, not sculptors. 


ITALY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Capestrano.—In BPI. i, 1936-1937 (new se- 
ries), pp. 94-112, G. Moretti discusses the con- 
tents of thirty-three tombs which were discovered 
in December, 1934, when the missing parts of the 
Warrior of Capestrano were found. Twenty-one 
burials belong to the Iron Age (seventh-sixth 
centuries B.c.) and their contents were undis- 
turbed; five tombs contained funerary urns; the 
rest had been disturbed and the skeletons were 
missing. The graves are rectangular, with walls of 
stones, and the skeleton was laid out full length on 
its back, with head and hands pressing against 
the walls. Contents include clay, bronze and iron 
vases, and many implements, while the great 
number of offensive and defensive weapons point 
to the warlike character of the people. 

Ischia.—In BPI. i, 1936-1937 (new series), pp. 
65-93, GEoRGE BuCHNER gives a preliminary 
report on prehistoric Ischia. In 1930 Amedeo 
Maiuri found flint and obsidian chips of the 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic Periods on the 
necropolis of Pithecusae (Ischia) at the foot of 
Monte Vico. Another site, partially stratified, 
dating from the eighth century B.c., is on the coast 
at Castiglione. Monochrome ware of the Bronze 
Age was fairly plentiful here, and besides the usual 


shapes (bowls, cups, beakers, etc.) one unusual 


type of bowl cecurs, with splayed rim, single high- 
swung handle with upturned ends, and pierced 
with one (or three) triangular holes where the 
handle joins the rim. This handle recalls the 
horned type of the Macedonian Bronze and Iron 
Ages. Incised ware was relatively rare but a few 
bowls show an elaborate linear pattern combined 
with incised spirals, while the few painted sherds 
have simple decorations. L.H. III sherds exhibit 
familiar patterns, but they are not like those of 
Coppa Nevigata, which have been called Myce- 
naean (but more probably are geometric). A 
renewed study of the Bronze Age material is 
needed. The common wares of the Iron Age are a 
grey ware and a yellow varying to red-brick, 
decorated with incised patterns (triangles, zig- 
zags, etc.). Similar ware occurs at Cumae, which, 
according to Livy, was founded by Chalcidians 
and Eretrians, who thereafter colonized Ischia. 


To the Iron Age belongs a group of seated clay 
figurines whose arms are represented by flat dises. 
Analogies for this strange type are lacking in 
Italy but may possibly be found in the Balkans 
(Butmir). 

Treasure of Marengo. — These pieces of Roman 
work in silver, recently acquired by the Museum 
in Turin, are considered by C. AtBizzatt1 to be of 
provincial workmanship (Athenaeum xxv, 1937, 
pp. 199-205). The surest evidence for dating the 
group is furnished by the bust of Lucius Verus, 
with the dates of whose reign the careful detail and 
the light, all-over punchwork on the hair and 
beard are in accord. The rest of the pieces fall into 
two groups according to their technique: one, 
which includes the figured frieze and the represen- 
tation of Gemini, has similar punchwork; the two 
fragments of a statue of Victory are different in 
character and presumably of different proveni- 
ence. The three signs of the zodiac are of religious 
interest. The Gemini are of the type of Phanes- 
Mithras on a relief in the museum in Modena, and 
the presence of zodiacal signs suggests that the 
sanctuary from which the treasure came was 
devoted to the worship of Mithras. The figures on 
the frieze are tentatively interpreted as deities of 
the sky and water and legendary beings connected 
with the divine origin of Rome. 

Orphic Symbolism at Parabiago.—The reliefs 
on @ silver Janz now in the Brera, already pub- 
lished by Spinazzola, are reinterpreted in the light 
of Orphic beliefs by C. AuBizzati in Athenaeum 
xxv, 1937, pp. 187-198. The deities represented 
are cosmic personifications, chosen according to 
the pantheistic concept found in Orphic hymns: 
the Magna Mater and Attis the demiurge, en- 
throned in a chariot drawn by lions and accom- 
panied by three Corybantes; Oceanus and Tethys 
below, flanked by a pair of nymphs and Tellus, 
who is attended by small male figures bearing the 
attributes of the four seasons; the Sun and Moon 
in chariots above, each one preceded by the con- 
stellation that announces it to mortals. Most 
interesting of all is the youthful male figure de- 
picted as standing in an oval frame supported by 
an Atlantid. This is interpreted, on the basis of 
literary evidence and of other, more detailed 
representations, as Phanes, the deus principalis 
of Orphic theology. This type was adopted for 
Mithras also. On a stone relief in Modena and ona 
gem in the British Museum the sections of the 
oval frame contain the signs of the zodiac. The 
author discusses at some length other representa- 
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tions of Phanes-Mithras, among them one on a 
votive stone relief found at Dieburg. 

A Roman Textile. — West of the church of Plan- 
Conthey there were discovered in 1930 in a 
sarcophagus of lead which probably belongs to the 
fourth century A.p., fragments of tissue of silk and 
wool that belonged to a tunic of Roman fabrica- 
tion, designed as grave clothes for a woman. 
Egyptian finds of similar stuffs offer parallels for 
the type of costume, a silk tunic with wool clavus 
attached. The tunic of Conthey is a costly piece of 
white silk adorned with violet or purple clavus, 
oval in shape (21.5 x 19 em.). No direct parallel 
can be cited. Emit Voer concludes that its place 
of manufacture was surely not in Wallis, and like- 
wise not necessarily in Egypt or the East, since 
the discovery of fine silk damask in nearby Trier 
(sarcophagus of S. Paulinus, d. 358 A.p.) indicates 
the use of such textiles in purely Roman areas 
(Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 198-206). 


ARCHITECTURE 
Round and Polygonal Temples.—H. 


discusses temples with central plan from the re- 
gions settled by the Celts (23. BerRGK. 1933, pp. 
10-108). Such temples occur mainly in the Tres 
Galliae and in South England, but also in Rhaetia 
and Pannonia. Polygonal temples have survived 
which date from the middle of the first century 
A.D. or later; circular temples are known from the 
second century A.p. on. The Celts may, however, 
have constructed wooden temples of this kind as 
early as the period 250-75 B.c. The round perip- 
teral temples were probably derived from the 
native huts, but not under Roman influence, since 
this type does not occur in the centers of Roman 
colonization and since the examples described are 
usually dedicated to native gods rather than to 
purely Roman or Oriental deities. The round 
temples without peristasis, on the other hand, may 
have resulted from Hellenistic influence. Thirty 
examples of Celtic polygonal or circular temples 
are described, listed, and tabulated as certain; 
thirty more are listed as uncertain or doubtful. 

Roman Forts.—P. Reinecke describes some 
late Roman forts in Roman Rhaetia, especially 
the “‘burgus”’ of Achegg, and dates the fort of 
Leubas in the fourth century a.p. (Germania xix, 
1935, pp. 32-36). 

Sepulchral Tumuli.—In MAGW. Ixviii, 1938, 
pp. 121 ff., J. Caspart describes the finds ex- 
cavated in several groups of tumuli situated to the 
south of the town of Tulln on the Danube in 


Lower Austria. The mounds, all of the burial 
variety, are dated by the author as of the late first 
and of the early second centuries A.p. Cremation 
appears to have been uniformly characteristic. 
The burials were placed either in plain earthen 
heaps or in a more or less elaborate stone cist 
arrangement covered by a mound. The grave furni- 
ture included pottery (terra sigillata, terra nigra, 
gray, white, yellow and red wares) ; glass vessels; 
fibulae, mostly of bronze, some of iron, predomi- 
nantly of the winged form; coins (ranging from 
Tiberius, 15-14 B.c., to Hadrian, 117-138 a.p.), 

That northern Wienerwald, particularly its por- 
tion adjacent to the Danube, was well settled in 
Roman times seems apparent from the recorded 
archaeological sites and from various scattered 
finds in the general area. These data reflect par- 
tially the continuity of older settlements and par- 
tially a new militaristic expansion of the Kaiser- 
zeit: The author enumerates and describes the 
pertinent finds. 

Regarding the probable ethnic identity of the 
builders of the tumuli in question, Caspart specu- 
lates as follows. The people could not have been 
either Celts or Roman veterans, since neither of 
these used such mounds; their graves reveal close 
analogies with practices characteristic of the late 
Hallstatt period, thereby suggesting an aboriginal 
group, possibly one of Veneto-Illyrian affinity.. 

The article is accompanied by a note on the 
identification of charred plant-remains from the 
Wienerwald tumuli prepared by E. Hofmann. The 
post oak and the red beech were the most fre- 
quently represented trees among the specimens of 
charcoal collected during the excavations. 

Two-Storied Chamber Tombs. — Early in 1930 
two Roman two-storied chamber tombs were 
excavated in Severinstrasse in Cologne and were 
published by WatpemMar Haperey (Germania 
xvili, 1934, pp. 19-24). The first chamber tomb 


with walls of squared tufa blocks, measured 6.30 x 


5.69 m. On the north side of the chamber an inner 
wall of brick came to light, covered with bright 
red plaster. Stumps of short walls, which formed 
the divisions of individual graves (loculi), probably 
twelve in number, also were uncovered. They 
measured on the north side of the chamber 1.90 
and 2.02 m. long, and were covered with brick 
tiles. the walls of the 
chamber appeared above the graves, one on the 


Semicircular niches in 
north wall, two on the west, one probably on the 
south. The ceiling of the first storey was vaulted, 
and decorated with light plaster. The presence of 
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a second storey was observed. A second smaller 
grave-chamber south of the one just described, 
was built later, at a height of 1.23 m. above that 
on the north, and measured 2.94 x 3.55 m. It prob- 
ably contained two graves, and likewise had a 
second storey. Pottery sherds of the first to the 
fourth century (more late than early) were found, 
and later fabrics which include post-Merovingian 
‘*Pingsdorfer” ware of the eighth to the ninth 
century. Haberey regards the third century A.D. as 
the terminus post quem for the date of these tombs. 

Chamber Tombs.— Fritz Fremersporr (Ger- 
mania xviii, 1934, pp. 24-27) finds close parallels 
for two-storied Roman chamber tombs recently 
discovered on Severinstrasse in Cologne at Ostia, 
especially in the tomb of Titus Flavius Verus. 

Roman Tombs in Germany. — H. Korrue pub- 
lishes four tumuli with stone podium, relieving 
stone walls, and a central stone pillar which was 
perhaps ofthe form of the Igel column. These 
tumuli date from the second century A.D. or later. 
Koethe believes that they had developed from 
native prehistoric burials rather than from such 
Roman tombs as the Mausoleum of Augustus 
(Germania xix, 1935, pp. 20-24). 

Wall Niches in Tombs in Cologne. — Wa.pE- 
MAR Haserey (Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 274-279) 
discusses wall niches intended to receive funeral 
furnishings excavated in the Roman cemetery on 
Severinstrasse and Jakobstrasse. These niches, 
placed within reaching distance of the dead in the 
grave-shafts, are usually two in number. Appar- 
ently divided by wooden shelves, they average 
40 x 50 cm. in size, the height not determined. 
Since grave-robbers of the middle ages invariably 
tunneled directly into the grave-shafts, they 
missed the niches in which much important mate- 
rial was preserved, glass and pottery, vessels used 
for eating and drinking, cutlery, even remains of 
food. In women’s graves jewelry and mirrors 
appear. These niches were closed immediately 
after the burial of the dead. Their prototypes are 
to be seen in Roman ash-urns of the early imperial 
period found in Cologne, and ultimately in the 
columbaria of still earlier Roman times. They are 
not limited to Cologne but occur in Worms as 
well, and date from the middle of the third into 
the fourth century 


INSCRIPTIONS 
Lucca and Aenona.—In Athenaeum xxv, 1937, 
pp. 284-288, A. Drearassi discusses two inscrip- 
tions already published in NS. 1936. The first, on 
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an architrave block built into the base of the cam- 
panile of Sta. Giulia at Lucca, had been inter- 
preted as a dedication of three magistri of a college 
of mercatores or Mercuriales. Numerous inscrip- 
tions of the late Republic and early Empire from 
South Italy, however, testify to the existence of 
Mercuriales or magistri Mercuriales, who were 
nearly always freedmen. They are sometimes 
identified with the Augustales, for the cult of 
Augustus came to be identified with that of 
Mercury. While the inscriptions referring to the 
Mercuriales are almost entirely from South Italy, 
where the cult of Augustus began, there is some 
evidence for the existence of a college at Pisa. 
Hence the presence of another one at Lucca is not 
unlikely. The inscription is probably to be dated 
in the early Empire rather than late in the first 
century A.D. 

The second inscription, found at Nona, ancient 
Aenona, is now in the museum at Zara. It was pub- 
lished as sepulchral, but Degrassi interprets it as a 
dedication to a heretofore unknown local deity, 
Anzotica. The inscription is not necessarily of the 
third century. 

Pompeii and Lucretius.—In Atene e Roma 
xxxix, 1937, pp. 139-175, G. DELLA VALLE dis- 
cusses epigraphical and archaeological material 
from Pompeii which throws light on the attitude 
of that essentially Hellenistic city toward love in 
its various forms, in an attempt to explain the 
background of thought in the De Rerum Natura. 
The Epicurean academy of Philodemus, fre- 
quented by Lucretius, was located in nearby 
Herculaneum; one of the most celebrated of the 
Vesuvian wines was produced by the gens Lucretia. 
Ample proof of a prevalent eroticism is afforded 
by the inscriptions and graffiti recording the senti- 
ments of the jealous, unhappy, romantic, and 
sentimental lovers of the town, and by others 
which record the names of hetairai and gladiators 
who were in favor. The triclinium of M. Epidius 
Hymenaeus provides an inscription that recalls 
certain lines of Lucretius’ poem and also uses what 
had been considered a &tra€ Acyduevov in that 
author (VI, 1116). A somber note is sounded by 
the many magical formulae and charms against 
the evil eye; gems, mosaics, and silverwork testify 
to the presence of the “skeleton at the feast.” 
The tradition that the suicide of Lucretius was 
provoked by magic would have had ready circula- 
tion in a society similar to that of Pompeii, where 
there are so many evidences of the superstition of 
the people. 
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Lex de Potestate Vespasiani.—The epigraphical 
fragment CIL. vi, 930, is critically studied by 
M. A. Levi in Athenaeum xxvi, 1938, pp. 85-95. Its 
various provisions regarding the emperor’s power 
to conclude treaties, to convoke and make recom- 
mendations to the Senate, and to exercise the 
rights of potestas tribunicia, commendatio, and ius 
and potestas are seen to be nothing more than a 
legal recognition of powers that had been acquired 
by the Julio-Claudian emperors and that were by 
the time of Vespasian a recognized part of Roman 
political practice. Hence the law marks a notable 
step forward from the provisional powers, resting 
largely on personal prestige, of the earlier em- 
perors. 

Inscriptions in Germany.— Recently acquired 
Roman of the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum, Cologne, are published by F. Fre- 
1935, pp. 131-137) 
Interesting is a dedication to Jupiter which men- 
tions an Allius Fuscus consularis as the com- 
mander of Germania Inferior, presumably the 
same person as the C. Allius C. filius Fuscus put to 
death by Commodus. There is furthermore a 
dedication to the Matrones Mahlinehae and many 
minor inscriptions. 


inscriptions 


MERSDORF (Germania xix, 


A milestone set in the year 245 (?) A.D. was 
found recently near Friolzheim, Wiirtemberg. 
The town Port(us?) mentioned in the inscription 
is probably the Roman settlement near the mod- 
ern Pforzheim. The name Pforzheim is con- 
sidered a derivation from Portus (O. Paret, 
Germania xix, 1935, pp. 234-236). 

Nixibus Sanctis.— These 
found on a jug from a grave at Amstetten (Nixibus 
sanctis pro salute Co(n)st(it)utes), also on a ring 
from Rembrecht (Nizibus), do not designate, 
according to K. Srapr, the Germanic Nixae or 
water fairies, but rather the old Italic Di Nizi who 
belong to the group of birth divinities in Roman 
religion (Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 216-217). 


words, which are 


NUMISMATICS 

Apollo Arnazi.— The emperor Gallus (251-253) 
issued coins with Apollo standing on a mountain, 
holding a laurel-branch in one hand and a serpent 
in the other, and the word Arnazi. As in other 
contemporary coins, there is doubtless a reference 
to Apollo as the averter of the pestilence then 
raging. The coin-type seems to be developed from 
the Apollo Alexikakos of earlier coins. The serpent, 
proper to Asklepios rather than to Apollo, is a 
modification of the bow in the old type. The 


suffix AZI belongs to the non-Greek languages of 
Asia Minor and denotes connection with a place. 
. Arna is the 
Lycian name of Xanthos, appearing on coins at 
the end of the fifth century. The cult of Apollo 
was important there. Probably he was worshiped 


Arnazi should mean “from Arna” 


with the surname Arnazi. The mountain is a 
common religious symbol in Asia (K. Pix, 
JdI. \ii, 1937, pp. 104-108). The Arnazi coins are 
catalogued by G. Eimer, ibid. pp. 108-110. 

A Roman Coin-Deposit from Rembrechts, OA. 
Tettnang.—In September 1933 a deposit of 82 
denarii and 6 bronzes extending in date from the 
period of Mark Antony to 230 4.p. was discovered 
in Rembrechts, OA. Tettnang. Together with the 
money AsKAR Paret describes the silver jewelry, 
including fingerrings, bracelets, necklaces, and 
ornamental disks found in the hoard, probably of 
the second century A.p. (Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 
193-197). 

Roman Britain.—A heard of 875 bronze coins 
of varying sizes and weights, found in 1931 within 
the ancient Roman fortress of Richborough, is 
studied in NN M. 80, by Haroitp Martinety and 


bear recognizable imperial portraits, but the great 


D. Stressinc. Twenty-two of the coins 


majority, which bear neither the name nor fea- 
tures of an emperor, are barbarous imitations of 


well known Roman coin-types which bear the 


head of the emperor surrounded by a radiate 
crown. 

Other hoards of this sort that have been found 
have been dated variously from the early fourth 
to the sixth centuries. Mattingly and Stebbing 
point out coins in the hoard that go back to no 
Roman prototype, and suggest that they are 
examples of the earliest attempts of the Jutes, 
who came over from the mainland with Hengist 
and Horsa in 449 a.p. To the article has been 
added an appendix by DEREK ALLEN on sceattas 
and on Merovingian coin-types, which shows 
how the coins in the Richborough hoafd form a 
link in a series, still incomplete until more such 
hoards are found. 

Coin Deposit at Késching-Germanicum.—A 
deposit of 240 denarii extending in date from 
Commodus to Gordian III was found at Késching- 
Germanicum in 1933. P. REINECKE points out that 
the significance of this find lies in the fact that the 
chronology of the coinage indicates that Késching- 
Germanicum was not destroyed or abandoned in 
234 a.p. with the invasion of the 
(Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 135-136). 


Alamanni 
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POTTERY 


Roman Pottery.—In a brilliant article H. 
DraGENDORFF interprets a composition restored 
from an Arretine vase in Berlin and other Arretine 
fragments in Munich, Heidelberg, and Tiibingen. 
The Berlin vase is signed by Hilario L. Avilli. 
Surae. The original 
changed on these vases, showed a heroic warrior, 


composition, somewhat 
probably Augustus or Tiberius, between two 
tropaea and two female figures representing prov- 
inces, Armenia and Germania, as_ it 
Historical events to which this scene might refer 
took place in 8 B.c., 2 A.p., and 5 A.p. Thus a new 
chronological support is gained for the dating of 
Arretine vases. Contrary to his earlier views 
Dragendorff believes now that Arretine vases 
decorated with reliefs were first produced in the 
Augustan period (especially vases from the fac- 
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tories of M. Perennius Tigranus, Rasinius, Annius, 
and the earlier vases from the workshop of Ateius). 

Sigillata Wares. —A village of potters has been 
discovered by T. WELTER between Faulquemont 
and Chémery, thirty kilometres east of Metz. 
Signatures of many potters were found, among 
them those of Cassius, Cubitus, Graecus, Canaus, 
Tertus, Cabila, Ciamilo, Cusio, Nopisio, Med- 
dicus, Silvinus, Pecunia, Peculiar, Martial, ete. 
Because of the large quantity of sherds executed 
in the manner of Satto that have been recovered, 
R. Forrer suggests that this potter resided in this 
village. Not only does the signature of Satto 
appear, but the familiar constellation of Satto 
and Saturninus also occurs in the new material 
(Germania xix, 1935, pp. 60-61).—R. Kwyorr 
(Ibid. xix, 1935, pp. 1387-146) publishes many 
specimens of South Gaulish sigillata vases signed 
by or related to the workshops of Modestus, 
Maselus, Sabinus, Lupus, Primus, Senicio, and 
Germanus, and several decorated lamps (Nerus 
and Fortis). He suggests that the opponents of the 
Romans on the Neckar and the Upper Danube 
were tribes of mixed Germanic and Celtic origin 
and that the name of the city of Ulm may be 
Germanic in its origin. 

Colchester (Camulodunum).—An important 
discovery made by the Colchester Excavation 
Committee in the fourth year of its campaign was 
a kiln for the firing of terra sigillata, now pub- 
lished by Mark Reainatp (Germania 
xviii, 1934, pp. 27-36). Some 400 moulds were 
brought to light in 1933 which may be divided into 
two groups, the work of Potter A and Potter B. 


Potter A, of whose handiwork 300 fragments sur- 
vive, made his moulds out of a hard sandy clay, 
with a half round moulding outside the lip. A com- 
mon device of decoration on his vases is the divi- 
sion of the field into four parts by the use of verti- 
cal spiral lines. Potter B, using a finer, smoother 
clay, had no moulding on the lip of his bowls. His 
designs, free and vigorous, show a characteristic 
device of the beaded line. The ware as a whole 
varies considerably in quality because of the 
texture of the clay, which is a light brick red cov- 
ered with a glaze more orange or yellow. About 
250 potters’ stamps were found with the following 
signatures appearing most commonly: Acceptusf, 
Cunopect(us), Gabrus Fe, Litugenusf, T- Lit- 
teraf, Matuaci, Minusof, Senilisfe. The shapes of 
the vases include Dragendorff 37, 30, 18, 31, 79, 
33, 35, 36, 40, 32, 38, 44, 51. The kiln is one of a 
group found in a pit on the hillside, all badly pre- 
served. Only the stoke-hole and the under part 
of the main flue, 15 ft. long, survive. The kiln 
chamber measured 7 ft. in diameter. About 110 
types of decoration or stamps for the bowls occur, 
of which only 14 are used by both potters. Potter 
A uses types hitherto unknown, and probably to 
be paralleled with patterns as yet undiscovered in 
other parts of England. Their source may go back 
to east Gallic pottery. On the basis of coins and 
graves of the third and fourth centuries uncovered 
at the site the date of the kiln is to be placed in the 
second century A.D. Its use was suspended about 
200 A.D. 

Terra Sigillata in Aachen-Schénforst.— At 
Schénforst (Aachen) in the Rhineland near an 
ancient industrial settlement of considerable size 
and close to a small Roman cemetery there was 
discovered in 1933 a pottery of two kilns and four 
refuse pits, belonging to the beginning of the 
second century A.D. Three of the pits contained 
sherds of local ware, one was given over to plain 
and decorated terra sigillata. Decoration on the 
sigillata showed a preference for horizontal friezes 
of rosettes. The shapes of the vases included 
Dragendorff 27, 31, 35-36, 33, 38, 46. Potters’ 
stamps indicated the frequent appearance of the 
following names: Iulius Fe, Laetus F, Lucius, 
Venusti. A unique feature of the Schénforst sigil- 
lata pottery is the occurrence of graffiti reading 
Rut Hya on the bottom of the vases, perhaps a 
designation of place. All the graffiti were executed 
apparently by the same hand according to Orro 
Ernst Mayer (Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 102- 
109). 
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Pottery in Hailfingen.—The Prehistoric In- 
stitute of the University of Tiibingen undertook 
in 1933 extensive excavations in Hailfingen, OA. 
Rothenburg. A Roman potter’s kiln, now pub- 
lished by Armin Strrou (Germania xviii, 1934, 
pp. 98-102), was discovered. The upper part of 
the kiln was entirely lost. Its ground plan was 
oval, 82 cm. long, 72 cm. wide. The tongue wall, 
72 cm. long, 18.2 em. wide, and 20-25 cm. high, 
was formed of loam. Opposite the tongue wall ex- 
tended the stoke-hole 158 cm. long. The kiln 
probably had the usual domed form. The pottery 
shows the use of moderately coarse clay, poorly 
refined. Decoration when it occurs, is linear, pro- 
duced by bands of parallel combed lines, hetero- 
geneously placed. The fabric burns to a bright 
brick red. The finds all date from 150-200 a.p. 

Roman Vase Found by the Danube.—P. 
REINECKE discusses a German grave of the late 
Roman empire on the north bank of the Danube 
in the village of Laisacker in the Neuburg region. 
The funeral furnishings of this grave, found in 
1830, include three bronze spear heads, a silver 
buckle, and several vases. Most significant among 
the vases is an imported example, a typical late 
Roman black varnished cup with painted deco- 
ration in heavy matt white. Around the body of 
the vase appears an inscription painted in white 
that seems to read REPLE. To which German 
tribe the grave belonged is uncertain (Germania 
xviii, 1934, pp. 117-122). 

La Téne Pottery and Sigillata Ware.—R. 
LANTIER discusses recent discoveries of pottery 
centers in Gaul (Germania xix, 1935, pp. 317-323). 
Late La Téne pottery, both incised and painted, 
has been found in Merdogne (Gergovia) and in 
Lezoux. In Lezoux, which became a large center 
of sigillata production in the Flavian and the 
Trajanic periods, some potters had begun to 
imitate Roman wares as early as the first third of 
the first century A.p., but the majority carried the 
La Téne tradition far into the first century. Simi- 
larly the newly found workshops at Courmelois 
and Bussy-le-Repos continued to produce La 
Téne forms even under the Romans. In one of the 
kilns found at Courmelois signed pots came to 
light, among them one signed by Senica whose 
products travelled as far as Holland. 

Roman Lamps.—In the Museum of Pettau 
(Poetovio in Jugoslavia) F. Saria found positive 
models for production of negative moulds of 
lamps. They come from the Roman town of 
Poetovio, not from the necropolis and, therefore, 


must actually have been used. Other models of 
this kind have been found at Aquincum, Nied, 
Mayence, Westheim, Siscia, and Ephesus. The 
models of Poetovio are probably of the second 
century A.D. and are not stamped (B. Sarta, 
Germania xix, 1935, pp. 27-32). 


SCULPTURE 


Etruscan Bronzes from Clusium.—NEvuGE- 
BAUER, in RM. 51, 1936, pp. 181-211, publishes a 
group of figural bronzes, most of them originally 
feet supporting basins, or ornamental figures 
standing on their rim. The motives are gorgons, 
maenads and satyrs. They belong to the late 
archaic period. Most of them have been found in 
Chiusi, ancient Clusium. This place, therefore, 
must have been a center of ancient bronze manu- 
facturing. The style is related to southern Italian 
Greek bronzes, which again have been influenced 
from Corinth. 

Development of Italic-Etruscan Portraiture. — 
Roman portraiture has many roots, combining 
Italian, Etruscan, and Greek The 
Italian roots have been emphasized first by 
Kascunitz-WEINBERG (Rend. Acc.Pont. iii, 1924- 
25, pp. 325 ff. and RM. 41, 1926, pp. 133 
ff.). Tosras Dourn, in RM. 52, 1937, pp. 119- 
139, contributes to the understanding of the de- 


elements. 


velopment of early Roman portraiture by analya- 
ing a group of individual heads on Etruscan vases, 
which differ much from the idealistic heads on 
South Italian vases and on such Etruscan vases as 
have been influenced by Greek art. Dohrn dates 
the group in the period 330-275 B.c. using dated 
Faliscan and Etruscan pottery. He distributes the 
vases among four masters, who succeed each 
other in this period: (1) the master of the rescue 
of Hesione, (2) the master of the Pygmy trump- 
eter, (3) the master of the Tuscan column, (4) the 
master of the Berlin nun. The two earlier ones are 
more in the Greek tradition of the time of 
Alexander the Great (confusingly called Alexan- 
drine baroque, which does not exist). The two 
younger painters have individual portrait heads 
with various expressions rendered in an illusion- 
istic manner. The next parallels in sculpture are 
the Etruscan terracotta heads published by 
Kaschnitz, to which Dohrn adds the head of a 
youth in Berlin (pl. 32), which, however, he dates 
earlier, ca. 400 B.c. Other older parallels are found 
in Etruscan tomb-paintings of the fourth century 
B.c. These are one-third Etruscan, two-thirds 
Greek, while the heads on the vases are two- 
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thirds Etruscan, and one-third Greek. Dohrn be- 
lieves these heads to be imitated from heads 
modelled in the round, but he himself sees the 
difficulty that most of the terracotta and bronze 
heads of the same style are of a later date than 
the vases. Thus, why not accept the fact known 
from other sources that portraiture was developed 
earlier in painting than in sculpture? 

Cuirass of the Prima Porta Augustus. —The 
symbolic decoration on the breast of the statue of 
Augustus from the villa of his wife, Livia, and 
now in the Vatican, has always been interpreted 
as an allegory of the blessings of the reign of the 
emperor who has given peace to the Roman em- 
pire by his victory over the Parthians in 20 B.c., 
and the pacification of the provinces of Hispania, 
and Gallia, which he had visited in 16-13 B.c. 
After his return the Ara Pacis was dedicated, 
which embodies similar ideas. ALFOELDI, in RM. 
52, 1937, pp. 48-63, denies, however, that these 
two western provinces are represented in the two 
seated figures at the sides. The sword held by the 
left one, in his opinion, is not an Iberian one, but 
the eagle head is taken over from Pergamene re- 
liefs. In the opinion of Alfoeldi the figure with a 
heavy coat is Germania. The seated woman to the 
right has not the Gallic trumpet ending in a 
dragon’s head with open mouth as it appears on 
the back of the cuirass, but a standard ending in 
an animal’s head with closed mouth, as it appears 
on coins of Traianus Decius. This woman is, there- 
fore, a representation of the people of the Danube 
valley. Not really conquered provinces, like 
Gallia and Hispania, but pacified rebellious peo- 
ple like the Parthians in the center, must be 
personified in the two seated women also. Thus, 
the most important adversaries in the orient, on 
the Rhine, and on the Danube, are chosen to 
glorify the might of Augustus. 

Statue in Copenhagen. — Two fragments of the 
statue of an emperor in the Glyptothek Ny 
Carlsberg (Billedtavler v, pp. 553-34, pl. 43) have 
been dated by Hekler (JOAI. xx, 1919, pp. 235 
ff.) in the Hadrianic-Antonine period. F. Mutu- 
MANN in RM. 51, 1936, pp. 347-52, proves by 
comparison with the statue of Augustus from 
Prima Porta and with minor works of art like 
coins, bronze and silver vases from Boscoreale, 
terra sigillata ware and late Hellenistic vases 
from Canosa, that the fragments come from a 
statue of Augustus. 

Monument of the Juliii—Ernst GarGER 
(RM. 52, 1937, pp. 1-43) discusses the historic 
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position of the four reliefs which surround the 
base of the mausoleum at St. Rémy in Southern 
France, in the province conquered by Caesar and 
opened early to the influence of Greek art. The 
monument has been dated in the period of Augus- 
tus from the architecture as well as from the style 
of the reliefs, but although it appears in hand- 
books (cf. Picard. Sculpture ant. ii, 1926, pp. 367 
ff., fig. 140), its exact significance for the develop- 
ment of early Roman art has never been thor- 
oughly investigated. Garger tries to do this by 
lengthy discussions of the single types of the fig- 
ures, their movements, their expression, their con- 
tours, and modelling, and their position in space. 
The horses, like the human figures, are derived 
from and compared with their predecessors in 
Greek, Hellenistic and early Italian monuments. 
The result is that the artist has made use of old 
models, but on the other hand he has given them 
a spatial depth unknown to his predecessors. The 
most important and decisive fact is this composi- 
tion in space, which is excellent. It is compared 
with compositions of earlier periods, beginning 
with sixth-century vases, and ending with the 
mosaic of Alexander, which Garger tries to date 
not much before the mausoleum of St. Rémy. The 
sculptor of St. Rémy is a western artist, educated 
in Hellenistic art. The monument is Italic-Hellen- 
istic according to its architecture as well as its 
sculpture. 

Relief from Praeneste.—The 
Roman warship in the Vatican (Amelung, Skulpt. 
Vat. Mus. Belvedere ii, pp. 65 ff., No. 22, pl. 5) has 
generally been connected with the battle of Ac- 
tium, 31 B.c. Miltner, however, in JOAT, 24, 1929, 
pp. 88 ff. has denied this connection, because the 
ship is only a bireme, while Antonius burnt all his 
ships smaller than a trireme before the battle, but 
Koester in Studien 


relief with a 


zur Geschichte des antiken 
Seewesens, 29 and 233, is of the opinion that there 
are even four rows of oars, the upper ones being 
only partly visible. Heipenreicu, in RM. 51, 
1936, pp. 337-346, comes back to the former ex- 
planation, as the ship is heavy and elegant, with 
turrets and ornaments, as they are described for 
the ships of Antonius and Cleopatra. The shields 
of the warriors on the ship have as a device either 
the thunderbolt of Zeus, or the trident of Posei- 
don, or the gorgoneion of Athena, symbols of the 
gods protecting the Ptolemies. The crocodile near 
the ram of the ship is of the type of the African 
land crocodile, which appears also on coins of 
Cleopatra Selene, daughter of Antonius and 
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Cleopatra, queen of Libya and Cyrene. The relief 
is, therefore, to be dated shortly after 31 A.p. 

Lyons Altars.—From the altar of Roma and 
Augustus, dedicated by Drusus in Lugdunum in 
12 B.c., there remain several marble slabs, 2.15 m. 
high, with carved oak-garlands. In the flat relief 
the garlands are unlike those of the Ara Pacis, but 
they show similar naturalism. If represented on a 
coin, as has been thought, the altar seems to offer 
little place for the garlands; but probably the coin 
shows the temenos wall by which the altar was en- 
closed. Also in the Lyons museum, and found in 
Lyons, is a small round altar with garlands. By 
its relief-style, its use of bullheads rather than 
skulls and other criteria, it is eastern, probably 
Attic work of 150-100 B.c. (H. DraGENpborFr, 
lii, 1937, pp. 111-119). 

Ixion.—D. P. (AA. 1937, pp. 69-75) 
publishes a Roman relief in Stara-Zagora, Bul- 
garia, which shows Ixion bound to the wheel and 
Tantalos kneeling and raising water in his hand 
to his mouth. Sometimes Ixion is shown on the 
wheel as though on a cross, sometimes in approxi- 
mately the archaic running position, from which is 
derived the position in this relief. In the Protesi- 
laos sarcophagus in the Vatican and in other 
cases Tantalos and Sisyphos are shown also; prob- 
ably Sisyphos was originally present in this relief. 
The kneeling Tantalos is not otherwise known. 

Bronze Head in Budapest.—Sreran 
Ics (Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 271-273) publishes 
a small bronze head now in the National Museum 
at Budapest. It closely approaches in style the 
treatment of the Bastarni on the Adamklassi 
metope, and is to be dated probably in the first 
century A.D. 

Arch at Florence. — Karu er (96.BWPr., 1936) 
has published two pedestals in the Giardino 
Boboli at Florence, which he has attributed to the 
Arcus Novus of the emperor Diocletian erected 
in 294 a.p. on the Via Lata at Rome. On each 
pedestal there is a victory on one side, a Roman 
soldier with a captured barbarian on one side and 
a Dioscuros on the other. He believes that these 
representations may have been models for the 
pedestals on the arch of Constantine. SIEVEKING, 
in RM. 52, 1937, pp. 74-82 accepts this view only 
for the one on which the victory holds a tropaeum, 
while he considers the other on which the victory 
holds a wreath to be a modern copy made as a 
counterpart to the Roman one between 1584 and 
1788. 

A Diptych of the Symmachi.—In Jd/. lii, 1937, 
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pp. 122-138, E. Weicanp reinterprets as Sym- 
machorum the monogram of a well known diptych 
in the British Museum on which the deification of 
Antoninus Pius is represented. The fashion of this 
diptych is not, as has been thought, eastern. The 
style of the monogram and of the carving fits the 
time of this family’s prominence and paganism. 
The date must fall within the brief period of tol- 
eration, 382-394; probably the diptych was issued 
for a celebration of the tercentenary (September 
19, 386) of the birth of Antoninus Pius. 

Mithraic Reliefs.— Nine Mithraic reliefs and 
one altar with a dedication to Mithras have been 
found in Bulgaria since 1929. Three of these reliefs 
are reproduced, among them the recently found 
relief from the unpublished Mithraeum of Crete 
(G. Kazarow, Germania xix, 1935, pp. 24-27). 

Late Roman Shield Device.—A. ALF6LDI in- 
terprets the antithetic heads of two goats depicted 
on the shield of a Roman officer on the arch of 
Constantine as a “speaking’’ device which may 
have been the sign of the Gaulish detachment of 
the cornuti. This crack troop was famous in the 
Roman army and was perhaps among those 
Gaulish troops which are said to have won the 
victory at Pons Milvius for Constantine (Ger- 
mania xix, 1935, pp. 324-328). 

Cameo in Vienna.— The cameo in Vienna best 
published by Eichler-Kries (Die Cameen in Kunst- 
historischen Museum, 61, No. 19) is generally 
dated in the Claudian period. The interpreta- 
tion of the four busts on cornucopias, however, 
has not been agreed upon with the exception of 
the head of the emperor with the aegis; the three 
others must be closely related to him. The woman 
next to him has been called Messalina or Agrip- 
pina; the other couple have been called Germani- 
cus and the elder Agrippina by Visconti, Furt- 
wingler, Klein, and recently R. West (Rém. 
Portrdtplastik, p. 222, pl. 59, fig. 264), while it has 
been called Tiberius and Livia by Eighler and 
others. Sregrriep Fucus in RM. 51, 1936, pp. 
212-237, pls. 28-33 has now definitely proved by 
comparison with coins and portrait busts that the 
two women are the two Agrippinas and the man 
with the paludamentum is Germanicus, the 
brother of Claudius. The elder Agrippina, the 
wife of Germanicus, is distinguished by a helmet, 
which she well deserves as the mater castrorum at 
Cologne. The date is fixed at 48-49 a.p., shortly 
after the marriage of Claudius and the younger 
Agrippina. The cornucopia is the expression of 
hope for a new and rich era, to result from this 
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connection of Claudius with the daughter of his 
brother Germanicus, who had been adopted by 
Tiberius in order to be his successor. Thus Claud- 
ius by marrying his niece becomes himself a legiti- 
mate ruler. The stone is, therefore, an important 
historical as well as an excellent artistic docu- 
ment. 

Romano-Germanic Deities. — W1LHELM SCHLEI- 
ERMACHER investigates the artistic types used 
to represent native Gaulish and Germanic deities 
(23. BerRGK. 1933, pp. 109-139). Coupled 
Gaulish deities, Epona and the influence of fune- 
real sculpture upon the representation of deities 
in votive reliefs are discussed. Two types of repre- 
sentations of Epona are distinguished, the Gaul- 
ish one of the riding matron, and the “Imperial” 
one where the goddess is shown seated with horses 
at her sides. The latter mode of representation 
may have been evolved from portrayals of Orien- 
tal deities and was known in Rome about 100 a.p. 
The first type probably originated in the district 
of Trier in the second half of the first century 
A.D. It is shown that the original types of deities 
created by the natives are influenced by the 
realistic representations of daily life which appear 
in the funereal reliefs of Neumagen about the 
middle of the second century A.p. The iconog- 
raphy of native deities began with purely Roman 
or Hellenistic types in the late first century A.D. 
Changes of attributes were then introduced to 
suit native religious conceptions. Finally, from 
the middle of the second century on, special types 
were created for the native deities. 

Roman Tombstone.—R. Eacrr succeeds in 
locating the tribe Cattenates which is mentioned 
in the inscription of the tropaeum of La Torbie 
(Germania xix, 1935, pp. 226-228). He bases his 
argument on the inscription of a Roman tomb- 
stone in the Museum of Szecszard. The deceased, 
a soldier of the cohors I Vindelicorum, was a 
Cattenas. The tribe Cattenates must, therefore, 
have lived in Vindelicia, the region between the 
rivers Isar and Inn. 

Sarcophagus Lid in Mannheim.—A fragment 
of a lid of a Roman sarcophagus imported into 
Germany from Italy in the fourth century A.pD., 
and now in the Mannheim Museum, is published 
by Hetmut Scuoppa (Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 
109-112). The subject is a hunting scene. Im- 
ported work of this nature belonging to the latter 
part of the third century and the beginning of the 
fourth is rarely found in the Rhineland. From a 
technical point of view the fragment is interesting 
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because of the free use of the drill for details of the 
heads to produce the effect of light and shade on 
flat relief. 

A Roman Hygieia.—A limestone statue of 
Hygieia, found at Obernburg-on-Main, is derived 
from a Hellenistic original, but shows at the same 
time definite relations to the flourishing school of 
Germano-Roman sculptors at Trier. The statue 
was probably made in the late second century 
A.D., a time when Greek influence became effec- 
tive in this district through the Greek immigrants 
from the Eastern part of the Roman Empire. 
(H. Scuoppa, Germania xix, 1935, pp. 229-233). 

The Thracian Rider.—G. Kazarow publishes 
three reliefs which represent the well known riding 
god of the Thracians. The first relief shows the 
influence of Mithraic reliefs in the addition of the 
busts of Sol and Luna. The second has a rosette 
which probably stands as a symbol for the sun. 
On the third relief the rider has three heads and 
is accompanied by Cerberus. The presence of 
Cerberus perhaps refers to the chthonic aspect of 
the rider god (Germania xix, 1935, pp. 314-317). 
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Christian Delos. — Largely ruined in 88 and 69 
B.c., and almost completely deserted ca. A.p. 
150-250, Delos received new settlers, who were 
Christians, in increasing numbers, even before the 
time of Constantine. The island, now the seat of a 
bishop, flourished in the fifth century especially. 
The Christian settlement covered the area of the 
pagan, and centered in a large construction which 
incorporated the remains of the temple of Apollo. 
After the middle of the sixth century, the absence 
of coins and sculptures suggests that no one, ex- 
cept pirates, visited the once again depopulated 
island. Later masters, the Knights of St. John 
(briefly), the Venetians (who called it Sdili), and 
the Turks, left it as deserted as before. 

The basilica of St. Kyrikos had three naves, the 
central nave being wide in proportion to the 
others. Window jambs, the grating of the tem- 
plum, the support for the &yia tpdtresa. and 
most of the ambon are represented by large frag- 
ments. The vogue of Kyrikos the saint was in the 
fourth century A.p. Another basilica was built on 
the remains of a Roman house near the Asklepi- 
eion. Again there were three naves, and again, as 
in St. Kyrikos, the two inner walls were pierced 
only by two narrow doors, one at each end. This 
construction, which cut off the women almost 


completely, is found nowhere else. This basilica at 
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the Asklepieion is a poor construction; situated at 
a distance from the city, it may well date before 
Constantine. No other churches are preserved 
today. 

Among buildings demolished in excavations, the 
Ekklesiasterion, built on the “‘Thesmophorion,”’ 
had one broad nave with four columns arranged in 
a square. A large circular block formed the floor 
of the unusual ambon. Also from this church is a 
bronze Latin cross, “Ayios “Ayios | “Ayios 
Kupios | 6 | This text, the tpic&yios 
Uuvos, dates it in the second half of the sixth 
century. A bronze polykandelon is preserved 
with the chain by which it hung. 

From crude plans of early excavations an early 
monastery can be made out, identified chiefly by a 
piscina and a bath, usual features of early mon- 
asteries. Of the church no trace remains. The 
monastery appears to date from the late fourth 
century (lamps and a hoard of coins). 

Another church now demolished was built in 
the Stoa of Philip (several marbles remain); and 
yet another, on the site of the Poseidoniasts of 
Berytos, is evidenced by two blocks, one of which 
is inscribed. Unattached remains are listed, in- 
cluding the inscription which mentions the mon- 
astery (A. C. OrLANDos, BCH. lx, 1936, pp. 68- 
100). 

Menas Buildings.—F. W. Deicumann (AA. 
1937, pp. 75-86) publishes some observations on 
the buildings of the Menas city, based on a visit 
made in company with von Gerkan. The chief 
novelty is a plan of the original church: it was a 
three-aisled basilica with no apse, but in the rear 
third of the nave was a semicircular confessio 
before which the altar stood over the grave of the 
martyr. The only known parallel for this is the 
second church at Parenzo. 

Silver Box at Athos.— ANDREAS XyYNGOPOULOS 
describes and discusses in detail a small silver box 
in the Monastery of Vatopedi at Mount Athos in 
°Eo. 1936, pp. 101-136. The sides and the double 
lid are covered with small gilt plaques decorated, 
in repoussé, with representations of events from 
the life and miracles of St. Demetrios (his im- 
prisonment, the killing of the scorpion, the killing 
of Lyaeos, the miracle of Marianos, his martyr- 
dom, and the defense of Thessaloniki against the 
Slavs), two portraits of the saint and those of 
St. Kosmas, St. Damianos, St. Nestor and St. 
Loupos. Detailed examination of these repre- 
sentations proves that they were copies of the old 
mosaic and fresco compositions which covered the 
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walls of the Church of St. Demetrios at Thessa- 
loniki. The box itself is a miniature replica of the 
marble sarcophagus of the saint kept in the 
“‘ciborium”’ of the church. It dates perhaps from 
the middle of the twelfth century and apparently 
was carved in Thessaloniki. Its identity with a 
second box in the Cathedral of Halberstadt and 
to a third in the Monastery of Laura at Mount 
Athos, proves that they too belonged to the same 
century and were made in Thessaloniki. Thus, 
the author concludes, the silver box from Vato- 
pedi reflects some of the lost monumental compo- 
sitions which decorated the old Church of St. 
Demetrios and proves that in the twelfth century 
Thessaloniki was not only a great center for 
architecture, sculpture, and mosaic work, but also 
an important center of metal working. 
Sarcophagi under Constantine.—Hans von 
ScHONEBECK in RM. 51, 1936, pp. 238-336 in- 
vestigates the roots, style, subjects, religious 
ideas, workshops, development, and the end of 
the groups of sarcophagi which can be ascribed 
to the period of Constantine the Great. He thus 
follows the example of Rodenwaldt, who has 
written some excellent papers on definite groups 
of sarcophagi. Schénebeck begins with a group of 
pagan and Christian sarcophagi of the late third 
century, which he calls the era of formal anarchy, 
when influences from the east caused the Roman 
portraits within mythological scenes to disappear, 
while the figure of the dead reclining on the cover 
was the only portrait allowed, and the technique 
became crude. Christian sarcophagi of the third 
century are still scarce and without significance. 
For forty years the Paradeisos sarcophagi flour- 
ished, but they end with the persecution under 
Valerian in 258 a.p. There followed fifty years of 
experiments, comprising three groups of sar- 
cophagi before the period of Constantine. The 
most characteristic representatives are: of the 
first group, the columnar sarcophagus in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa and the Jonas sarcophagi; 
of the second group, sarcophagi with scenes from 
real life; of the third, hunting scenes (cf. Roden- 
waldt, JdI. 1936, pp. 82 ff.). The three workshops 
which have produced these three groups are the 
roots from which the sculptural reliefs of the 
period of Constantine developed. We know their 
style best from the historical reliefs on the arch of 
Constantine. Characteristic is the monotony of 
the bodies and the variety of the heads. They 
render popular types in a graphic technique. 
These characteristics apply to the sarcophagi of 
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the Constantinian period also. Their subjects are 
allegorical myths, such as Meleager and Phaethon, 
the symbols of death, resurrection, and immortal- 
ity of the soul. The soul (anima) appears in the 
Prometheus sarcophagi. The compendium for 
Christian sarcophagi of the Constantinian period 
is best given in the sarcophagus in the Lateran 
(Museo Christiani 104, dated around 325 a.p.) 
which gives the Christian antithesis to the Prome- 
theus sarcophagus. The leading ideas are creation, 
confession, redemption; the leading subjects the 
miracles performed by Christ, the story of Petrus, 
which became popular around 300 a.p. and so on. 
These sarcophagi were later also exported to the 
provinces of Gaul and Spain. The workshops in 
Rome were protected and perhaps subvented by 
the Roman episcopate, whose power was growing 
under Constantine, and under whose influence a 
Christian tradition was stabilized. The imperial 
house probably also patronized the workshops. 
In the late and post-Constantinian period the 
portrait of the emperor influenced that of Christ. 

In the later part of the fourth century Greek 
artists migrated to Rome and again influenced the 
production of Roman sarcophagi. The deeds of 
Christ and the Apostles were set into the frames 
of columnar sarcophagi. The influence of the 
classicizing style puts an end to the formal 


anarchy and to the crude style of the earlier 
period. Instead of the second-rate popular mass 
productions, single masterpieces are produced 
such as the Bassus sarcophagus of 359 a.p. (F. 
Gercke, Der Sarkophag des Junius Bassus, 1936). 
New workshops begin to flourish in Gaul (cf. fig. 7, 
p. 821), the sarcophagi of which Schinebeck 


promises to publish in a catalogue. Under 
Theodosius II (379-395 a.p.) this last floruit of 
Roman sarcophagi ends. 

Statuette from Strassburg.—Frizprich BEHN 
(Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 284-286) publishes a 
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well preserved bronze statuette of a man, seated 
on a chair. The head is detachable and so also is 
the right arm. The chair resembles those seen on 
Canopic jars of Chiusi. The man wears a heavy 
liturgical robe, with a hood called a cucullus. The 
figure has not been identified, though the name of 
Peter has been suggested. The figurine is based 
on some large bronze statue of a saint, for the 
form of the pedestal, with an apse-like projection 
at the back imitates the shape of a church, and 
the corresponding semicircular indentation at the 
front allows for the kissing of the saint’s foot. The 
head and right arm were clearly intended to be 
changed as occasion demanded in the small house- 
hold altar, for which it was designed, to suit the 
festival day of the saint and the proper gesture of 
the head and right arm. 
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Discovery in Mexico.—In JLN. June 11, 1938, 
pp. 1046-1047, Cesar Lizarpt Ramos describes 
the discovery of a statue of Quetzalcéatl, the 
supreme deity of ancient Mexico. The statue was 
found by José Garcia Payén at Calishtlahuaca. 
It was about six feet in height and cut out of andes- 
ite, had been buried in a terrace at the foot of the 
round temple of Quetzalcéatl. The figure conforms 
to the descriptions of images of the god given by 
historians. The human figure has the face of a 
bird, with a protruding duck-like beak. The body, 
which is painted in various colors, is nude except 
for a loin-cloth. Payén is able to date the statue 
with considerable accuracy. Hestates that it was 
the work of the Matlatzincas, inhabitants of 
Calishtlahuaca. It was destroyed by the Aztecs 
and finally buried about the end of the fifteenth 
century. The terminus post quem is definitely estab- 
lished by the severe earthquake of 1476. The 
statue was buried in the temple erected after this 
destruction. 
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A HanpsBook To THE EcyptiAN MuMMIES AND 
Corrins EXHIBITED IN THE British Museum. 
Pp. viii+71, pls. 31. London, 1938. 2s. 6d. 

ANcIENT EayptiaN sy C. S. 
GULBENKIAN, Esq. Pp. ii+28, pls. 32. British 
Museum, London, 1937. 2s. 6d. 

We owe to Messrs. A. W. Shorter and I. E. S. 
Edwards the first handbook in a new British Mu- 
seum series which treats the material in its 
Egyptian collections by subjects instead of loca- 
tions. In this case the processes of mummification 
and the historical development of wooden coffins 
and stone sarcophagi from period to period are 
dealt with clearly and concisely, as are the in- 
dividual mummies and coffins. Thirty-one half- 
tone plates (two in colors) illustrate many of the 
types described. The transliterations of Egyptian 
are given in both the vocalized forms hitherto 
used in British Museum publications and the 
exact renderings accepted by modern Egyptolo- 
gists. 

Among the readings a name found on pages 8, 
47, 49, and 50 is probably simply Ta-khenem, 
with a nm sign (instead of b as given). At the top 
of page 23 the “‘name”’ of Nut is not #3} pt but 
st; pt (originally s¢ pt). Certain hieroglyphs are 
omitted or misprinted on pages 26, 28, and 49. On 
page 31 the signs at the end of the name of Abydos 
have been misplaced, and the ox head is probably 
to be read th instead of k;}. On page 38 Amenhotep 
I (not ITI) is the king who appears deified on late 
Empire coffins. On page 53 the name given as 
is‘nh is presumably 2(w).¢-‘nh. 

The British Museum has also made available 
the contents of a temporary exhibit of sculptures 
lent by Mr. C. S. Gulbenkian in 1937. The lender 
has admirably this with 
photogravures. Some of the pieces included had 
been famous long before he acquired them. Others 


illustrated volume 


are of equal interest, while the rest are good 
typical examples but less distinctive. Mr. Sidney 
Smith’s introductory text is well suited to its 
subject and shows due reserve as to restorations 
and identifications. Mr. Edwards has furnished 
the copies and translations of the inscriptions 
which occur on the Gulbenkian sculptures. His 
work is creditable in view of the difficulties of late 
texts. Individual items, however, may be ques- 
tioned. In No. 10, line 1 on back, the ¢ of mr has 


been omitted either in the original or in the 
modern copy; in line 2 a w (as part of bwt) is per- 
haps to be read instead of the i sign. On No. 19, 
line 2, a face (hr) is given instead of the hp sign. 
The hieroglyphs for ““Atum” on No. 21 are up- 
side down in the copy. The term imh; hr applied 
to the deceased on No. 19 is better translated 
“worthy in the presence of (some deity)” than 
“revered of.” The inclusion of hand copies of the 
texts makes this Gulbenkian catalogue useful for 
the student as well as for the general reader. 

T. GEorGE ALLEN 
Tue Orrentac InstituTE 
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BEITRAGE ZUR GESCHICHTE DER STIERKULTE IN 
AEGYPTEN, by Eberhard Otto (Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Aegyp- 
tens, Band XIII). Pp. viii+60. Leipzig, 1938. 
RM. 12. 

The quality of this doctoral dissertation is 
shown by its publication in the series of ** Unter- 
suchungen”™ founded by the late Kurt Sethe. 
Dr. Otto has made a comprehensive study of the 
various localized bull cults of ancient Egypt and 
of their theological bases. His data are derived 
both from Egyptian sources, many of them rela- 
tively late, and from the remarks of classical 
writers. The two fundamental principles which 
the bull embodied were fertility and strength. He 
seems to have been revered in Egypt for these 
qualities as early as the Badarian period. Harvest 
festivals in which outstanding specimens partici- 
pated would direct attention to individual bulls. 
In regions where animal husbandry was of especial 
importance such bulls would tend to become 


recognized not only as participants in but as ob- 
jects of the cult. 


In some of the Delta nomes bull cults must have 
developed early in prehistoric days, for bulls were 
placed as symbols upon their standards. Of the 
various bulls worshiped, those of only three sites 
are fairly well known; and none of these has any 
connection with nome standards, though the bull 
cults as a group must all have originated at the 
same primitive pre-anthropomorphic culture 
level. The three cults describable are those of 
Apis of Memphis, Mnevis of Heliopolis, and 
Buchis of the Upper Egyptian nome of Thebes. 
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At each site only one bull at a time was sacred. 
He was selected after his predecessor’s death on 
the basis of distinctive markings, was ceremonially 
deified, and at death was buried with Osirian 
rites. 

Our information about Apis is the most exten- 
sive. His distinctive markings are seen on a Ist 
dynasty ostracon, and ceremonies of his cult are 
mentioned in Old Kingdom records. The earliest 
Apis tomb known, however, dates from the time 
of Amenhotep III (about 1400 B.c.), the latest 
from that of Julian the Apostate in a.p. 362. The 
first tombs were for individuals, but communal 
tomb structures with individual chambers were 
erected beginning with the end of the reign of 
Ramses ITI. Mnevis of Heliopolis seems to be 
mentioned, though not specifically by name, as 
early as the 6th dynasty. The only Mnevis tombs 
which have been excavated date from the reigns 
of Ramses II and Ramses VII. The bull of the 
Theban nome seems to be equated with the nome 
god Montu as early as the 12th dynasty, but the 
bull burials known at Hermonthis begin only in 
the 30th dynasty and continue until Diocletian’s 
12th year. 

The author’s accounts of the sacred animals 
themselves and of the forms through which 
reverence was shown them are overshadowed in 


bulk and complexity by his sections on the 
theological ramifications—the original and de- 
rived conceptions of their nature and associates. 
In each instance geography combined with the 
bull’s inherent qualities to produce _ illogical 


theological relationships. Apis, for example, 
becomes the herald or the soul of Ptah, the 
creator-god of the Memphite nome. Yet in his 
fertility aspect and also in death he appears as a 
manifestation of Osiris. Again, he is sometimes 
identified with the sun-god Atum, or with Horus 
the son of Osiris. Mnevis in turn is the “herald of 
Re (the Heliopolitan sun-god), who causes truth 
to ascend to Atum.” The bull of the Theban 
nome acquires through Montu connections on the 
one hand with Re and on the other with Amon 
and the Eight primeval deities. 

Such. theologizing represents, of course, an 
attempt to bridge the gap between primitive and 
later, higher forms of religion. The prestige of an 
ancient bull deity is enhanced by assimilating 
him to or associating him with the great gods of 
his own and perhaps of neighboring districts. But 
the relative power of even the greater gods could 
be changed by political developments. Hence the 
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fortunes of the sacred bulls were affected by 
conquest and also by fluctuations in the extent 
of royal favor. In spite of priestly theory, the 
primitive animal deities as such seem to have 
retained their hold on the lives of the humble; 
only in the official cult did the forms under which 
they were represented tend on occasion to an- 
thropomorphism. Thus under the Ptolemies, 
Osiris-Apis became the widely worshiped Serapis. 
To thread the maze of theological speculations 
involves much careful interpretation on the part 
of the author. The general principles involved 
he has brought out clearly, and from the scat- 
tered, complicated, and (to our way of thinking) 
inconsistent data available he has drawn a reason- 
able picture of this particular phase of Egyptian 
theology. Thanks are due Dr. Otto for his com- 
prehensive presentation of both the practice and 
the rationalization of bull-worship in ancient 
Egypt. 
T. GrorGE ALLEN 
Tue Ortentat Institute 
Cuicaco 


L’Ecypte pes AstroLocugs, by Franz Cumont. 
Pp. 254. Fondation Egyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth, Pare du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, 
1937. 60 frs. 

If it is the function of the historian to penetrate 
into. the life of a past age, to recover the intellec- 
tual background and the point of view of its in- 
habitants, high and low, then this remarkable 
book has performed a signal service for the 
history of Ptolemaic Egypt. Few who have dealt 
with the papyri can fail to have been conscious of 
a feeling of disappointment at their predominantly 
impersonal character. This is true not only of the 
deeds, documents, and official papers, but of the 
private letters as well, perhaps especially true of 
the private letters, which, with few exceptions, 
exhibit a dry unimaginativeness only partly 
accounted for by the cost of papyrus and the 
handicap of public dictation to professional 
scribes. With all the information which the papyri 
have furnished on the social, economic, and 
governmental situation of Egypt under the Mace- 
donians, they have done surprisingly little to 
clarify the attitude of the average inhabitant 
toward his environment, to illustrate his hopes 
and fears, the objects of his aspiration and of his 
terror. Something of this comes from the literature 
with an Egyptian background, from the mime 
and the novel. It remained for M. Cumont, how- 
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ever, to discover this material precisely where, 
had one thought, it must be found, from this 
great body of lore which existed solely to acquaint 
the average citizen with his fate, good or bad. 

The author has long been in familiar communi- 
cation with the astrologers, especially because of 
his extensive participation in the monumental 
Catalogus Cocidum Astrologorum Graecorum. The 
stimulus for this investigation was furnished, 
however, by the publication in 1936 by Wilhelm 
Grundel of the Latin translation of a Greek 
astrologic work of the Alexandrine period, “‘ Neue 
astrologische Texte des Hermes Trismegistos” 
(Abh. Ak. Miinchen, N. F., xii). Through the often 
corrupt Latin text and the often inept expedients 
of the Latin translator appears clearly the Greek 
Liber Hermetis, dated in the third century B.c. by 
its data on the longitude of the fixed stars. This 
is the only Hellenistic astrologic work preserved 
in more than fragments, composed for the Graeco- 
Egyptian population by the Egyptian clerics on 
the basis of their borrowed Babylonian lore, but 
incorporating chiefly local materials. The dis- 
covery shows clearly what had already been sus- 
pected, that the mathematici of the Empire, 
Vettius Valens, Ptolemy, Manetho, Firmicus 
Maternus, Rhetorius, and the rest, reproduce with 
more or less additional material primarily the 
Hellenistic astrology of Egypt, with its setting in 
the kingdom of the Ptolemies. This setting it is 
which M. Cumont systematieally recovers. 

The stars controlled the destiny of high and low 
alike, and astrology was a concern to everyone, 
from king to fellah and bedu, and the “Egypt of 
the Astrologers” is the Egypt of all classes, from 
the sun-king (cosmocrator) with his nabobs 
(megistanes) and great officers, ‘fed by the king 
and grown rich through him,” down to the 
drainers and drawers of water, gardeners and canal 
workers, and those who pastured their flocks in 
the desert, in equal danger from wild beasts and 
from outlaws. Soldiers and judges, civic aristoc- 
racy and athletes successful and unsuccessful, 
actors and artists respectable and otherwise, 
producers and merchants of wares of luxury and 
squalor, the numerous and varied personnel of the 
temples, those who, when they foretold the 
future, were harkened to like gods, and those 
unfortunates who were doomed to have only 
false dreams, practitioners of magic white and 
black, normal families and adherents of every 
form of vice, slaves and those rare happy infants 
of the New Comedy, abandoned by their parents 
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but presently adopted into prosperity, miserable 
victims of the law suffering appropriate torments 
—all traverse the pages of M. Cumont in varie- 
gated described with sympathy, 
charm, and gentle humor. The book is one to be 
read and enjoyed, but it is also to be used, by 
papyrologists and others. When possible, in- 
stitutions are brought into relation with the world 
of the papyri, especially through the added notes 
of Mile. Claire Préaux. As a non-technical in- 
troduction to papyrology, it should be read by 
every student in the field. 


procession, 


The volume closes with an appendix dealing 
with certain historical allusions in the eighth 
book of Firmicus Maternus, showing that it 
derives from a source composed in the second 
century B.c. The conclusion is certain, but there 
may be a difference of opinion concerning some 
of the identifications. The reference to Eulaeus 
is certain, but the duplex regnum, in my opinion, 
may as well be that of Philometor after his as- 
sumption of the crown of Syria in 146/5 as that 
of Euergetes IT after the reunion of Cyrene with 
Egypt; the former was a more notable feat from 
the Egyptian point of view, even if the rule was 
of a very brief duration. 

C. Braprorp WELLES 
UNIVERSITY 


Tue Arts Protemaic Eeypt. A Study of Greek 
and Egyptian Influences in Ptolemaic Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture, by Jbrahim Noshy. Pp. 
xii+ 154, pls. 18. Oxford University Press. N. Y., 
The Macmillan Co. 1937. $6.00. 


It gives the reviewer great pleasure to deal with 
Noshy’s book, for two reasons. The first of these 
is that the sadly neglected Ptolemaic period has 
found an able interpreter, and the second, that 
the task has been undertaken by a native of 
Egypt, thus showing that the scholars of the 
new Eastern nations are eager to join their 
Western colleagues in elucidating the past of their 
countries. 

The book begins with a “general introduction” 
tracing the political and cultural background. In 
the main part, architecture is treated first, and 
under architecture, the tomb. The discussion begins 
with summaries of the Pharaonic tombs and types 
of Greek tombs found outside Egypt, a logical 
approach, since we must know the earlier types in 
order to judge the Ptolemaic achievements. Next 
are discussed the various Greek types found in 
Egypt: pit tombs, loculi and couch tombs, to- 
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gether with their wall-decorations, as well as the 
types of funerary monuments. The Pharaonic 
tombs follow, divided into shaft and chamber 
tombs. 

Chapters Two (about the houses) and Three 
(about the temples) follow the same scheme, 
with much discussion of architectural orders. The 
second part (on sculpture) has these headings: 
Greek sculpture free from Egyptian influence, 
Egyptian sculpture free from Greek influence, 
sculpture in pure Greek style but with Egyptian 
subjects, motives, material or technique, sculp- 
ture in pure Egyptian style with Greek subjects 
or motives, sculpture characterized by attempts 
at a fusion of styles. Besides sculpture in the 
round, reliefs, vases with relief decoration, gems, 
and toreutics are also dealt with. The book ter- 
minates with general conclusions which briefly sum- 
marize those drawn at the end of each chapter. 

The author is thoroughly familiar not only with 
the Egyptian material and its problems, but also 
with the relevant material outside Egypt. He is 
equally sound both when he approves the opin- 
ions of others, for instance those of Lawrence on 
the development of sculpture, and when he forms 
his own opinions, as in the case of the Megarian 
bowls, for which he discards an Egyptian origin. 
His main thesis is that Greek and Pharaonic art 
lived side by side without contamination, the 
examples of a mixed or even fused style being small 
in number and mere reflections of individual 
caprice. The evidence for this is so overwhelming 
that the correctness of the thesis in general will 
be accepted by everyone. The author seems a 
little overzealous, however, in a number of places. 
The symmetrical arrangement of the catacombs 
at Mex, for instance, can by no means be derived 
from Greek art, but has analogies with Pharaonic 
art (cf. AJA. xli, 1937, p. 259 f.). The reviewer 
thinks, furthermore, that a few 
actually prove a true synthesis of Egyptian and 
Greek elements: these works are not “‘repellent,” 
nor do they “cause a feeling of uneasiness and 
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discomfort,” but are real masterpieces. The re- 
viewer hopes to prove his point elsewhere, since 
space does not permit him to do so here. He would 
list among these works the famous green head in 
Berlin and a few others (cf. Curtius, Antike Kunst 
I, 209; Demel, Jahrb. Kunsthist. Samm. Wien. 
N. F. 10, 1936, 7 f.) and the statuette, Noshy pl. 
XV, no. 1. He also thinks that some Greek heads 
such as Noshy pl. X, no. 3 show a touch of the 
monumental simplicity and the undisturbed as- 
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pect of eternity so characteristic of Pharaonic art. 
A few more points are open to disagreement. It 
is hardly possible to explain the inner courtyard 
of the houses at Fayum as a native Egyptian 
development. The influence of the Syro-Palestinian 
house is more likely (Watzinger, Denkmdiler Pales- 
tinas I, 100; II, 26). The steps leading to the tomb- 
chamber in the “‘oikos” type cannot be derived 
from Greek prototypes (is there a connection with 
shrines such as the Egyptian temple at Beth 
Shan? Cf. A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and 
Syria, p. 218, fig. 20). The origin of the loculus is 
still an open question. Noshy, following the 
prevailing opinion, ascribes it to Phoenicia. To 
this Watzinger replies (loc. cit. II, 19) that the 
type is rare and late in Phoenicia. The Alexan- 
drian origin claimed by Watzinger has been 
somewhat discredited, however, by the recent 
discovery of a very early example at Kos, probably 
dating from the end of the fourth century (JdJ. 
xlix, 1934, pp. 111 ff.). The reviewer would also 
have preferred a less assertive attitude with re- 
gard to an Alexandrian origin for Hellenistic 
reliefs and for the First and Second styles of wall- 
decoration. He asks the reader to bear in mind, 
however, that these disagreements concern minor 
points only, and that he recommends the book 
as a very reliable study of the subject. 
VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


(III° Dynasti£) ET DE Larsa, by H. de Gen- 


ouillac. Pp. 170, pls. 72-137, 11*-16*, C-D, 
XIV-LIX. Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1936. 400 fr. 
(with Vol. I). 

In the years 1928-1931 the Abbé H. de Gen- 
ouillac, well known in the scholarly world for many 
works in the fields of Assyriology and Oriental 
archaeology, directed three campaigns of exca- 
vation at Telloh, the site of ancient Lagash in 
southern Babylonia. Many campaigns had been 
carried out on this rich site since 1877 by M. E. 
de Sarzec and Captain Cros, but since they were 
primarily undertaken for the recovery of museum 
pieces, a great deal remained to be done. It was, 
therefore, an excellent idea on de Genouillac’s 
part to resume work at Telloh, especially since he 
was provided with adequate funds by the Louvre 
and the Kansas City Museum, and was able to 
take a satisfactory staff with him. It is interesting 
to note that two of his collaborators, MM. A. 
Parrot and R. Ghirshman, have since become 
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eminent as field-archaeologists. An American re- 
viewer cannot helpremarking that the Kansas City 
Museum is ignored throughout the two volumes 
—except in lists of the location of museum pieces! 

The present volume contains a wealth of illus- 
trations, which are fully described in the text, 
together with rich comparative data. Monumen- 
tal sculpture is almost entirely lacking, but its 
place is taken by a much fuller and clearer publi- 
cation of figurines, pottery, and small objects 
generally than one is accustomed to find in re- 
ports on Mesopotamian archaeology. There are 
also some 22 plates of inscriptions, in which the 
more interesting documents are published in 
copies. In short, we have an important addition 
to our archaeological documentation for Baby- 
lonia, which will be heartily welcomed by archae- 
ologists and Assyriologists alike. De Genouillac 
has made a valiant effort to clarify the prob- 
lem of topography, where the obscurity of the 
unilingual Sumerian inscriptions vies with the 
inadequacy of earlier architectural analysis and 
publication to complicate the interpreter’s task. 
Incidentally he pushes the date of the abandon- 
ment of Babylonian Lagash down into the Larsa 
period, i.e., after 2100 B.c. After 2000 the site was 

- abandoned for nearly two millennia. 

It cannot be said that the present publication 
settles any archaeological problem of importance. 
It is obvious that the excavation was not con- 
ducted according to modern stratigraphic methods 
and that little new evidence for cultural chronol- 
ogy may be expected from it. However, the 
author subsequently made a very serious effort to 
make up for the deficiency by adequate publica- 
tion and by drawing on comparative material 
elsewhere. He has utilized his wide acquaintance 
with the Sumerian inscriptions to give the reader 
a series of short cultural articles on the excavated 
material. These discussions are neither original 
nor exhaustive, but they are unquestionably 

instructive. The reviewer abstains from detailed 
comments, since they would seldom be significant 
to the archaeologist without being prolonged 
unduly. Of most importance to the comparative 
archaeologist are undoubtedly the full publication 
of a mass of terracotta figurines from the period 
2300-2000 (i.e., Gudea—Larsa, employing the 
new Mari chronology), on pp. 38-79, and the 
treatment of metallic remains from the same 
general age (pp. 88-97). 

W. F. ALBricut 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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La SeprikME CAMPAGNE DE FouiLies A Ras 
SHamra (Ucarit). Rapport SoMMAIRE (re- 
printed from Syria xvi-xvii, 1935-1936), by 
C. F.-A. Schaeffer, Ch. Virolleaud, and R. 
Dussaud. Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1936. 80 fr. 


The publishing house of Geuthner has again 
placed us under obligation by reprinting all the 
official articles dealing with Ugarit which ap- 
peared in Syria during 1985-36. The publication 
before us contains about 130 pages and many 


plates, including Schaeffer’s preliminary report on 
his seventh campaign (spring of 1935) and three 
articles by Virolleaud on the texts which he is 
editing, as well as two interpretative articles by 
Dussaud. Since this is hardly the place to discuss 
the contributions of Virolleaud and Dussaud, in 
which these distinguished scholars provide us 
with good pioneer interpretations of the new 
Canaanite documents, we shall restrict ourselves 
to Schaeffer’s report. We have learned to expect 
increasingly important reports from M. Schaeffer, 
since the site is extraordinarily rich and the ex- 
cavator is developing into a first-class compara- 
tive archaeologist. The present report is exceed- 
ingly interesting to the archaeologist, for whom 
Ugarit has become a mine of data bearing on the 
second millennium B.c., as well as on the Neo- 
lithic and Chalcolithic Ages. We shall begin with 
the latest remains, going backward to the earliest. 

Both in the city proper and at its port, Minet 
el-Beida, new tombs of semi-Mycenaean style 
from the 14th and the 13th centuries B.c. were 
discovered. Mycenaean ware appears only in 
stratum I, which begins with L.H. III wares 
which appear to be identical in technique with the 
Mycenaean importations discovered at Tell 
el-‘Amarnah in Egypt, dating between 1370 and 
1360 B.c. This observation is chronologically very 
important, since it fixes the date of the shift from 
stratum IA to I somewhere in the early 14th 
century; Schaeffer is clearly right in identifying 
the destruction of IA with the destruction referred 
to in one of the letters of Abimilki, prince of Tyre. 
The reviewer has recently succeeded in fixing the 
date of the tenth and probably last of these letters 
between 1361 and 1359 B.c., so the date of this 
destruction must fall between 1365 and 1362 (cf. 
JEA. xxiii, pp. 193-96). We, therefore, have here 
a very important date for the first importation of 
L.H. III pottery into northern Syria in appre- 
ciable quantity: after 1365 B.c. In the late 14th 
and the 13th centuries Mycenaean pottery was 
imported in bulk, probably from Cyprus, as 
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shown by Schaeffer in his recent publications. It 
is this late ware of Cypriote origin that we find in 
such quantities in Palestinian deposits from the 
end of the 14th and the first three quarters of the 
13th century. 

There is now a slight tendency on M. Schaeffer’s 
part unduly to lower the date of certain remains 
and objects from stratum II. The tomb-group 
figured on p. 131 (fig. 18) is absolutely character- 
istic of M.B. IT A (see the reviewer's discussion of 
this phase in Tell Beit Mirsim II [1938], § 33), and 
there is no reason to date it after the middle of the 
18th century B.c. The piece illustrated as No. A 
forbids an early date in this phase, so it may be 
dated in the first half of the 18th century. Other 
vases and objects of the same phase may even go 
back into the 20th century. The cylinder of 
Akham-nirsht may now be dated in the 19th or 
18th century B.c., since the date of Hammurabi 
has been reduced to ca. 1870-1830 and that of the 
end of Dyn. I has been lowered to ca. 1670 B.c. 
(cf. BASOR. 69, pp. 18-21). The letter of Ham- 
murabi to Zimri-Lim of Mari, in which Ugarit is 
mentioned, dates from about 1850 B.c., in the 
very midst of the period represented by stratum 
II. It is not necessary to lower the date of the vase 
illustrated on pl. XIX, 3 (p. 122) to the 17th-16th 
centuries; it may perfectly well belong to the early 
18th or to the 19th century. Vases of the same 
type, but earlier and better made, were found by 
Hrozny at Kiil Tepe in deposits dated by As- 
syrian tablets to the 20th century (Syria viii, pl. 
IV). 

Below stratum II Schaeffer discovered in this 
campaign (p. 128 f.) typical E.B. pottery with 
black and red burnished ware and comb-faced 
ware. The reviewer has not seen any samples, but 
considers the comparison of it to the E.B. ITI-IV 
of Tell Beit Mirsim J as probably a little mislead- 
ing, since no such ceramic phase has been found 
at the sites of Qal‘at er-Ris and Tell Sikas, where 
Forrer made soundings in 1934 (to be published 
by Mrs. Ehrich). At these sites, only 30 km. south 
of Ugarit, Forrer found that the caliciform period 
of Tell ej-Judeideh, Hama, and Til Barsib was 
well represented. It is not until we go back into 
the first half of the third millennium that we find 
the ware in question dominant in northern Syria. 
The date for its close fixed tentatively by Mc- 
Ewan and Braidwood, ca. 2600 B.c., cannot be 
appreciably wrong. It is, therefore, likely that 
Ugarit remained unoccupied during the second 
half of the third millennium and was not reoccu- 
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pied until about 2000 B.c. Stratum III carries us 
back probably before the middle of the fourth 
millennium, and with stratum V we find ourselves 
in a purely neolithic horizon, possibly as early as 
the sixth millennium B.c. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


INVENTAIRE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE LA REGION AU 
Norp-Est DE Hama (Institut Francais de 
Damas: Documents d’ Etudes Orientales, Tome 
IV°), by Jean Lassus. Vol. I: Texte, pp. xvii 
+249, with 216 plans and drawings and a folded 
map. Vol. II: PLANcHEs, pp. xix and 50 pls. 
Leroux, Paris, 1935-37. 100 fr. 

M. Jean Lassus, well and favorably known to 
students of ancient Syria for his admirable work 
as Inspector of Antiquities in the Sanjak of 
Antioch, as well as for his collaboration on the 
Antioch excavation, has undertaken a_ badly 
needed enterprise, described in the work before 
us. The importance of extended archaeological 
surveys of Syria has repeatedly been stressed, 
but nothing systematic was attempted until M. 
Lassus explored the region northeast of Hama on 
behalf of the French Institute of Damascus. The 
date of this survey is not mentioned and all de- 
tails connected with the author’s trip are omitted; 
he has limited himself to a severely matter-of-fact 
deseription of ruined buildings, inscriptions, ob- 
jects, and sites. In contrast to many archaeologists 
he has taken particular pains to give the correct 
form of the modern Arabic name, and despite his 
own ignorance of Arahic, which he cheerfully 
acknowledges, he seems to have succeeded, thanks 
to great care and to the aid of M. Sauvaget. 
Thanks to the assistance given him by specialists 
like MM. Sauvaget and Seyrig, and by RR.PP. 
Mouterde, Ronzevalle, and Chabot, the present 
publication has a degree of authoritativeness 
seldom reached by his predecessors in Syria. 

The most interesting additions to our knowl- 
edge of pre-Hellenistic Syria are represented by 
the Syro-Hittite reliefs described in Vol. I, pp. 16, 
54, and illustrated in II, pls. II, 2, and V, 1. The 
author is clearly right in attributing the reliefs 
from Tell Freijeh to a late period (eighth century 
B.c.?), but the slab from Harrén may go back to 
the middle of the second millennium. The list of 
tells is interesting, though it might have been 
made more useful if the author had always given 
the approximate area and height of the early 
mounds which he examined. Practically all the 
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names of mounds are Arabic, and little can be 
done with them directly by the topographer. 

While the architectural and epigraphic material 
is never exciting, it forms a useful supplement in 
certain cases, and in other cases it gives an idea of 
what may be expected from excavation. The 
Greek inscriptions are virtually all Christian, 
coming mostly from the late Byzantine age. 
Among interesting personal names on tombstones 
of Roman date are the Semitic Xav@ap and 
Bapuguns. The former is very interesting, since, 
if correct, it would seem to reflect the Aramaic 
divine name Kauthar (the father of Tammuz in 
Pseudo-Melito, as Mr. A. Sachs reminds me), 
which appears in Phoenician as Kishor, Ugaritic 
Kéthar (all absolutely regular forms derived from 
an original Kauthar). The latter is very strange 
and may perhaps be a mistake for *Bapuovns, 
which might reflect an Aramaic bar-hufnd, “son 
of a handful,” originally a nickname. 

We wish to congratulate the author on his 
happy idea, on the energy with which he carried it 
out, and on the promptness with which he has 
published his material. 

W. F. AvBricut 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIversity 


EXcavaTiIons AT THERMI IN LEsBos, by Winifred 
Lamb. Pp. xi+226, 50 figs. in text, 60 pls., 7 
plans. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
New York, the Macmillan Co., 1936. $18.50. 
In this book Miss Lamb presents, in 14 chap- 

ters and an appendix, a comprehensive account of 
the excavations she conducted during five cam- 
paigns from 1929 to 1933 at a prehistoric site 
some six and one-half miles north of Mytilene on 
the east coast of the island of Lesbos. The first 
settlement of its kind to be investigated in the 
island, “*Thermi” yielded much new information 
of significance and value to those interested in the 
many problems concerning the beginning of civili- 
zation in Greek lands. 

The bulk of the material recovered belongs to 
the Early Bronze Age, a period, archaeologically 
speaking, heretofore almost unknown in the east- 
ern Aegean. At this time the hill of Thermi was 
occupied by a modest pastoral and agricultural 
community, which maintained itself through a 
long and apparently peaceful life of growth and 
development. Its abundant architectural remains 
were found to lie in five major strata, superposed 
one above another and clearly marking consecu- 
tive stages in the history of the settlement. The 
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causes of the repeated destructions or abandon- 
ments necessitating rebuilding so many times 
could not be definitely ascertained, but violence 
and fire seem to be precluded. The five towns, in 
any event, unquestionably represent successive 
phases in the evolution of one culture, which, on 
the evidence of the material recovered, has its 
closest affinity in northwestern Anatolia. In each 
phase the settlement consisted of groups of long, 
rectangular houses with stone foundations, and 
the superstructure was presumably made of clay 
or of crude brick. The frequent use of party walls 
suggests that the inhabitants enjoyed a well or- 
ganized community life. 

In Town I the houses stood in separated 
groups, linked by a radiating system of orienta- 
tion, while Town II, larger and more compact, 
was laid out about a central street. Miss Lamb as- 
signs these two phases together to a single ceramic 
stage, when the characteristic pottery consisted of 
hand-made black wares and reddish wares, the 
working of copper was known, bone was utilized 
for implements, and stone for tools and simple 
idols. 

Town III, in which Miss Lamb sees a transi- 
tional character, shows some new features, chief 
among them being the occurrence in great num- 
bers of small pits, or bothroi, dug out beneath the 
floors of the houses. In a special discussion of these 
pits—Chapter II[— Mr. R. W. Hutchinson sug- 
gests that they were sometimes made in order to 
drain off water from the foundations of the houses 
in seasons of wet weather. Figurines of terracotta 
also make their first appearance in the Third 
Town, and a change in the pottery is evident. 

Towns IV and V, which may be grouped to- 
gether ceramically, carry the community to its 
highest point of prosperity. The settlement was 
rebuilt and expanded, with a new orientation and 
with more than a suggestion of a town plan. In- 
tersecting streets divide it into “blocks,” fortifi- 
cation walls appear, and in the Fifth Town it is 
possible to recognize two gateways flanked by 
protecting towers. The characteristic type of pot- 
tery is a hand-made brown ware. 

For some mysterious reason, no longer mani- 
fest, the settlement now came to its end, and 
Miss Lamb concludes from a study of the evidence 
available that the abandonment should be dated 
to a time contemporary with the early phases of 
Troy II. In the light of the more recent results of 
the excavations at Troy, however, it seems more 
likely that the event took place before the end of 
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Troy I. It is, in any case, clear. that the five 
towns of Thermi belong to, an early part of the 
Early Bronze Age; and the material brought to 
light by Miss Lamb, comprising more than 600 
vases, and numerous objects of terracotta, metal, 
stone and bone, sheds much new light on social 
conditions and the state of civilization in that re- 
mote era in Mytilene. 

After an interval of indeterminate length the 
site of Thermi was re-cccupied in the Middle 
Bronze Age, possibly, Miss Lamb thinks, by de- 
scendants of the earlier inhabitants. The archi- 
tectural remains of the new settlement, which 
into the Late 
Bronze Age, are relatively scanty, and give little 
idea of the town-plan. On the ceramic side, how- 
ever, there is more material, and we can follow the 
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development from local fabrics and Minyan, or 
Minyan-like wares into two rather fine classes of 
pottery, namely Red Ware and Gray Ware, the 
latter in particular holding strongly to its Minyan 
tradition. Imported Mycenaean ware and local 
imitations of it permit the dating of the end of the 
settlement to ca. 1200 B.c. 

All this matter is presented in a straightfor- 
ward, methodical manner by Miss Lamb and her 
assistants. Description and catalogue constitute 
the major part of the text which includes also 
some commentary and interpretation, discussions 
of relations with other sites and of chronology. 

The numerous illustrations are generally clear 
and illuminating, although some of the plates 
(several of which had already appeared in pre- 
liminary reports) are too overcrowded to do full 
justice to the vases reproduced. A strictly chrono- 
logical arrangement of the pots grouped together 
on a plate or some method of labelling so as to in- 
dicate the “‘town” of each vessel would have 
made it easier for the reader to see the develop- 
ment of the pottery. The inclusion of two or 
three plates in color would doubtless have added 
considerably to the cost of the book, but it would 
have been invaluable in fixing for the reader the 
colors of representative examples of the charac- 
teristic wares. Many of the small objects are 
shown in drawings, some of which are excellent, 
and similarly we have several plates of pottery- 
shapes and profiles. The carefully drawn plans of 
the successive towns are well reproduced, and 
with their aid we can follow the description of the 
architectural remains. I think it would have been 
more satisfactory to students if the general plan 
at a small scale had been done diagrammatically 
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or in black and white, and if the many interesting 
houses had been shown at a larger scale in sepa- 
rate plans drawn stone for stone. A more detailed 
discussion of these houses and their problems, 
roofing, partitions, entrances, etc., would have 
been welcome, and might perhaps have led to 
valuable conclusions regarding social organization 
in the settlement. 

These remarks are in no wise intended to reflect 
unfavorably on the character of the book, for it is 
a good piece of work. Within an unusually short 
space of time after the completion of her digging 
Miss Lamb has fulfilled in an exemplary manner 
the duty resting on every excavator in so speedily 
making available in published form the results of 
her excavations; and she is deserving of high 
praise and warm thanks for her important con- 
tribution toward the filling of the many gaps in 
our knowledge of the Early Bronze Age in the 
Eastern Aegean. 

Cari W. BLEGEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


BriEFE von HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN gesammelt 
und mit einer Einleitung in Auswahl heraus- 
gegeben von Ernst Meyer. Geleitwort von 
Wilhelm Dorpfeld. Pp. 362, 3 pls. Berlin — Leip- 
zig, Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1936. RM. 8. 

In the annals of archaeological research no name 
stands out so enduringly mantled in romance and 
glamour as that of Heinrich Schliemann, the 
fortunate discoverer of Troy, of the royal shaft 
graves at Mycenae and of the palace of the 
Mycenaean kings at Tiryns. A truly self-made 
man, who by his own efforts and ability, in the 
face of innumerable obstacles and difficulties, 
raised himself from poverty to abundant wealth, 
from obscurity to fame and to association with 
the great, his career possesses all the elements 
that appeal to the imagination of the ordinary 
man. The story has often been told in the past, 
and not long ago, with a flourish, in a Life of 
Schliemann by one of the most noted biographers 
of the day. In the volume before us we have a 
new and different presentation of great interest 
and value. 

Returning from a visit to Greece with a pro- 
found admiration for Schliemann and his work, 
Dr. Meyer was encouraged to undertake a study 
of some letters of the great man preserved in the 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz archives, a task that led to 
four years of research and collecting. Beginning 
with a group of 73 letters directed by Schliemann 
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to his boyhood friend Rust in Neustrelitz, Meyer 
gradually succeeded in bringing to light some 60 
further letters written to other friends in the 
neighborhood, together with a collection of more 
than 50 sent by Schliemann to his favorite sister 
Doris. As the scope of the investigation widened 
other and larger accessions were made; apart from 
scattered items they included the whole file of 
Schliemann’s correspondence carried on through 
a period of twenty years with his publisher, Ed- 
uard Brockhaus of Leipzig—904 letters; an im- 
portant group of 354 documents addressed by 
Schliemann from 1879 to 1890 to the eminent 
anthropologist Rudolf Virchow; 78 letters to 
Richard Schéne, Director General of the State 
Collections in Berlin; and 89 letters to Frank Cal- 
vert of the Dardanelles and his brothers James and 
Frederic. Altogether Dr. Meyer had finally at his 
disposal a formidable mass of material, nearly 
1700 letters extending over the years 1855 to 1890. 
From this enormous accumulation the editor has 
selected 233 letters for publication in full or in 
part. 

It is an admirable selection. Presented in chron- 
ological order these letters not only reveal in a 
fascinating manner the more or less familiar 
chronicle of Schliemann’s later life, but illumine 
vividly the complex traits of his character and 
personality and the scope of his mentality. 
Throughout his life he combined within himself a 
curious dual nature, imbued on the one hand with 
the realism of a successful man of business, on the 
other with the romantic idealism of his age. Naive, 
emotional, easily downcast, sensitive, keenly de- 
sirous of recognition, but laboring under an in- 
feriority-complex in relations with the gelehrter 
of his own country, he yet had an extraordinary 
strength of character, a power of self-discipline, 
boundless energy, mental alertness, an unshak- 
able conviction in the rightness of his own views, 
and a remarkable tenacity of purpose and deter- 
mination in carrying an undertaking through to 
its end. Good fortune favors those who are vigi- 
lant and bold to take advantage of it, and 
Schliemann’s almost invariable success cannot be 
attributed to chance alone. 

All this emerges clearly from the letters them- 
selves, this and much more. Throughout the cor- 
respondence we follow the man dedicated to his 
fixed and definite life-purpose; namely, to find 
Troy and by excavation to establish beyond doubt 
the essential truth of Homer and Greek tradition. 
We see him in the course of his many years of 
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exploration gradually developing from the ardent, 
uncritical amateur jnto the more restrained and 
methodical excavator, always helped by his curi- 
osity and his acute faculty of observation. We 
see him, too, growing and broadening, extending 
his aims beyond the limits of his original purpose 
and beginning to envisage the whole general field 
of prehistoric archaeology in classical lands, a 
branch of study which he may truly be said to 
have brought into being and founded. 
Nowhere in these letters do we find the 
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‘gold- 
seeker,” and the “thread of gold,” so gaily woven 
into the fabric of Schliemann’s life in the recent 
biography by Ludwig, is conspicuously absent. 
This error is clearly pointed out in a brief and 
eloquent foreword by Professor Dérpfeld, who 
also takes the occasion to correct certain other 
statements in Ludwig’s biography and in its fore- 
word by Sir Arthur Evans. It was not gold as an 
end in itself that Schliemann sought in his ex- 
cavations, but material of any and all kinds that 
might shed light on the history and culture of the 
period hitherto known only through the epic and 
tradition; and in this broad view of the aims of 
archaeological research Schliemann showed him- 
self well in advance of his time. 

In a long and carefully written introduction Dr. 
Meyer discusses soberly some of the more im- 
portant factors that influenced Schliemann’s , life 
and the development of his character: the poverty 
and sadness of his boyhood in which he was de- 
prived of the opportunity for a proper education, 
the struggles of his early youth, his business career 
in which he gradually transformed himself from a 
daring speculator into a conservative adminis- 
trator, his restlessness which found an outlet in 
wide travel, his feeling of hurt and resentment 
against the bitter criticisms and attacks to which 
he was constantly subjected by his own country- 
men. Meyer points out how those adverse judg- 
ments have gradually been softened and changed: 
Schliemann has now been vindicated, his real 
contributions to the progress of research have 
been recognized, and his leadership in setting the 
course for the modern science of archaeology is 
generally admitted. 

Schliemann was particularly fortunate and wise 
in his choice of friends; and Meyer devotes a good 
deal of space to his relations with Virchow, the 
distinguished scientist who stood as a staunch 
supporter and sponsor within the academic circles 
of Germany; Richard Schéne, influential in the 
high official world; Eduard Brockhaus, the under- 
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standing publisher; and Wilhelm Dérpfeld, who 
became during the last eight years of Schlie- 
mann’s life his closest friend, confidant and ad- 
viser, and who was responsible for the great ad- 
vance in technique of the later excavations. The 
dedication of the volume to Professor Dérpfeld on 
the occasion of his eightieth birthday has thus a 
singular appropriateness. 

The excellent picture of Schliemann placed be- 
fore us in this publication, it seems to me, still 
falls somewhat short of completeness. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to other commitments on the part 
of the family, Dr. Meyer was not permitted to 
make use of the vast accumulation of material left 
behind by Schliemann himself—journals, note- 
books, thousands of letters and other papers— 
and he was obliged to restrict himself for the most 
part to the letters he was able to uncover in Ger- 
many. No portrait could, I think, do full justice 
without some selections from Schliemann’s cor- 
respondence with distinguished men in other 
countries, especially in England, where his rela- 
tions with Gladstone and Sayce—to mention 
only two—were surely of particular interest. 
Perhaps at some future time this aspect of 
Schliemann’s many-sided activity may be further 
examined; through the generosity of the family 
the whole of the collection in question has now 
been presented to the Gennadeion Library of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Again no portrait of Schliemann can be regarded 
as fully rounded out and finished which does not 
treat more adequately of the notable share in his 
labors borne by his wife Sophia, the companion 
and associate in so many of his campaigns, whose 
good judgment, sturdy loyalty and sympathy 
must always have been of inestimable help and 
comfort. 

Dr. Meyer’s book is to be highly recommended 
to archaeologist and layman alike. It constitutes 
the best publication yet available on the life and 
work of one of the truly great figures responsible 
for the founding of modern scientific archaeology. 

Cari W. BLEGEN 
University oF CINCINNATI 


Das Dionysos-THEATER IN ATHEN, in three vol- 
umes. I. Die Ruine, by E. Fiechter. Pp. 93, pls. 
12. 1935. RM. 6; II. Die Skulpturen vom Biih- 
nenhaus, by R. Herbig. Pp. 59, pls. 16. 1935. 
RM. 6; III. Einzelheiten und Baugeschichte, 
by E. Fiechter, with contributions by H. Bulle 
and K. Kiibler. Pp. 92, illustrations at the back 
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46, pls. 25. 1936. Stuttgart: Verlag von W. 
Kohlhammer. RM. 7. 

Das THEATER IN EreErr1a, by E. Fiechter. Pp. 43, 
pls. 9. Stuttgart: Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, 
1937. RM. 7.50. 

The four books discussed below form parts 5 to 

8 in the series Antike griechische Theaterbauten, 

begun by E. Fiechter in 1930. In volumes 1-4 

treatises on the theatres at Oropos, Oiniadai and 

New-Pleuron, Sikyon, and Megalopolis have ap- 

peared. Three separate volumes, 5-7, are devoted 

to a study of the Theatre of Dionysos in Athens. 
A new architectural study of the Theatre of 

Dionysos with adequate plans and drawings of all 

the material at hand has long been an urgent need 

among scholars interested in the ancient theatre, 
and it is fortunate that the work has been accom- 
plished by a veteran in the field such as Professor 

Fiechter, intimate acquaintance with 

Greek architecture in general and the Greek 

theatre in particular makes him especially well 

fitted for this undertaking. The lack of accurate 
knowledge of the ruins, and especially of the 
numerous architectural and sculptural fragments 
which lie scattered about in the Precinct of 

Dionysos, has hitherto provided a fertile soil in 

which theories of all kinds have found it all too 

easy to take root. 
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The first part (Vol. 5) contains a description of 
the ruins with adequate plans, sections, and de- 
tail drawings of the walls and foundations still 
standing in their original position. This part of 
the work deserves the highest praise. It is typical 
of Professor Fiechter’s method of presentation 
that subjective explanations and conjectural in- 
terpretations of the ruins are, as far as possible, 
kept separate from the descriptive part of the 
work. In this respect the new treatise contrasts 
favorably with most of the former books on the 
theatre. 

The author begins his description from the old 
Temple of Dionysos, proceeding northward in 
topographical order. The south Stoa, which has 
generally been considered contemporary with the 
Greek skene, Fiechter has found to be a freé stand- 
ing building. The high wall of conglomerate stone 
behind the Stoa was originally a supporting wall 
for a high terrace on which the plays were per- 
formed before the erection of the permanent stone 
skene. The conglomerate foundations of the skene 
are not bonded into the rear wall of the Stoa but 
abut against it. The rectangular foundation T, on 
the other hand, is contemporary with the founda- 
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tions of the Stoa. In the wall behind this founda- 
tion are traecs of a doorway of approximately the 
same width as that of the foundation. This door- 
way the author takes to be early. He fails to men- 
tion, however, that a poros block of the Stoa, 
visible in figure 7, p. 17, is built into the breccia 
wall below the cutting for the doorway. Since he 
dates the poros wall at the time of the Stoa 
proper, i.e., considerably later than the use of the 
doorway, either the Stoa or the doorway is dated 
too early. If the wall has been rebuilt at this point, 
the doorway must be late, but if the poros block 
was there from the beginning, the first period of 
the Stoa is eliminated. The vertical cuttings on 
the north side of the high retaining wall were 
originally ten, five on either side of foundation T. 
Two on the west side have disappeared through a 
late rebuilding of the wall at that point. These 
facts and other minute observations lead the 
author to the conclusion that the foundations for 
the south Stoa are considerably earlier than the 
stone skene and originally served a different pur- 
pose. This theory is further elaborated in the third 
part of the book. 

The famous terrace wall of the early orchestra 
has lost much of its supposed importance through 
Fiechter’s investigation. Of the circle of which 
this is supposed to be a part there are no other 
traces, and the wall itself —a little more than four 
meters in length—is not circular. It is rather to be 
considered a supporting wall of a large terrace on 
which the earliest orchestra was located. The 
troublesome foundation in the west parodos can- 
not, as Bulle supposed, be contemporary with the 
existing supporting wall of the cavea, but must be- 
long to an earlier period, before the construction 
of the permanent stone skene. With regard to the 
fourth-century skene, Fiechter agrees with Dérp- 
feld that the toichobate and orthostate courses of 
the marble wall in the west parodos are standing 
in their original place, and also that the epistyle- 
frieze blocks, later used for the paraskenia, were 
taken from the Lycurgan building. 

The problems connected with the Hellenistic 
proskenion still await a satisfactory solution. 
Fiechter is right in rejecting Bulle’s explanation 
of the cuttings for the doorway, as belonging to a 
post-classical building, but his own explanation is 
not acceptable. To his own question: ‘‘ What have 
doors to do in an open colonnade?” he gives no 
satisfactory reply. The obvious answer is that the 
cuttings for the door jambs belong to a period 
when a solid wall had replaced the open colon- 
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nade. The fact that no other traces of the wall re- 
main is not sufficient reason for doubting its 
existence. In the theatre at Sikyon a similar wall 
was constructed, part of which was still standing 
at the time of the excavation. In Athens the wall 
may have been removed during the Roman re- 
construction in the time of Nero, or even after the 
destruction of the Roman stage. 

The author’s investigation of the Roman stage 
front is of fundamental importance. The brick 
shafts for the curtain posts and the evidence for 
the existence of a curtain channel have never been 
observed before. These remains prove beyond a 
doubt that a regular Roman stage, as deep as the 
later Phaidros stage, existed as early as the first 
century a.p. The present front wall, according to 
the author, shows three periods. To the first of 
these belong the middle core and the marble base 
on which the relief slabs stand; the second period 
is represented by the addition of the reliefs; and 
the third by the rubble wall on the south side. 
This is not altogether convincing. The sections, 
19-19, 20-20, 21-21 on pl. 8, indicate that the 
marble base rests on a separate foundation, which 
includes blocks taken from the Greek theatre. 
One of these is a coping block from the retaining 
walls of the cavea. It is hardly probable that these 
coping stones were removed in the early Roman 
period. It is more likely that the marble base, 
partly recut to fit the new position, was built into 
its present place at the time when the relief slabs 
were added. This is almost certainly the recon- 
struction boastfully referred to in the Phaidros 
epigram. 

The latest alteration, represented by the rubble 
wall on the south and by the wall behind the 
marble parapet, was made for the purpose of 
turning the orchestra into a water basin. But the 
holes in the parapet were not then permanently 
closed, as Fiechter states; in every case there is a 
hole through the rubble wall, corresponding to 
that in the parapet. Presumably the orchestra 
was not always flooded, but could be drained off 
and used for gladiatorial contests, and at such 
times it was necessary to keep the drain-holes 
open, so as to leave an outlet for the rain water 
collecting in the cavea. 

The marble seats of the proedria Fiechter dates 
in the first century B.c. He points out the fact 
that they are marble copies of wooden chairs of 
the fifth century B.c., but has not made clear why 
this early form of chair was copied in preference 
to the type in vogue in the first century. There 
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are some cuttings in the poros pavement-slabs in 
front of the chairs, interpreted by Fiechter as 
evidence for an earlier proedria consisting of long 
benches. It seems more logical to assume that 
wooden chairs constituted the earlier proedria, 
and that these were later copied in marble. A 
separate treatise on the style of the chairs, the 
marble throne, and all the marble seats in the 
theatre is promised by the author in a footnote 
on p. 65. 

The investigation of the cavea is, unfortunately, 
not complete. Only the lower part is included in 
the plans, and the reader is referred to Dirpfeld’s 
plan for the upper section. It is stated categori- 
cally that the east cavea wall and the Odeion of 
Pericles were built at the same time, but the evi- 
dence is not so clear as to render further investi- 
gation of this problem unnecessary. 

The first part of the work contains a few errors 
which will probably be corrected in the final vol- 
ume of the series. I have observed the following: 
On pp. 12 and 14 references are made to wall J. 
This seems to be the cross wall in the Stoa, which 
on the plan is labeled MQ. The west room of the 
Stoa is several times referred to (p. 14) as being 
“behind” the old temple. This is misleading, since 
“behind” ought to mean to the west, whereas it 
is actually beside the temple on the north side. 
On p. 15 a wall Z? is mentioned, which I have not 
been able to find on the plans. Likewise the wall 
OE, referred to on p. 20, 1. 34, is apparently not 
labeled on the plan. On p. 22, it is stated that the 
ground level in the west paraskenion rises (an- 
steigt) toward the south, whereas the opposite is 
the case. The wall referred to as wV on p. 32 
seems to be wRV on the plan. I have not been 
able to find any indication on the plan of wall B3, 
mentioned on p. 47, or of the stones st.1, st.2, 
st.4, and st.5, which are discussed on p. 54. The 
latter ought to be indicated on pl. 8. On p. 77 we 
are told that the large cornerstone of wall wA 
was cut back to be set down on wall aA, whereas 
the drawing in figure 65 shows that it is the 
cornerstone of aA that has been cut down to re- 
ceive wA. The east retaining wall of the cavea is 
stated on p. 83 to be preserved to a height of 
twenty courses, but in figures 71-73 only fifteen 
are visible. The base referred to on p. 88, |. 29, 
stands in front of the east retaining wall (see fig. 
71), not the west one as stated in the text. 

The second part contains a discussion of the 
sculpture by R. Herbig. The detailed and accurate 
description of all the pieces connected with the 
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building, indispensable as an accompaniment to 
Fiechter’s architectural study of the ruins, should 
constitute an important help in our study of the 
art of Greece under the Romans. But the positive 
results of the investigation are not encouraging. 
The stylistic study of the pieces leads to no very 
definite results. Although the author inclines 
toward a later date than that usually assigned to 
most of the pieces, the arguments put forward 
against the traditional dates are not altogether 
convincing. The difficulty is perhaps inherent in 
the material. We are not accustomed to definite 
statements on the chronology of Roman sculp- 
ture. So long as scholars are concerned with the 
problem of discovering some criterion by which 
Greek originals may be distinguished from Ro- 
man copies, it would be unreasonable to expect 
anything intelligible on the stylistic differentia- 
tion into periods of the copies concerned. 

With regard to the satyr statue now lying at 
the western paraskenion Herbig opposes the 
earlier view, followed by Bulle and others, that 
this piece is a fourth-century B.c. original. Herbig 
dates it in the time of Hadrian, which he charac- 
terizes as the period of “anaemic striving for 
beauty.” For the shaggy sileni, usually connected 
with the reconstruction under Nero, he prefers the 
Hadrianic-Antonine period, although he admits 
the possibility of the earlier date. He bases his 
views chiefly on a comparison with the sculpture 
of Rome, the reason being that no reliable study 
of Greek art in Roman imperial times has yet been 
made. 

The well known reliefs of the stage-front de- 
serve a more detailed study than the author has 
accorded them. In a treatise devoted exclusively 
to a study of the sculptures in the theatre it is not 
sufficient to refer to the views of this or that au- 
thor without giving at least an adequate summary 
of the ideas expressed in their publications. For 
the identification of the figures the reader is re- 
ferred to the views of Svoronos and Cook. The 
author states that he follows Cook’s interpreta- 
tion, which he mentions briefly without elabora- 
tion. Later he criticizes and rejects vital points in 
Cook’s restoration of the missing parts, which he 
says are based on a cursory—or on no—observa- 
tion of the actual state of the originals. He further 
rejects the explanation, first offered by Wolters, 
for the chiseling away of the first figure on slab 
III in connection with the damnatio memoriae 
of Nero. With this indication of date removed, he 
is free to propose a later period, based on a stylis- 
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tic study of the reliefs. But the reader looks in 
vain for a detailed description and interpretation 
of each figure with references to originals or copies 
of the originals from which the figures were bor- 
rowed. Lists of the literature on the subject are 
useful but hardly sufficient to take the place of 
the author’s own treatment of the material. In 
spite of these shortcomings, however, Dr. Her- 
big’s treatise is important as a basis for further 
study of the sculptures and the building which 
they adorned. 

The third part contains, on the one hand, a 
description of the architectural fragments no 
longer in their original position and of the 
ceramic finds from the trial pits sunk at various 
parts of the building; and, on the other, the 
author’s conclusions with regard to the periods of 
construction and the restoration of the building 
at each given period. The description of the ma- 
terial is careful and accurate and accompanied by 
adequate drawings. The chapter on the pottery, 
contributed by K. Kiibler, is excellent in itself, 
but would have been more useful if it had con- 
tained references to the text where the various 
trial pits are mentioned. References should also 
have been given throughout the text to the chap- 
ter on pottery, so that each sherd could be readily 
associated with the particular part of the building 
on which it is intended to throw light. In few 
cases are the sherds of any interest in themselves, 
but it is not always clear whether they were found 
in undisturbed fill or mixed with the later deposit, 
nor is the date of the fragments given or sug- 
gested in every case. 

The second half of the third part contains much 
that is conjectural and not a little which appears 
wholly unacceptable. The evidence for the early 
date of the foundations of the south Stoa is con- 
tradictory. On p. 49 it is stated that the Stoa and 
the foundation T should be dated, on the basis of 
the ceramic evidence, in the fifth century; but in 
the summary of the building periods at the end of 
the book the date of the skenotheke is pushed back 
to the time of Thespis, in the last third of the 
sixth century, although it is specifically stated in 
the earlier chapter that fifth-century sherds were 
found in the filling beneath, and close to, the 
foundations. That the Stoa in its original form of 
skenotheke should be nearly a century—and the 
fifth century at that — earlier than the foundations 
for the scene-building is altogether incredible. The 
similarity of both material and construction in- 
dicates that they were built, if not as a single 
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building, at least at approximately the same 
period. 

Fiechter’s restoration of the Roman scaenae 
frons constitutes the first serious attempt at show- 
ing how the numerous marble fragments of the 
Roman building might go together. The placing 
of some of the fragments is determined to some 
extent by the inscription in honor of Dionysos 
and Nero, cut on the frieze and architrave of the 
lower order. The restoration of the inscription, 
contributed by Heinrich Bulle, seems convincing 
enough in itself, with the exception of the last 
phrase, but the existing remains of the letters do 
not admit of the proposed reading. In fragment 
VII 2 the words AYTOY NOYIOY have been 
restored on the top fascia, which, however, as is 
clearly shown in Fiechter’s drawing, pl. 8, and in 
the photograph, Abb. 24, is still preserved but 
shows no traces of letters. Even a hasty glance at 
the block itself would convince anyone that the 
fascia at that point never carried an inscription. 
Moreover, the first letter on the frieze of the same 
block was not a mu as restored by Bulle. Practi- 
cally the whole height of the letter is preserved, 
and the surface of the marble between the up- 
right strokes is intact, but there is no trace of the 
slanting strokes. The line which appears in Abb. 
24, from a photograph of a squeeze, seems to have 
resulted from an accidental folding of the paper. 
This is shown by the fact that the line extends 
above the preserved surface of the marble. If the 
two upright strokes belong to a single letter, it 
can only be a pi. The right end of the block is now 
fitted to the left end of block VII 3, and I can see 
no reason for doubting that the two belong to- 
gether. One gets the impression that the restora- 
tion was made with the help of squeezes and 
drawings, without checking the results on the 
actual stones. Although the inscription as re- 
stored by Bulle cannot stand, and a solution to 
the problem still remains to be found, it is likely 


that the restored text gives approximately the 


sense of the document. That the strategos, whose 
name occurs in the second line, was none other 
than Novius, son of Philinos, is altogether prob- 
able, but it is by no means certain or even likely 
that he was also the donor and dedicator of the 
new skene. If that were the case, there would be 
no reason for the change from nominative to 
genitive (cf. IG. iii?, 3274). 

Fiechter arrives at the astonishing conclusion 
that the deep, narrow orchestra gutter in the 
Theatre of Dionysos represents a late develop- 
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ment and was preceded by a broad, shallow gutter 
like that in the theatre at Epidauros.! For the 
assumed change at the time of Lycurgus from 
the shallow to the deep form of gutter there is no 
evidence. At the time of this alteration the wings 
are also supposed to have been changed from the 
curved to the straight type. Such a change could 
not possibly have been effected without leaving 
traces in the construction of the parodos walls. 
For this novel theory, based on a study of the 
geometric plan of the building, the author offers 
no proof beyond a “sense of logical development,” 
a kind of argument which has no place in an 
archaeological treatise of this kind. The discussion 
of the geometry of the building plan is a favorite 
subject of the author, which occurs in all the other 
volumes of the same series. One might question 
the validity of any conclusions based onaconsidera- 
tion of such a scheme, all the more so in a building 
which is so largely the result of gradual develop- 
ment, as is the case with the Theatre of Dionysos. 

The third part contains a few mistakes, prob- 
ably due to faulty proof-reading. For the two 
lamps, Nos. 14 and 15, p. 47, reference is given to 
Abb. 21, where only one piece, apparently No. 14, 
is illustrated. On p. 52 mention is made of a cen- 
tral point O in the orchestra, whereas on the plan 
(pl. 15) the same point is apparently labeled B. 
Likewise on p. 84 there is a reference to point I 
where the plan gives C. The corner y, referred toon 
p. 84, is not so labeled on the plan. On p. 80 the 
author says that the term ‘“‘ Tragedy” and ““Com- 
edy”’ was applied by Bulle to the colossal statues, 
whereas in II, p. 33, it appears that Herbig is re- 
sponsible for the suggestion. 

An interesting feature of the book is a series of 
sketches, showing the author’s conception of the 
appearance of the theatre in its several periods of 
construction. These illustrations constitute a 
helpful accompaniment to the last chapter, deal- 
ing with the history of the building from its 
earliest period down to modern times. 

In the introduction to the third part the author 
has declared it to be his intention to avoid learned 
speculation and theorizing about the theatre and 
to limit his discussion to a straightforward expo- 
sition of the facts that can be gathered from the 
existing ruins. Although he has often deviated 
from this rule—and rightly so—the new books 


1T have elsewhere discussed at length the 
question of the form of gutter in the Greek 
theatre, Classical Studies Presented to Edward 
Capps, pp. 29-41. 
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contain more facts and less subjective interpreta- 
tion than the earlier books on the theatre. 
Whether or not we accept the author’s views on 
all the problems relating to the restoration of the 
building in its many periods of construction, the 
new treatise is undeniably the most complete and 
thorough publication of the Theatre of Dionysos 
that has yet appeared and deserves to become, 
like the other volumes in the same series, the 
foundation for future studies on the Greek theatre. 

The volume on the Theatre in Eretria is the 
eighth in the series of Antike griechische Theater- 
bauten. The preface contains the unwelcome in- 
formation that the publication of this series will of 
necessity be discontinued, but one more part, 
dealing with the theatres at Piraeus and Thera 
and with certain corrections and additions to the 
volumes on Athens, is yet to appear. It is unfor- 
tunate that the Theatre at Epidauros, the best 
preserved and one of the most important of the 
Greek theatres, could not be included in this study. 

The treatise on the Theatre in Eretria is charac- 
terized by clear and concise descriptions of the 
ruins, accompanied by excellent plans and photo- 
graphs. Like the other volumes of the series it con- 
tains a discussion of the geometric scheme under- 
lying the plan of the building as well as a series of 
sketches illustrating the appearance of the skene 
in its different periods of construction. Many of 
the.author’s observations on details of construc- 
tion are new, and fresh light is shed upon many of 
the old problems. 

Three main periods of the building are ob- 
served. The earliest of these is dated by the author 
to the time between 441 and 411 B.c., when Ere- 
tria was under the domination of Athens. From 
that construction are preserved the foundations 
for the early skene, the superstructure of which 
was presumably built of sun-dried brick with a 
frame of wood. A complete reconstruction of the 
building took place at about 300 B.c. It was then 
that the orchestra was lowered, the vaulted pas- 
sage built below the skene, and a new scene-build- 
ing constructed, partly on the foundations of the 
old. If a proskenion existed at this time, it was 
probably a temporary structure of wood. Finally 
in the Hellenistic period, probably before the end 
of the third century, a permanent proskenion of 
marble was added, and the scene-building was en- 
tirely rebuilt to conform to the demands of the 
time. At that time, too, the subterranean passage 
was constructed below the orchestra. 

In his discussion of the second period, the au- 
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thor reiterates his theory about the development 
of the orchestra gutter. There is an obvious in- 
consistency in his contention that the earliest 
form of gutter is the broad, shallow type. He is led 
to the conclusion that the Eretrians in their re- 
construction of the theatre borrowed from the 
Theatre of Dionysos in Athens the new and im- 
proved shape of the cavea with straight wings, 
while they continued to use the old-fashioned 
form of gutter, which at Athens had long since 
been discarded, at the time when the wings of the 
cavea were changed. 

The dates for the three periods, which are ap- 
proximately the same as those proposed by Bulle, 
are based on historical considerations rather than 
on archaeological evidence. It is not impossible 
that a new and thorough investigation of the 
ruins, accompanied by supplementary excavation, 
might yield some more positive evidence, but until 
this has been done the new publication by Fiechter 
remains the most satisfactory and reliable inter- 
pretation of the ruins. 

Oscar BRONEER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
At ATHENS 


DocuMENTS ON ATHENIAN TRIBUTE, by Benjamin 
Dean Meritt. Pp. xiii+136, pls. 2, figs. in text 
16. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1937. $2.50. 

Whereas the traditional Aristeidean figure for 
the tribute is known to us as 460 talents, in 
454/3 B.c. the Athenians actually collected only 
about 350 talents. For the second four-year assess- 
ment period, which began in 450/49, they fixed 
the assessment at close to 435 or 440 talents; the 
actual collection in one year of this period, a year 
for which we have unusually full information, was 
only some 280 talents. This year, however, was 
exceptionally lean. On the whole, if we take the 
period 454/3 to 443/2, we find that the actual col- 
lections tend definitely to increase. After 443/2, 
down to the period of the war, collections remain 
at an approximately even level year after year; but 
always well below the traditional figure of 460 
talents. For the purpose of collecting tribute, the 
Athenians decreed, in some year after 431/0, that 
each tributary city was to select a board of five 
citizens (natives, not Athenians), designated as 
“collectors of tribute.” Every year a board of five 
Athenians was to visit those cities which were in 
arrears so as to receive from the five local pdpou 
éxAoyeis the amounts due. 
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The foregoing is a bare outline of the most im- 
portant conclusions of this book. So far as I can 
judge, these conclusions are so solidly established 
that they may at once become parts of our com- 
mon knowledge of Greek history. 

Contents. The book is divided into six chapters 
and three full indexes. JG. i?, 65, a decree with two 
riders dealing with the collection of tribute, is ex- 
tensively and in the main felicitously restored. 
Its provisions are to be applied in each successive 
year. IG. i?, 66 is of similar content; since its pro- 
visions, though similar to those of JG. i?, 65, apply 
to one year only, it is slightly earlier in date. 
Meritt adds a fragment, hitherto unpublished, 
which has parts of the first 25 lines. A well 
tempered discussion offers persuasive reasons for 
dating the pseudo-Xenophontie (or “Old Oli- 
garch’s”’) Constitution of the Athenians soon after 
the assessment of 425/4. The next study is of the 
dates of SEG. v, 6 and SEG. v, 8, which are as- 
signed respectively to 448/7 and 447/6, now that 
Wade-Gery has shown that SEG. v, 7, which 
formerly was dated in 448/7, is really part of the 
lists of 454/3 and 453/2. One year, 449/8 accord- 
ing to Meritt, is left without a list. If this be cor- 
rect, the Peace of Kallias (450/49, Wade-Gery’s 
date) was followed by a year for which no tribute- 
tithes were recorded, and in the year next follow- 
ing, namely 448/7, the allies (as if reluctant to pay 
after the original reason for payments had been 
cancelled by peace with Persia, and the League 
had become an Athenian Empire) disgorged only 
about 280 talents. The figure 280 talents is com- 
piled from the extensively preserved text of SEG. 
v, 6, and the total annual assessment for the pe- 
riod, ca. 435-440 talents, is based on a scrupulous 
consideration of all the cities and tributes not 
present in SEG. v, 6. In a briefer discussion, 
SEG. v, 28 is dated to 430/29 and SEG. v, 25 to 
429/8. Six miscellaneous unplaced fragments of 
tribute-quota lists are convincingly treated in the 
concluding chapter. . 

The remainder of this review will be concerned 
with various particulars (except the dating of 
SEG. v, 6 and 8, which may be reserved for dis- 
cussion elsewhere) in respect to which questions 
may well, I think, arise. In no case do these par- 
ticulars affect the conclusions stated above in the 
first paragraph. 

Presentation. Drawings of inscriptions seem 
somehow to acquire a super-personal authority; 
they appear, falsely, to have greater authority 
than type; for that reason especially they should 
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be made with all possible care. If the drawing dis- 
agrees with a published photograph of the stone 
in question, the divergence should be explained to 
the reader. In the main the drawings are excel- 
lent, but there are a few such unexplained diver- 
gences. IG. i?, 65 (plate I), line 7: fig. 1 shows the 
nu farther to left. The nu may be correctly read, 
but it should be dotted in the text, where it is the 
only preserved letter of three (restored) words. 
(The first h in the same line should also be dotted.) 
Line 38: fig. 5 would show that the stroke before 
the pi was at the left of the space (as if part of 
H, K, N, or P), not in center (as if part of |, T, Y, 
or ). In the text, this letter appears as iota, with- 
out a dot. The third letter of this line is much too 
tall in the drawing, owing to the fact that the 
outline of the fragment has not been accurately 
traced at this point (as elsewhere); the letter need 
not, as the stone now is, be iota; no proof is given 
that previous editors saw more. 

The photographs in general are good, but do not 
always provide the fullest possible control of 
readings. Some of the stones, as in fig. 6, where 
the first line is not clear, could appear at twice 
their present size by reduction of the margins. 
(Photographs of inscriptions can hardly be too 
large.) Chapters III and V, where the discussion 
depends on measurements and readings, lack pho- 
tographs entirely; but the skilful new readings in 
the lapis primus (p. 62) would make up for any 
number of departures from the ideal in presenta- 
tion. Scales are provided only in figs. 4 and 5: it 
is difficult to measure the amount of vertical 
crowding in the stoichoi of IG. i?, 65. This crowd- 
ing, which is important, is not properly recorded 
(p. 31); for alleged similar crowding in other in- 
scriptions, see pp. 61 and 67. It may be noted that 
the uninscribed area on Fragment 1 of JG. i?, 66, is 
exactly square, as if for a square or round painted 
figure. 

The discussions of separate fragments, with 
full bibliographies, are usually admirable; but as 
to IG. i?, 65, we are not told by whom the frag- 
ments were set in plaster. In particular, the rela- 
tions of Fragments 5 and 6 differ as between fig- 
ure 4 and plate I; the upper line of the break, and 
the restorations, suggest that plate I is correct. In 
Fragment 9 of JG. i?, 66 (fig. 9), the (damaged) 
right edge appears, as claimed, in the photograph; 
but, to judge by measurements on the photograph, 
too many letters have been restored between the 
preserved letters and the edge. After the last phi, 
in line 34, for instance, there is space for four, not 
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for five, letters, and in the drawing the whole 
fragment should be moved one stoichos to the 
right. 

Restorations in IG. 72, 65. (For a text of lines 
14-25, with changes, see below.) In line 18, the 
word évéyata (a restoration taken over from 
IG. i?) seems weak. The interpretation is, appar- 
ently, that lines 18-21 prescribe that the helleno- 
tamiai are to post on a oavis precisely those items 
which they have already made public viva voce 
(lines 14-16): namely, the cities which had paid 
no tribute or only part (both included by [2AA1t- 
é]oas), and also those which had paid in full. 
A difficulty with this restoration is that the simi- 
larity with 7G. i?, 66, which Meritt emphasizes, 
would suggest that the names of those cities which 
paid in full were not recorded but expunged (p. 
53)—though actually the procedure does differ 
in certain other respects. 

The object of the provisions in lines 18-21 
would seem to be indicated by the preceding 
clause, which decrees the sending of five men to 
the defaulting cities for the purpose of collecting 
the tribute due. The natural interpretation is that 
the items inscribed on the cavis are for the guid- 
ance of the five collectors, and for public control 
over them. What the five need to know is (1) the 
cities which defaulted altogether: this is indicated 
by [1dAes Tas EAAITIO]oas TS Pd[p]o; and (2) 
the cities which paid in part: the expression for 
this was certainly compressed. Instead of some 
full expression for “the amounts still dué from the 
cities which paid in part,” which would be ex- 
pected, we have merely ““—— of those which 
paid.” With misgivings about the exact word, I 
suggest restoring T6 éAAitrév in the gap. 

Line 21. The restoration To Metpoio- 
é]oTo may well be correct; I have found none bet- 
ter; but this suggestion of Meritt’s is more conse- 
quential than would appear from pp. 34-35. 
There is no other mention of the Metrodén, as 
housing archives or otherwise, as early as ca. 
425 B.c.: the first positive mention is from some 
period when Alcibiades flourished (Athenaeus 
IX, 407 c). Thompson dates the beginning of the 
use of the Metron for the deposit-of records (i.e. 
within the building) and the construction of the 
New Bouleuterion, which was an integral part of 
the same plan, to 411-405 B.c. (Hesperia vi, 
1937, p. 216). Meritt’s restoration would move 
this date back to ca. 425 B.c. There is no prohibi- 
tory evidence, but caution is indicated. In this 
very period, we read of documents deposited, or‘at 
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least written down, “in the Bouleuterion” 
(Thompson, op. cit., p. 215; the present JG. i*, 65, 
line 57). This is peculiar, if a large hall had re- 
cently been fitted out to receive archives, but 
perhaps the documents in question were regarded 
as ephemeral and were not proper to be preserved 
in archives. But even if the Metroén were used 
for archives, the land in front of it was not neces- 
sarily used for posting notices. It appears, on the 
contrary, that the free space before the Metroén 
was either very small, or more likely that the land 
was deemed sacred. Only two decrees inscribed on 
stone are known to have been set there: the sub- 
ject of those decrees, significantly, is &tapy7 for 
Demeter and Kore (JG. ii?, 140, of 353/2 B.c., and 
a predecessor, ibid., line 33; cf. Thompson, op. 
cit., p. 209). As to where cavides actually were 
set up, we have only two specifications: trpds 
tous étravupous (decree in Andocides, I, 83), and 
T&v étravupov (Aeschines, III, 39). In 
short, the restoration with to Metpoio is worth re- 
membering, but no restoration can have authority 
until some parallel passage appears. The gap to be 
filled, including the article, is of 6, 7, 9, or 10 let- 
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[S6peAouévjov is redundant. In any case the word 
KataBoAr is taken from Aristotle, a century 
later: and usually it denotes fixed amounts, 
whereas the decree before us reads, I think, as if 
at this point an opportunity is being given to pay 
such sums as the debtor states may need to pay in 
order to make up their annual instalments. Other- 
wise lines 22-23 could be restored kai Oepatoils 

official fifth-century term, at least as applied to 
tribute, for partial payment is pépos (IG. i?, 64, 
we trlap& TOs Pd]pos 
gépev; IG. i*, 65, line 16, restored. Taking these 
various considerations into account, it would seem 
best to return to the restoration in JG. i, omitting 
however [’EAaiolo[iots] in line 22 as too uncer- 
tain, and t& as too restrictive. 

Line 23. The restoration tov hexdv|tjov 
é&v8pov follows JG. i?, but in line 49 éxoo1 is pre- 
served without the aspirate. Professor Ferguson 
has suggested to me [d&tiévtlov, which seems 
preferable. 

The resultant version of JG. i, 65, lines 14-25, 
reads as follows: 


[és 5& Koi]vdv har mdjAes hait 
15 [wes &v &tro]Sd01 t[dv gdpov Kai aitivjes d&tro 
[Soo1v Kai hlaitivies &v éltri Tas d— 


[eAdoas tré]ptrev trél[vte &vVEpas hiva] totrpdyoov 
[ta1 tov d&vay[papdévtov Sé hoi EAAlevota 
cavib: tas [1dAes Tas EAAITIS]oaS TO 
[plo kai tov TO EAAITrOV ? Kali 
[hlexcotote trpdoGelv tT Kai La 
wiois Kai Oepatoifs kai. .?.. 
ov xpenatov hov te x[pedv [81a Tov. 
[tT]ov a&vBpov Kai ef GAA]e xp] 


25 [éluata KTA. 


ters, depending on the nu movable and the verb. 

Line 22. There are difficulties in the clauses 
translated ‘“‘It shall be permitted to the Samians 
and the Theraeans to remit [instalments] of their 
money [owed] for which they are [liable through 
the] men [who come (to them)].”’ Meritt com- 
ments (p. 35), “‘It is improbable that any other 
city than Samos and Thera was mentioned in 
line 22,” but gives no authority for this assertion. 
Now this is the only literary or epigraphical men- 
tion of Thera as owing money other than tribute 
(p. 37), and it is somewhat bold to suppose that 
in this respect the case of Thera was unique. It 
will be noted also that the amounts “which they 
are obliged to pay” are not “‘the instalments”’: 
év, as given, refers to ypeuctov. Consequently 


Value. Not the least fascination of Documents on 
Athenian Tribute is a group of problems which it 
opens, or widens, for further research: the &py- 
ovtes in the subject cities (p. 15: but can there 
have been five Athenians in every city?); the rela- 
tion, if any, of these to the local collectors, and to 
the five itinerant Athenian collectors; the precise 
relations of JG. i?, 63, 65 and 66; previous methods 
of collection, and the reason for changing; the 
long-continued policy of assessing the subject 
cities for more tribute than they were likely, as a 
whole, to pay. Necessarily the solutions of these 
problems will include conjectural elements, but 
the basis, thanks to Meritt, is substantial. 

STERLING Dow 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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ARCHAEOLOGISCHE VERMUTUNGEN, by Erwin 
Bielefeld. Pp. 31, 6 figs. on pp. 22-31. Printed 
by Konrad Triltsch, Wuerzburg-Aumuehle, 
publ. by the author, 1928. 

The title: “Archaeological Conjectures” does 
not give any hint of the real subject of the investi- 
gation. It is a clever and interesting attempt to 
deepen our knowledge of Parrhasios by a study of 
contemporary vase-paintings. The painters of the 
Orpheus crater, the Themis cup and of a hitherto 
unpublished vase with Dionysos and Ariadne in 
Tuebingen express different moods by different 
rendering of the eyes, probably under the influ- 
ence of monumental paintings. The expression of 
different characters through the eyes is attested 
for Parrhasios by Xenophon (Memor. 3, 10, 3 ff.) 
and Pliny (Nat. Hist. 35, 67). The date of the ac- 
tivity of Parrhasios is put by most scholars in the 
time of Zeuxis and of the Peloponnesian War (M. 
Swindler, Ancient Painting, pp. 233 ff.; Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichnung II, §§ 750 ff., pp. 689 ff.). 
B. points out, however, that Quintilian (Znst. orat. 
12, 10, 3 ff.) puts Parrhasios earlier, next to 
Polygnotos and that he compares him to Poly- 
kleitos. The refinement of lines attributed to 
Parrhasios, which is characteristic of vases of the 
third quarter of the fifth century, corroborates his 
argument. 

The author would place not only the beginning 
but also the zenith of Parrhasios’ work in an 
earlier period, for he attributes to him the design 
on the inside of the shield of the Athena Parthe- 
nos. We can reconstruct the gigantomachy on 
this shield with the help of fragments in Naples 
and the amphora from Melos in the Louvre (FR. 
pl. 96; Hahland, Vasen um Meidias, Pl. 9). B. 
contrasts the pictorial composition of the gigan- 
tomachy with that of the Amazonomachy on the 
outside (cf. H. Schrader, in Corolla Curtius, pp. 
81 ff., pls. 17-19) and with that of the Niobid 
frieze rightly attributed to the throne of Zeus at 
Olympia by Phidias (cf., however, Langlotz, 
Antike 5, 1928, pp. 31 ff.; Moebius. AM. 60-61, 
1935-36, p. 238 f.). He thinks that, as the two 
different styles cannot be attributed to Phidias, 
the gigantomachy must be given to a collabora- 
tor. As Parrhasios designed for Mys the centau- 
romachy wrought by this toreutic artist on the 
shield of the Athena Promachos by Phidias 
around 440 B.c. (Paus. 1, 28, 2), B. assumes that 
he did the same for the gigantomachy on the 
shield of the Parthenos. This again would bring 
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Parrhasios up to the third quarter of the fifth 
century. 

MARrGARETE BIEBER 
CotumsBiA UNIVERSITY 


Pazyrskil Kurean (The Pazyryk Kurgan), by 
M. Griaznov. Pp. 24, Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad, 1937. Brief Bibliography. Complete 
translation in French. 

The author prefaces his description of these 
excavations with a summary of previous work 
done at the Pazyryk kurgan. The numerous an- 
cient monuments in the valleys of the Altai region 
were first studied by W. W. Radloff in 1865 and 
by other excavators in 1911. During the past 
twenty years archaeologists from Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Oirot-Tura, and Biisk have worked in these 
valleys. Since 1924 the Institute of Anthropology 
and Ethnology (IAE), Leningrad, has examined 
numerous monuments, including sepulchres of the 
first nomads, who may have been contemporane- 
ous with the Scythians of the Black Sea region. 
During this epoch the pack horse, a new means of 
transportation, became an important factor in 
nomadic life. The large, well constructed stone 
tombs preserved both skeletons and grave furni- 
ture to a remarkable degree. In 1927 at Chihé, on 
the river Ursul, Griaznov found two artificially 
mummified skeletons, which recall Herodotus’ ac- 
count of Scythian mummification of their kings. 
Sculptured ornaments in bark and in wood cov- 
ered with gilt, Chinese lacquers, colored and 
gilded horn sculptures, and 500 garments, many 
decorated with gold or gilt, were excavated. 

At Pazyryk, on the river Yan-Ulagan, are five 
large stone kurgans, one of which was excavated 
by Griaznov in 1929. Although robbed shortly 
after interment had taken place, the tomb con- 
tained well preserved objects, including wooden 
beams with a resinous color. The skin, hair, 
muscles, and intestines, still containing undigested 
food, of horses were still preserved. Objects of 
leather, fur, wool, wood and other materials were 
found. An elaborate wooden cage formed the cen- 
tral chamber of the tomb, while outside lay the 
ten stallions, which formed the funeral cortége. 
The walls of the central chamber were covered 
with black felt, the borders festooned with blue, 
yellow or bright red felt, while the central part 
was covered with stylized images. A series of red 
and blue tiger heads had been appliquéd. The 
floor and ceiling were originally covered with felt. 
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Among the most important objects were the 
saddles, bridles, and trappings of the horses. The 
bridles were richly ornamented with 
plaques or small carved leather figures. All buckles 
and bit appendages were of silver or were covered 
with gold leaf. The cheeks of the bit were some- 
times decorated with running stags or mountain 


cedar 


sheep. The saddles, covered with multicolored 
felt and ornamented saddle-cloths, were entirely 
different from modern types. This is the most 
primitive type of saddle known. 

There appears to be a stylistic resemblance be- 
tween artistic creations of the region from the 
Danube eastward to Beipine, Piandj and Kama. 
The so-called Scytho-Siberian style is not homo- 
geneous and originated in different places. Animal 
figures from Hungary differ not only from those of 
Ordos but also from those of the Volga and of the 
Dnieper River region. The Altai figures are dis- 
similar from those of the Yenissei, and those of 
western Siberia from those of the Kama region. 
In addition, the Pazyryk craftsmen developed 
their own artistic style, original but not isolated. 
N. Marr stated that the reindeer was the first 
saddle animal, the horse being domesticated much 
later. The Pazyryk excavations confirmed this 
hypothesis, for even the dead were buried with a 
saddled reindeer, that is, a horse disguised as a 
reindeer. Griaznov attributes the burials at 
Pazyryk to the fourth or third century before our 
era. The horses were of Mongol type, that is, simi- 
lar to modern horses of the Asiatic steppes. Each 
horse bore a property mark, consisting of varying 


numbers of incisions in the right or left ear. Griaz- 


nov suggests that the ten horses belonged to dif- 
ferent owners and were sacrificed as mortuary 
gifts. 

The Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, which 
houses the Pazyryk finds, is preparing for publica- 
tion a detailed report on this important site. In 
the meantime this publication forms a welcome 
addition to our knowledge not only of ancient 
Siberian cultures but also of the important ar- 
chaeological researches conducted by Soviet 
scientists throughout the U.S.S.R. 

Henry 
Fietp Museum or Natura History 
Cuicaco 


ANTIOCH-ON-THE-OrRonTES II. The Excavations 
of 1935-1936, edited by Richard Stillwell. Con- 
tributors: W. A. Campbell, Glanville Downey, 
Nabih A. Faris, Jean Lassus, Donald N. Wil- 
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ber. Pp. vii+212, 9 maps, 78 figs. and 80 
plates. Princeton University Press, 1938. 
$22.00. 

This excellent volume deals with certain iso- 
lated monuments excavated in the course of the 
campaigns of 1933-1936, i.e., the church at Kaous- 
sié, the plateau of Daphne, and the theatre and a 
villa at Yakto. In addition the Greek, Latin and 
Kufic inscriptions are included, and catalogues 
with splendid plates of the sculpture and mosaics. 
An account of coins, pottery, jewellery and mis- 
cellaneous items is left for future reports. The 
topography of Antioch itself: location of the is- 
land, the main streets and the cemetery, investi- 
gation of which was continued during these four 
seasons, is also reserved for future reports when 
the investigation has been carried farther. 

The contents of the volume suggest the great 
opportunity as well as the difficulty of the work at 
Antioch. Excavations in the city itself are slow, 
expensive, and difficult. The topography of the 
site, extremely important for our knowledge of the 
ancient city, can only be obtained in outline 
through trial trenches. Extended search for the 
most important buildings is almost impossible. 
On the other hand, the location of the expedition 
at Antioch permitted the investigation of many 
chance discoveries which might otherwise have 
passed unnoticed. The theatre at Daphne, the 
church at Kaoussié, and many mosaics were the 
result of discoveries reported by landowners. The 
present volume, exceptionally important to our 
knowledge of Roman and early Christian Antioch, 
is wholly devoted to sites outside the city proper. 

The church excavated by M. Lassus was cruci- 
form, with four equal arms around a central 
square. The fact that the pavement was only half 
a meter below the surface made reconstruction 
difficult, but M. Lassus believes that the central 
square was adorned with arches and covered with 
a pyramidal roof. A large altar and apseroccupied 
the center of this square. The church, built in the 
last quarter of the fourth century, is intensely in- 
teresting in the history of church development in 
Syria. Downey argues convincingly that the 
church was erected by the bishop Meletius of 
Antioch for the martyr Babylas. The supposition 
that the double sarcophagus found in a corner of 
the central square was the final resting place of 
both martyr and bishop, is a tempting one, par- 
ticularly since Chrysostom mentions the martyr 
as receiving after burial “‘a neighbor and fellow- 
lodger,” but the position of the burial in a corner 
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of the court leaves this identification still open to 
doubt. 

Wilber’s account of the water-supply at 
Daphne and the aqueducts to Antioch is very il- 
luminating. In his able study of the theatre he 
cautiously places the date of the first construction 
‘during or shortly after the last quarter of the 
first century” A.p., though his closest parallel to 
an architectural fragment was found in the temple 
of Trajan at Pergamon. He is misled a little, I 
think, in comparing his capitals to those in the 
series of Schlumberger (Syria xiv, 1933, pp. 283- 
317) dated from early imperial times, ‘‘ probably 
after the middle of the first century a.p.” The 
double eye between lobes of the leaf does not ap- 
pear at Palmyra until 131 a.p. in the temple of 
Baalshamin. The angular form of the eyes at 
Antioch, the lack of the rounded raised edge below 
the eye and particularly the base of upper leaves 
raised well above the bottom of lower leaves all 
suggest early second-century rather than first- 
century work. A severe earthquake shook the 
building in 341 A.p. after which it was rebuilt and 
continued in use at least through the reign of 
Justinian, 527-565. 

The villa at Daphne Yakto, reported by M. 
Lassus, proved to be a most interesting complex, 
consisting of several groups of rooms linked by a 
broad corridor. Part of the building was con- 
structed in the third and fourth:centuries, and a 
section seems to have been reused in the rebuild- 
ing and extension of the fifth century. The most 
striking section is that with a cruciform arrange- 
ment of four vaulted bays and a central domed 
chamber. Domed rooms form the corners. M. 
Lassus compares the arrangement to the great 
entrance halls of baths. Perhaps a more just com- 
parison would be to Persian buildings, i.e., the 
fire temple near Gira. 

Downey draws attention to the description of a 
mosaic of Ge and the Karpoi in John of Gaza in 
relation to a mosaic with the same subject at 
Antioch. The mosaic at Antioch depicts Ge with 
the Karpoi close beside a figure representing 
Egypt. To the right the Karpoi are gathering the 
harvest, while Aroura rises from the earth to em- 
brace one of the harvesters. Downey supposes that 
at the birth 
of the Karpoi was either a pagan personification 
which appeared in the larger composition from 
which the mosaic at Antioch was copied or pos- 
sibly a real angel supplied when Christian ele- 
ments were added. For two appearances of Ge 


the “angel” which John saw assist 
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and the figures of Europe and Asia in the de- 
scription of John, he suggests that Aroura was as- 
sumed to be a second Ge and the two together 
were taken to represent the world divided between 
Asia and Europe. The fact is, however, according 
to the sketch plan, that almost exactly one-third 
of the mosaic is missing. We should, under the cir- 
cumstances, expect either a repetition of scenes on 
either side of the central tableau or a progression 
with the birth of the Karpoi on the left and the 
harvest on the right. The solution is, of course, an 
hypothesis, but it is interesting to see how com- 
pletely the scene as described by John may have 
been depicted in the Antioch panel. If the plant- 
ing of grain and the birth of the Karpoi were de- 
picted on the left to correspond with the harvest 
on the right of the central scene, Ge might easily 
be represented a second time with a winged figure 
in the lost section. Furthermore, if a second Aroura 
were represented on the extreme left to correspond 
with the figure on the extreme right, it would be 
most natural to assume them to represent Europe 
and Asia, since a figure of Egypt is clearly repre- 
sented in the center. 

It is not difficult to point out typographical 
mistakes and minor errors in almost any volume. 
On pages 110 and 111 the great room is referred 
to under the number 32, while on page 114 it is 
correctly given the plan number 52. The church 
plan-IV has two rooms numbered 10. On page 130 
the wall of bricks ‘separating rooms 16 and 11” 
should, according to the plan, be separating 16 
and 12. A border pattern is referred toas a ‘shaded 
wave pattern” (p. 180, panel 33, p. 181, panel 36 and 
p. 182, panel 45) and more correctly on p. 191, 
panel71B asa “‘ribbon pattern.” I suggest that the 
“‘coffered ceiling” of mosaic 59 (p. 188) isa panelled 
door, represented half-open as so often in Hellen- 
istic and Roman scenes, and that the background 
composed of vertical areas of light gray, etc., 
“probably architectural” and “‘too poorly pre- 
served to be identified,” is the door jamb, perhaps 
with another section of the door. 

The catalogues of sculpture and mosaics are 
beautifully illustrated. In addition to the 78 text 
figures listed numerically, there are photographic 
illustrations of many inscriptions and helpful line 
drawings of the general schemes of larger mosaics. 
Discussion of mosaics and sculptures is reserved 
for a later volume. Meanwhile the wealth of ma- 
terial in the illustrations brings a most welcome 
addition to our knowledge of the art of the period. 
On the whole the volume is exceptionally fine and 
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the excavators are to be complimented on the 
care and thoroughness of their work as much as 
the editor on the promptness and elegance of his 
publication. 

Ciark Hopkins 
University oF MIcHIGAN 


STAATLICHE MusEEN ALTERTUMER 
von PerGamon. IX. Das TEMENOs FUR 
DEN HeErrscHEeRKULT, by Erich Boehringer 
and Friedrich Krauss. Pp. 168, pls. 72. Berlin 
u. Leipzig, W. de Gruyter, 1937. RM. 85. 

A building on the ‘“‘Oberburg” of Pergamon, 
partly excavated many years ago, and called the 
“*Prinzessinnenpalais”’ has now been published in 
final form by Boehringer, after the completion of 
the excavation in two new campaigns in 1927 and 
1929. First comes 2 minute description of all archi- 
tectural remains. They belong to the chief build- 
ing and to a number of houses which partly pre- 
cede it and partly are contemporary with it. A 
great number of cisterns were also found, of 
which one was spanned with a true arch, perhaps 
the earliest example of its kind in Pergamon and 
referable to the middle of the third century. The 
restoration of the building follows, and seems to 
be certain, in spite of the fact that some parts 
have been badly preserved. A number of periods 
could be made out. In the first there was a court- 
yard with only one oblong room; in the second 
and main period the courtyard was changed into 
a peristyle with additional rooms around it, and 
the oblong room became an anteroom leading into 
another smaller room with a niche at the back. 
The small room was replaced in the last period by 
a square room with a shallow podium. Corinthian 
columns found here must have come from a per- 
gola above. The peristyle had Doric columns on 
three sides, with triple columns, trilobular in sec- 
tion, at the corners. The anteroom was adorned 
with Ionic columns, which supported an entabla- 
ture combining Ionic dentils and Doric metopes. 
The courtyard period can be dated to the latter 
part of the reign of Attalos the First, the peristyle 
period to the time of Eumenes the Second, and 
the square room to ripe imperial times. There are 
valuable remarks in this chapter about the use of 
lime mortar in the time of Eumenes the Second 
and about vaults and mason marks. 

What was the purpose of the building? Since it 
can be neither a palace nor a gymnasium, because 
the rooms proper to these buildings are entirely 
missing, and since the cult of the deified kings of 


Pergamon is attested by our literary sources, 
Boehringer’s interpretation of it as the “Temenos 
fiir den Herrscherkult” is fully convincing. He 
afterwards had the satisfaction of finding that 
the subsequently excavated Heroén at Kalydon 
corroborated his idea—and indeed no closer anal- 
ogy could be found. Boehringer gives an excellent 
account of the cult of the Pergamene kings, and 
surmises ingeniously that the building was de- 
voted later to the cult of the Roman proconsul as 
the successor of the Attalids, since Attalos the 
Third had made the Romans his heirs. Boehringer 
is less convincing in deriving the Roman prae- 
torium from the heroin, because, as the type with 
the peristyle is a very common one used for other 
purposes as well, such as houses, gymnasia and 
banqueting halls, an exclusive connection with the 
herodn does not seem justified. That the Christian 
church of the type with atrium can be derived 
from this type is even less likely. 

The last part of the book is devoted to objects 
found in the building. Stone axes and four vases 
of Yortan ware illustrate the prehistoric period on 
the site, and a few Geometric, Protocorinthian, 
Corinthian, Rhodian and red-figured sherds rep- 
resent later periods. More abundant is the Hellen- 
istic ware, which is especially valuable, as it is 
only now beginning to be studied and as the 
sherds from the ‘*Temenos” are dated: a daté in 
the middle of the third century can be given for 
the Megarian bowls. A date earlier than that 
which has hitherto been assumed also seems 
likely for the glazed Byzantine ware. Finally, the 
wall-decorations in stucco and the stamped 
bricks and amphorae have been studied with the 
meticulous care that characterizes the whole 
publication. 

VALENTIN MULLER 


Bryn Mawr 


STAMPED AND INSCRIBED OBJECTS FROM SELEUCIA 
ON THE. Tiaris, by Robert H. McDowell. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
Vol. XXXVI. Pp. ix+272, pls. 6. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1935. $3.50. 
The Seleucid kingdom has left no such intimate 

record of itself as the papyri of Ptolemaic Egypt 

or the cuneiform documents of the earlier Near 

East. Only in recent years has the interpretation 

of a modest body of evidence shed some light on 

the obscurity of its economic life and the working 
of its administration. Not the least considerable 
part of this evidence consists of those bits of clay 
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found in the Seleucid and later levels of the cities 
of old Babylonia which bear the impressions of 
seals testifying to public and private business 
transactions. These “‘sealings”’ in the absence of 
the documents with which they were once for the 
most part associated are of unique interest and 
importance. 

Their use as evidence is beset with difficulties of 
the most fundamental sort. By their very nature 
their testimony as to the transactions involved is 
never explicit except in the most general way and 
even so is seldom unequivocal. Previous attempts 
to elucidate them have been further hampered by 
the fact that the great majority of the sealings in 
museums and collections, though they come for 
the most part from the ruins of Orchoi, Seleucid 
Uruk-Warka, were acquired not by regular ex- 
cavation but haphazardly through dealers. They 
are generally assumed to have been picked up, like 
those found in the German excavations, in the 
various rooms of the great Seleucid Wus-Was 
Temple. Whether they once formed part of a 
single archive or of a number of archives and how 
they came to be scattered about the temple is be- 
yond knowing. 

In the collection of sealings from the University 
of Michigan excavations at Seleucia here pub- 
lished by Dr. McDowell scholars have for the 
first time a body of controlled and carefully re- 
corded evidence, the bulk of which comes from two 
separate archives. 

The publication is complete and _ efficient, 
though the photographic documentation leaves 
much to be desired both in quality and quantity. 
The decipherment and elaborate classification of 
his often intractable material testifies to the au- 
thor’s zeal and acumen. The reader will find little 
difficulty in discovering from the cross-indexed 
Table of Attached Sealings and Catalogue of Im- 
pressions any relationships or comparisons he 
may miss in the text. This, though the most use- 
ful, is not the part of his work which will be of 
greatest interest to historians and jurists. It is the 
lengthy commentary in which he develops his 
interpretation of the material which justly claims 
the greatest attention. This is at once the most 
important and most vulnerable part of the work. 

As has been said the bulk of the material comes 
from two archives designated as A and B. They 
are of fundamentally different character and 
composition and were found in widely separated 
parts of the Seleucid Level IV of the single exca- 
vated city block at Seleucia, known as the 
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**Great House.”’ Dr. McDowell regards this level 
of the block, like the preceding ones, as a single 
large and complex city dwelling, and conse- 
quently conceives of the two archives as the 
property of one individual. This reviewer, how- 
ever, and other observers who have studied the 
published plans and visited or worked at the site 
feel that there is little or no evidence for this view 
and regard the “Great House” as a typical 
crowded Hellenistic insula, containing at least 
seven separate private houses. It is therefore to be 
presumed that the two archives were quite inde- 
pendent. They should be kept strictly apart in 
analysis. 

Of the two classes of sealings into which the 
contents of either archive may be divided the 
‘bullae’ are of far the greatest interest and sig- 
nificance. The individual sealings, whether de- 
signed to be affixed to documents or containers, 
offer little ground for speculation, though prob- 
ably more, as will be seen, than the author is 
inclined to allow. The bullae were thick strips of 
clay or bitumen, which in a plastic state were 
folded about a papyrus or parchment document 
previously rolled or folded and tied with string. 
They then received the impressions of a number — 
at Seleucia from one to nine —of signets. As found 
they are globular lumps traversed by a tube-like 
hole of ovate section in the walls of which and im- 
bedded in the material adjacent are the channels 
left by the strings which secured the document 
enclosed. 

In Dr. McDowell’s opinion the bullae with their 
impressions had no formal or legal value. They 
were merely labels of identification, dockets, 
placed about documents by their owner and im- 
pressed with such seals as were requisite for his 
file or archive, to afford him “an accessible ré- 
sumé”’ of their contents. They did not, he thinks, 
bear the impress of the owner’s own signet or of 
seals attesting any tax payments the other party 
to the transaction may have made. The document 
within, however, was sealed with the full comple- 
ment of all the impressions required in the trans- 
action in the shape of ‘‘appended”’ sealings of the 
type found in the archives. It was these which 
would be subject to inspection and identification 
when and if the document were required to be 
produced. 

This conception, which forms the basis of Dr. 
McDowell’s intepretation of the bullae, is osten- 
sibly founded on a technical consideration. It is 
developed to provide an easy explanation of the 
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absence from a given bulla of any impressions the 
presence of which his conception of the nature of 
the document within would seem to postulate. 
The technical consideration appears on inspection 
to be of dubious validity. Dr. McDowell believes 
that “‘a bulla did not prevent unwarranted access 
to the document with which it was associated,” 
because ‘“‘as the plastic material hardened, the 
cord which had been tied around the document 
became an integral part of the ring,” and it was 
thus “entirely possible to remove a document 
from its bulla and replace it at will.” It might 
legitimately be asked why, if this were so, a cord 
was needed at all. But, in fact, since nothing is 
known of the format of the documents in ques- 
tion, nor how or why they were bound with cord, 
any one of a number of explanations is of equal 
force. It might well be assumed, for example, that 
the cord was passed through holes or slits in the 
parchment or papyrus on the analogy of the 
double texts, and could thus not be removed 
without breaking the bulla. 

On the other hand there are various important 
objections to such a conception of the function of 
the bullae. In the first place it may be doubted 
that the bulla with its impressions would fulfill 
the function attributed to it. The impressions 
give no information as to the character or details 
of the transaction involved. They merely indicate 
the participation of certain persons and the satis- 
faction of certain dues. They would even fail to 
identify satisfactorily the individuals whose par- 
ticipation they denote. Aside from the fact that, 
as Dr. McDowell’s catalogue shows, seals run to a 
relatively few types, a man was at liberty to 
change his seal as often as he pleased, and a man 
who had no seal or was momentarily without one 
might attest his signature by the use of some one 
else’s. This is illustrated by the numerous dupli- 
cate impressions on the bullae. Private seals, in 
short, were of little use for identification unless 
accompanied by a signature. In other words, the 
impressions on a bulla would have scant value as 


‘ 


‘an accessible résumé” without a written com- 
mentary on the outside of the document beside 
them, and, if such a commentary were present, 
the bulla would be superfluous. 

In the second place this conception of the bullae 
presupposes a regular duplication of the impres- 
sions on a given document which is quite un- 
paralleled among the various classes of sealed 
documents which have come down to us from an- 
cient times. On the cuneiform case-tablets and on 
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Hellenistic double texts, which are adduced as 
the nearest parallels to the bullae, separate sets 
of impressions to attest and to seal up a document 
are exceedingly rare. One set of impressions 
normally answers both requirements. Separate 
external seals of identification are quite unknown, 
as a perusal of Wenger’s masterly article Signum 
in Pauly-Wissowa or San Nicolo’s Beitrdge zur 
Rechtsgeschichte im Bereich der keilschriftlichen 
Rechtsquellen (neither cited by McDowell) will 
show. 

Finally, the theory of a complete set of indi- 
vidual inner sealings meets an insuperable objec- 
tion in the Seleucia archives themselves. Thus 
Archive B, which McDowell considers practically 
complete, originally contained some forty bullae. 
On his theory each of the documents enclosed 
would have had at least seven individual interior 
sealings (registration, tax or taxes, principal or 
principals, witnesses) making a total of some two 
hundred eighty separate sealings. Yet the archive 
contained but such 
Archive A was in a more fragmentary state, but 
contained a larger number of bullae. It had only 
six small “‘appended”’ sealings. Again, of the 
thirty-two small “‘appended” sealings from both 


twenty-six impressions. 


archives, all were private, none official. 
that we 
neither the notion that the bullae served merely 


It appears, therefore, can accept 
for the document’s identification by its owner, nor 
the corollary that the document itself had upon it 
the full number of necessary individual impres- 
sions. It follows that these impressions must be 
those upon the bulla itself. In other words, the 
bulla with its impressions both effectively sealed 
up and attested the document within and corre- 
sponded in function with the sealings of the 
scripta interior of a normal double text. The fact 
that the impressions on any given bulla may be 
assumed to be all the impressions requisite to the 


particular transaction is of fundamental impor- 


tance for the interpretation of the two archives, 
and both must be reconsidered in this light.' 

1 Tt should be noted in this connection that the 
great majority of the published bullae from 
Orchoi, which apparently enclosed contracts of 
sale, bear the impressions of enough seals to 
satisfy all the known requirements of this type 
of document. See: K. F. Johansen, “Tonbullen 
der Seleukidenzeit aus Warka,”’ Acta Archaeolog- 
ica i, 1930, pp. 41-54; M. I. Rostovtzeff, “‘Seleucid 
Babylonia, Bullae and Seals of Clay with Greek 
Inscriptions,” Yale Classical Studies iii, 1932, pp. 
1-114. 
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Archive B, the smaller and more homogeneous 
of the two, will serve as a point of departure. This 
archive, aside from its twenty-six small “‘ap- 
pended” sealings and two large ‘‘container”’ seal- 
ings, comprises forty-nine or fifty bullae or frag- 
ments which bear a total of one hundred five 
separate impressions. Originally there were thirty- 
nine or forty bullae, of which thirty-six were of one 
uniform type. Of the three or four others, one 
(Alc, 18) is complete and bears the impress of six 
private seals. Two other fragmentary bullae 
(AIc, 19 and 20) show each five private impres- 
sions. If, as McDowell thinks, these may origi- 
nally have formed a single bulla, this would have 
had at least ten impressions with two duplicates. 
Another fragment has four private impressions. 
These bullae, so far as can be determined, en- 
closed strictly private transactions for which no 
official sanction was required. 

Of the original thirty-six bullae of uniform type 
there are remains of thirty-four and of these ten 
are complete. It is clear from these ten and the 
larger fragments that each bulla was originally 
impressed with an official seal in duplicate and 
with the private seals of three other persons. 
That is to say, that two officials impressed each 
bulla with the same seal, while three private indi- 
viduals sealed as witnesses. The official seals bore 
dates, and the archive originally contained one 
bulla for each year from 188/87 through 153/52 
B.c. The series is actually broken by the loss of the 
impressions for the years 186/85 and 171/70. The 
official seals all bear the same legend: GAixjjs 
(dvijs)/ LeAcuxeias/ date / 

These thirty-six bullae in Dr. McDowell’s opin- 
ion originally enclosed annual contracts for the 
purchase of salt between a wholesale salt-dealer, 
the owner of the archive, and producers or im- 
porters of salt. It will appear at first glance that 
it is difficult to reconcile the testimony of the 
bullae themselves with such a supposition.There 
are no impressions attesting registration or any 
other tax than the &A1x1. There are apparently 
no seals of the principals involved. Even granting 
that we may reduce the number of witnesses and 
assign one of the impressions to the seller, the 
producer or importer of salt, we are faced with the 
unlikely assumption that the purchaser dealt al- 
most every year with a different producer. This 
follows from the almost complete inconsistency 
of the private seals which change from year to 
year. In only three cases do they repeat. A comic 
mask seal (IIITD8a, 1-5) occurs in 182/81, 181/80, 
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178/77, 168/67, and 159/58. A palm tree seal 
(I1ID6a, 2 and 3) occurs in 176/75 and 175/74, a 
Herakles type (IIIBla, 1 and 2) in 184/83 and 
175/74, and there is, of course, no reason to assign 
any of these particular seals to a principal. To 
these considerations must be added the question 
of the tax. McDowell takes the word, &A1xh, to 
signify a regular tax on the production or sale of 
salt, similar to that described in the “Tariff” of 
Palmyra, and supposes that the presence of the 
impressions with this legend on the bullae denotes 
that this tax was paid in advance by the purchaser 
on the amount of salt for which he contracted. It 
should be observed at the outset that with the 
adjective, &Aikj, we must always understand 
and that the words, do not signify 
a tax, but merely name the department of state 
which supervised the farming of the &Aixj. The 
legend does not necessarily imply the satisfaction 
of a tax, nor in our sources is the word, &A1kn, ever 
used to denote a tax of the sort envisaged by Dr. 
McDowell. Admitting the anomaly of payment by 
the purchaser, there is no evidence from ancient 
practice that such a tax could be paid in ad- 
vance in this way. The regular salt tax at Palmyra 
was levied by the farmer upon the measuring out 
of the salt at the place of production and again 
when the salt was exposed for sale in the market 


place. Doubtless on these occasions a receipt was 
issued to.the payer, but McDowell rightly rejects 
the possibility that the bullae enclosed such. 
With the author’s conception of the documents 
comprised in Archive B and of the tax involved 
falls his explanation of the term, &tTeAd@v, as de- 
noting immunity from this form of taxation ac- 


corded salt-dealers in repayment of advances 
made to the state. There remains a simple explana- 
tion of the bullae which meets all the require- 
ments of the evidence. The &A1x1 is well known 
from Ptolemaic Egypt where it was a capitation 
tax taking the form of payments representing 
compulsory consumption of a small amount of 
monopoly salt. It was exacted from all adult men 
and women, slave and free, unless specially ex- 
empted. There is no reason to doubt that the 
Seleucids had adopted this device, whether or not 
in imitation of Egyptian practice, along with the 
monopoly. McDowell’s arguments against the 
latter will convince no one. The perception of this 
tax was entrusted to employees of the dv, each 
of whom in a great city like Seleucia doubtless pre- 
sided over a special tax district. Each of them 
would also make up each year a list of those in his 
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district who were liable to the tax or for one reason 
or another were granted exemption. Such in Egypt 
were young children, teachers, actors, victors in 
athletic festivals, etc. These lists would be subject 
to annual control by the responsible officials, per- 
haps é&vt1ypageis; they would be examined, 
passed, signed, witnessed, and sealed up. One copy 
would be kept by the tax collector, another filed 
in the archives of the v1}. 

The thirty-six annual bullae of Archive B are 
just such as we should expect to find enclosing 
such exemption lists in the archive of a tax collec- 
tor. There was no need of the collector’s own seal 
or signature. Each bulla bears the stamps of 
approval of the officials of the @vt concerned with 
the &teAcis and in addition those of three wit- 
nesses, doubtless casually assembied from among 
the personnel of the v7 office.! The tax collector 
who assembled Archive B also included in it a few 
documents relating to private transactions of his 
own. We may perhaps go a step further and sug- 
gest that he stored the archive in the two boxes 
or other containers which were sealed with the 


only two “container”’ sealings (AIIb, 7 and 8) 
found with the bullae. Their device was an Eros.? 

The bullae of Archive A are both more numer- 
ous and more heterogeneous than those of Archive 


B. Originally Archive A was apparently a much 


larger collection. Only a part of it has been exca- 
vated, and that part is much the worse for wear. 
As published it consists of seventy-six or seventy- 


seven bullae or fragments bearing one hundred 
twenty-six separate impressions. Of these bullae 
only eleven are complete, and of these only one 
enclosed a document of public character. Of the 
other ten complete bullae nine were impressed 
with but two seals each, five by duplication of a 
single seal. These five constitute class Ala in 
McDowell’s table, while the remaining four con- 


1 The function of at least one of these as a quasi- 
professional witness, often called upon on such 
occasions, is shown by his seal (IB3a, 2), which 
simply bore the monogram fj, MAPT(upos). A 
similar explanation is called for in the case of 
monogram-sealings IB2a(1) and IB3a(1), not 
found in the archives. 

2 The three published bullae from Orchoi which 
bear impressions of the &Aikxf (Rostovtzeff, op. 
cit., pp. 42 f., nos. 62-64) are of the same general 
type as those of Archive B. They may well have 
enclosed similar tax lists, and might either have 
been deposited in the temple for safekeeping by a 
tax collector or have formed part of the archive of 
the temple as itself an agent of the avn. 
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stitute class AIb. This distinction is purely con- 
ventional, since all nine bullae represent intimate 
transactions of informal character between two 
persons or requiring merely a pair of witnesses. 
The remaining complete bulla (Alc, 16) represents 
a private transaction involving the seals of six 
private individuals (two principals and four 
witnesses’). 

From the larger fragments it can be made out 
that including the complete bullae at least four- 
teen such strictly private transactions were rep- 
resented. Similarly there were probably a dozen 
documents bearing official impressions. Of the 
latter group the single complete bulla (Alc, 12) 
unfortunately affords no clue as to the character 
of the document it enclosed. It bears an official 
stamp attesting registration by a chreophylax, 
three uninscribed official impressions, and five 
private impressions. The other official impressions 
occur on more or less fragmentary bullae. Five 
are from seals of the &Aikt @vt\. Three of these 
(AId, 2, 9, and 10) are on fragments which bear 
but this single impression. One (Ald, 5) occurs 
in duplicate, and one (AId, 4) beside a private 
impression. One has lost its date by obliteration. 
The others are from the years 229/28, 208/07, 
197/96, and 191/90. All bear the legend, &A1xjjs 
(dvijs) / LeAcuxelas/ date/ étriteASv, the neces- 
sary complement to the &teAdv legends of Archive 
B. Unfortunately these fragments afford us no 
means of knowing what other impressions may 
have found place on the original bullae nor 
whether they formed, as McDowell would like 
to think, an annual series comparable to that of 
Archive B. Want of information as to the working 
of the &A1k} v1 further effectively bars specula- 
tion as to the contents of the documents enclosed. 
The bullae of Archives A and B do, however, 
definitely prove the existence of the &Aikf with 
its system of exemptions at least from the end of 
the reign of Seleucus II. It is to be regretted that 
the testimony of the battered impression AId(1), 
found at random on the surface and dated by 
McDowell in 286/85 B.c. is not unimpeachable. 
Despite McDowell’s defence of his reading against 
Rostovtzeff the date is far from certain, and it is 
not clear that the legend had not originally a 
fourth line. 

Three of the official impressions on fragmentary 
bullae are from seals of the &év8patro&ixh v1. The 
activities of this department are familiar from the 
bullae of Orchoi, where its impressions with the 
legend, / date/ *Opyoov, clearly at- 
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test the payment of a special sales tax on slaves. 
These bullae regularly show the following im- 
pressions of seals requisite to the transaction: 
registration by the chreophylax; payment of the 
étreviov, a general sales tax; payment of the spe- 
cial sales tax on slaves; three to six private seals 
(one or both principals and witnesses). Of the 
impressions from Seleucia two are on fragments of 
bullae retaining only this single impression, and 
one is accompanied by three private seals. They 
would scarcely call for special mention were it not 
for McDowell’s elaborately improbable interpre- 
tation. 

The first (Sealing Ald, 37= Impression IA 1c, 1) 
has at the top the word, &vSpatroBixijs, and be- 
neath it the Seleucid anchor and a vase. The let- 
ters of a last line are badly impressed and obscure. 
McDowell reads, ¢€|1r11n[ or He explains 
the impression as attesting the assessment of 
a slave subject to sale, basing this interpretation 
on an exegesis of the anchor and vase, on a reading 
of the bottom line as ‘“‘a derivative of” étipnut 
or émignuise, and on practices in the modern 
Orient. The assertion that the full anchor is never 
found on tax stamps is belied by its occurrence on 


those of Orchoi. The description of the vase as a 
symbol of a department of measures and stand- 
ards is as unsupported by evidence and as in- 
herently improbable as the existence of such a 
special ‘‘sub-department”’ for the assessment of 
slaves. Neither the rare étrignui nor 
has any known “derivatives,” and neither occurs 
in the meaning, Tipnois, assessment or appraisal, 
nor any meaning approaching it. On the other 
hand the published photograph does not confirm 
the reading, €|1ripn|, but appears to show HN: in 
the larger letters regularly used for numerals. 
This point can, of course, not be pressed without 
inspection of the sealing itself, but in principle 
there is no reason to assume that the seals used 
by any given ev? to attest its participation in a 
particular transaction were indefinitely multiplied 
and specialized. Rather an would have a single 
seal type or one for each of its main divisions the 
impression of which would indicate that its claims 
had been satisfied. The specific nature of these 
claims would, of course, appear in the document 
itself. Such was the case, as has been seen, with 
the &A1x1). There is, in any case, no evidence that 
would lead us to suppose that an official appraisal 
of value formed part of the sale of slaves or of any 
other similar commodity. Whatever the conditions 
in the modern Orient, ancient practice recognized 
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the statement of price in a formal contract upon 
which the ad valorem tax was assessed as itself 
sufficient guarantee, since in case of dispute only 
the amount named in the contract could be 
claimed at law and evidence of fraud in the state- 
ment of the price would automatically void the 
contract. 

It is accordingly to be presumed in the absence 
of other data that our impression of the d&vSpa- 
is of essentially the same character as 
those of Orchoi. On this analogy we should expect 
the bottom lines to furnish either a place-name or 
a date. In the first case we must assume that the 
seal bore no date, and, if the reading, €]1ripn[, be 
correct, that the place was other than Seleucia. 
This in itself should occasion no difficulty, since 
the slave traffic was of the widest extension, and 
contracts indicating title in slaves are found far 
from their place of execution.! In the second case 
we must assume that the type of anchor and vase 
furnished sufficient indication of provenience, and 
probably that the date was H N [P], 154/53 B.c. 

The second impression of the 
is exceedingly fragmentary (Sealing Alc, 11 = Im- 
pression IAld, 1). It shows only the inscription, 
{&v]SpatroSixijs, and beside or beneath it traces of 
the edge of a device of which it can only be said 
that it ‘differs from that of the one preceding.” 
McDowell connects this impression with another 
bearing the inscription, kataypagij\s, which will be 
discussed below. It is sufficient to remark here that 
this connection is quite unfounded. The impres- 
sion is in every respect similar to the preceding. 
The difference of type may be taken either as 
indicating a different provenience or as a mere 
variant of the sort found among the &A1x7 bullae 
where AId(2) shows a different device from the 
others. 

The third impression (Sealing Ald, 35=Im- 
pression IC1c, 1) is of interest because it is from 
the seal of the second great division of the v1, 
concerned with imported slaves. Its legend reads: 
/ LeAeuKel[ias] / BKP / cicoayo- 
[yijs]. This completion of the final word differs 


from McDowell’s, who writes cioaywyikdv, and 


gives as his restoration of the formula: “‘ évipatro- 
Sikijs ovijs (sic) THv eloaywyikdv.” 
This does not appear to be possible as Greek. 
Writing cioaywyikév we should have to under- 
stand té&v teAdv, which gives the same sense as 
the simpler and better attested cioaywy This 

1C. B. Welles, Yale Classical Studies v, 1935, 
pp. 103 n. 49, 120 n. 7. 
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special or additional tax on the sale of imported 
slaves is, pace McDowell, certainly to be referred, 
as the impression indicates, to the territory of 
Seleucia, with its interior customs frontier. The 
system of octroi was common to all antiquity. 
There are examples for the Hellenistic period 
from Egypt, Palestine, Babylon, and Orchoi. A 
close parallel is found at Palmyra, where slaves 
imported into the territory of the city were more 
heavily taxed than local slaves. 

The official impression (Sealing Alc, 13 =Im- 
pression IAle, 1) bearing the inscription, kata- 
ypaoijs, hasalready been referred to. It isextremely 
fragmentary and only this one word remains. It 
occurs on a bulla fragment along with an impres- 
sion attesting registration by a chreophylax and 
three private seals. In interpretation of the term 
Dr. McDowell asserts that it is “‘of course, well 
known through its occurrence on documents of 
Ptolemaic Egypt,” that it means a sort of fiscal 
registration in connection with which a “‘sales 
tax”’ was collected, and that it therefore requires 
to be completed by a word indicating the com- 
modity taxed. Now the most remarkable thing 
about the term, kataypagn, is that it never oc- 
curs on any document of Ptolemaic Egypt, 
though the act which it denotes is frequently re- 
ferred to. Efforts to elucidate these references 
have made clear the following facts relevant to our 
purpose.' (1) The act of kataypag1 was not in 
any way primarily fiscal. (2) It was not registra- 
tion, an entirely different process, but was an act 
which conferred a form of legal validity on trans- 
fers of land, slaves, and ships. (3) The verb 
Katayp&geiv is never used with direct reference to 
any of these commodities, but always with refer- 
ence to the transaction itself or to the relevant 
dccument. There is some evidence that a fee was 
collected for the performance of this act, but this 
was in no sense a sales tax on the commodities in- 
volved. The sole occurrence of the term, kata- 
ypagn, on a document is in Dura Parchment 23,? 
where the entire transaction, a sale of land, is 

1See most recently: E. Schénbauer, “Zur 
Frage des Liegenschaftserwerbes im Altertume: 
Das Recht der Katagraphe,” Atti del IV Con- 
gresso Internazionale di Papirologia, 1935, pp. 
435-468; A. B. Schwarz, “Katagraphe Lehre,” 
Actes du V* Congrés International de Papyrologie, 
1937, pp. 381-450. 

2C. B. Welles, Miinchener Beitrége zur Papy- 
rusforschung xix, 1934, pp. 381-388; cf. Dura 
Preliminary Report vi, pp. 429-431. 
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called “‘this katagraphe.” It is quite evident that 
the term requires no other defining word, since it 
has no special reference to land, slaves, or ships, 
but only to a form of transaction involving any of 
the three. 

Our impression attests the performance of this 
act of katagraphe and probably the payment. 
When complete it probably bore a date or a place- 
name or both. As the bulla shows, the document 
was witnessed in due form and registered by the 
chreophylax. We cannot affirm that in the Seleu- 
cid kingdom katagraphe covered the same classes 
of commodities as in Egypt, and there is some in- 
dication that its application was more restricted. 
On none of the bullae from Orchoi which enclosed 
transfers of slaves and which we must assume to 
show the full complement of necessary impressions 
does a katagraphe stamp occur. We have seen that 
in the Seleucid-derived Parthian practice of Dura 
the term is used of a sale of land. There is some 
probability, therefore, that our bulla fragment 
from Seleucia went with a transfer of land and 
that the katagraphe was limited to such transac- 
tions. 

The last official impression of Archive A occurs 
alone on a fragment of bulla (Sealing Ald, 36 = 
Impression IC2a, 1). It bears the legend: Aipévos 
ZMP 
the alpha as certain. From the published photo- 
graph the letters, TABAI . . 


la{. Of the last line McDowell writes only 


, appear tolerably 
clear. McDowell “is tempted to restore the line as 


tapiciou,” but in what follows disregards the 
word completely. He proceeds by the curious ex- 
pedient of interpreting the impression, as he says, 
‘without reference to a positive interpretation of 
the fragmentary third line.”’ The result inspires no 
more confidence than the method. The last line is 
essential to the understanding of the bulla. The 
reading tayieiou is dubious in the extreme, gives 
no satisfactory sense, and makes a formula of a 
type not found on any other bulla. The parallels 
from Egypt and Orchoi show that what is wanted 
is a place-name (cf. Tabae on the borders of 
Phrygia and Caria). The same parallels strongly 
suggest that Aipnv here means portus or internal 
customs district. There is no need to assume that 
this must be the Aipnv of Seleucia. In any case the 
impression attests the satisfaction of customs re- 
quirements in a transaction of whose nature noth- 
ing can be divined. 

The incompleteness of Archive A and the frag- 
mentary condition of its bullae forbids us to form 
any general notion of its varied contents. This is 
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the more regrettable because of the presence of 
two large “container” sealings (AITb, 9 and 10) 
with the device of the tripod and the legend: 
(xapaktip). A similar sealing 
occurs among those from Orchoi, and the Seleucid 
Bibliophylax is known from an inscription of Did- 
yma. The evidence as summarized by Welles 
(Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic World, 
pp. 321 ff.) indicates that the Bibliophylax was 
the royal archivist, concerned with records relat- 
ing to the royal domain, just as the Chreophylax 
was the civil archivist and dealt with documents 
pertaining to private property. Impressions of 
both officials occur at Seleucia on the “container” 
type of sealings. Beside the two chreophylax im- 
pressions on bullae from Archive A there are three 
on “container” sealings.! This raises the question 
of the propriety of McDowell’s terminology. The 
distinction between “‘container” and other indi- 
vidual sealings is purely one of size and it loses its 


‘ 


force in reference to official impressions when it is 
observed that these larger seals naturally require 
larger pellets of clay and that their impressions 
regularly take up almost the entire surface of the 
pellet. While it is quite possible that an individual 
in sealing up boxes, bales, or bundles might set his 
seal on an oversized lump of clay, there is no evi- 
dence that the pellets used for official impressions 
were any larger than the seal required. Further, 
even if it be conceivable that in a chreophylakion 


or bibliophylakion groups of related documents 
might be sealed up with an individual official 
sealing, by no stretch of the imagination can we 


envisage such sealings as “‘container”’ sealings in 
a private archive. McDowell’s explanation that 
the bibliophylax sought out in private archives 
transactions relating to the royal estates, “‘re- 
viewed” them, and sealed them up in bundles is 
perfectly gratuitous and thoroughly improbable. 
It completely begs the question. 

We may admit that the smaller individual seal- 
ings found place on documents, though not of the 
sort enclosed in bullae; and we have called at- 
tention to the fact that there are no official seals 
among them. The reason is clear. The appropriate 
official sealings have been wrongly classed as 
‘“‘eontainer” sealings. In other words the indi- 
vidual bibliophylax and chreophylax sealings are 

1 Only two are given as such by McDowell, but 
Sealing AITb(15) with its royal portrait and 
monogram = xp(eopuAag) is obviously to be 


numbered with them. 
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the impressions attesting registration appended to 
documents of a sort not contained in bulla¢ and of 
which the smaller individual sealings were the 
private impressions of principals and witnesses. 
In Archive A the registrations by the bibliophylax 
indicate that the owner dealt in some capacity 
with the royal domain, perhaps as a lessee of 
royal land. 

The dated impressions of Archive B cover the 
years 188/87 through 153/52. The proposed 
identifications of two royal portraits on private 
seals do not transgress these limits. The dated im- 
pressions of Archive A extend over the period 
from 229/28 to 191/90, the last years of Seleucus 
II and most of the reign of Antiochus III. 
McDowell, however, would date part of the ar- 
chive much earlier, beginning at least with the 
reign of Antiochus I, on the basis of his identifica- 
tions of the royal portraits on certain large im- 
pressions of official type. It is perhaps imprudent 
to criticize these identifications in detail on the 
evidence of the published photographs alone 
without having handled the impressions them- 
selves. The fact, however, that the author repre- 
sents them as all but certain and erects upon them 
a theory of the origin and development of the 
Seleucid bureaucracy renders some sort of exami- 
nation imperative. Dr. McDowell, in short, on the 
strength of his identifications thinks to show that 
the Seleucid bureaucracy was not fully organized 
and developed until the reign of Antiochus I and 
underwent little change under his successors. It is 
important to emphasize the limitations of his 
evidence. These portraits, whose identity is so 
positively recognized, are impressions more often 
than not blurred or imperfectly formed and are 
accompanied by no identifying legends. They are 
identified by comparison with the similar por- 
traits on coins, with which they can never be 
identical, and which are themselves capable of 
almost infinite variation. 

McDowell’s theory rests on a series of portraits 
on a single complete bulla (AIc, 12) which bears, 
as we have already noted, the impressions of four 
official and five private seals. The first official 
impression (IA1b, 1) has beside the portrait the 
inscription, xpeopuAdkoov. Impressions of the same 
seal occur on another bulla (Alc, 13; Impression 
IAlb, 2), and on two large individual sealings 
(AIIb, 13 and 14; Impressions IA1b, 3 and 4). The 
portrait is identified by McDowell as that of 
Antiochus I. Some reserve in accepting this at- 
tribution is indicated by the dated impressions 
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and by the fact that no chreophylax impressions 
from Orchoi show portraits earlier than Seleucus 
III or Antiochus III. When we consider the two 
published photographs of the sadly incomplete 
impressions of this seal we find that far from being 
“‘very characteristic” the portrait appears not to 
resemble Antiochus I at all. The face seems too 
thin and the cheekbone too prominent. The chin 
projects too far. The deep eye-cavity has not the 
open upward slant familiar in all his likenesses. 
To suggest another identification, however tenta- 
tive, is hazardous. Yet the general structure of the 
profile best suits the known portraits of Seleucus 
I, and the diadem above the brow seems to be 
covered by what appears to be a close curving 
horn such as is found upon portraits of that mon- 
arch from Asia Minor.' The identification of the 
portrait as that of Seleucus I need not be taken to 
imply that the impression itself dates from his 
reign. The portrait of the deified founder of the 
dynasty might, as far as our evidence goes, quite 
appropriately be employed on the official seals of 
any one of his successors. 

The second official impression ([A8a, 1) on bulla 
Alc (12) is partially overimpressed and is worn 
away at the bottom. It is identified by McDowell 
as Seleucus I portrayed as Zeus. Suffice it to say 
that no real evidence is brought forth that this is 
really Seleucus I, with whose known portraits it 
appears to have nothing in common. If it is a 
head of Zeus at all it is probably just such a con- 
ventional one as those on the coins of Antiochus 
I, or Molon, or Antiochus IV. The third official 
portrait (IA3e, 1) is identified as Seleucus, son of 
Antiochus I. This identification, which is moti- 
vated by the association of the impression with 
the alleged portraits of his father and grandfather, 
cannot be verified, since no likenesses of this 
prince are known to exist. We should in any case 
question the propriety of the appearance of his 
portrait on an official seal during the reign of his 
father in flagrant violation of what we know of 
Seleucid practice. 

The fourth official impression (IA3u, 2) shows a 
head incomplete at top, bottom, and left, which 
McDowell considers to be an Apollo. The photo- 
graph, however, shows that the features are strik- 
ingly individual and clearly suggests that it is a 

1 This identification was suggested to me by 
Mr. E. T. Newell of the American Numismatic 
Society who has discussed the material with me 
and shares my general misgivings as to the valid- 
ity of Dr. McDowell’s identifications. 
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portrait. If so, the pronounced angle of nose and 
forehead, thin face, sharp nose, and pout with pro- 
truding upper lip definitely point to Seleucus II 
or the youthful Antiochus III. This then, as the 
only identifiable portrait on the bulla with the 
exception of the first which is of no significance 
for the dating, would fall into the period delimited 
by the dated impressions of the archive. 

The other two official impressions of Archive A 
which show portraits (IA3f, 1 and I[A3m, 1) are 
identified as Seleucus III and Antiochus IV. The 
condition of the former does not invite discussion. 
The latter is said to have traces suggesting a radi- 
ate crown, which, however, are not visible on the 
photograph. The features of the face in any case 
strongly recall Antiochus III rather than Epi- 
phanes. 

Bulla Alc (12) thus affords no sufficient grounds 
for the alleged réle of Antiochus I in the Seleucid 
administration. It appears, moreover, to conform 
to the otherwise known dates of Archive A. The 
lower limit of 191/90 is probably not exceeded by 
the other two official portrait impressions. The 
evidence of the archive for Seleucid administrative 
practice should therefore be considered as strictly 
obtaining only for the period covered by its dated 
impressions. 

The large class of impressions of private size 
which apparently show royal portraits male and 


female has been ingeniously explained by Dr. 


McDowell as from the seals of “private agents of 
royalty.” These he conceives of as “‘ personal busi- 
ness agents of the royal family” concerned in 
transactions with private individuals regarding 
the royal domain and its produce, who to dis- 
tinguish themselves both from the official admin- 
istration and the generality of men had adopted 
for their seals the royal portrait on a private scale. 
This theory is attractive, but it must be accepted 
with the utmost reserve, and caution should be 
observed in using it as evidence for further hy- 
potheses. Our information as to the royal démain 
of the Seleucids is vague and fragmentary in the 
extreme. Even if we could suppose on the analogy 
of Ptolemaic Egypt that the BaoiAixh xopa was 
distinct from the rest of the land not included in 
the territory of the free cities and served like the 
yi) BaoiAixh of Egypt as the royal patrimonium, 
we should have to confess our almost complete ig- 
norance of the “‘official”’ or 


unofficial’ character 
of its administration. Indeed, it is as hazardous to 
make such a distinction as it would be to describe 
the personnel of the 18105 Adyos as “public” or 
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“private” officials. The existence of “official” 
seals of the bibliophylax should condition specu- 
lation on the status of the oixovéyor of the royal 
estates. 

On the other hand nothing can be affirmed 
about the use of the royal portrait on seals. The 
restrictions, if any, governing its general employ- 
ment on private ciphers are quite unknown. The 
owners of private signets with the royal portrait 
were by the testimony of the archives relatively 
very numerous. They figure in various transac- 
tions beside ordinary individuals without the 
slightest apparent distinction. Two or three ap- 
pear among the witnesses to the tax lists of 
Archive B. Thus McDowell’s theory can in any 
event be accepted only with the reservation that 
in these cases the owners of the seals were acting 
not in their capacity as private agents of royalty 
but simply as individuals. Again it is typical of 
these impressions in general that their execution 
is so summary that even McDowell has not 
ventured to identify more than about a third of 
them. Of the nine identifications that 
checked by the published photographs all are open 


be 


to serious question, not only as to the precise 
identity of the persons whom they purport to 
represent, but even as to whether they were meant 
for royal portraits at all. 

The identification of I[Ala(1) as Seleucus I 
portrayed as Zeus seems to have even less to 
recommend it than the like identification of the 
similar Zeus head on an official impression. In- 
pressions ITA1g(1), i(1), k(1), 0(1), p(1), and s(1) 
defy convincing identification. They form an ap- 
parently banal series of royal or divine heads such 
as may be paralleled in any large collection of 
seals. Impression I[A1g(1) is given as Alexander 
Bala with Cleopatra Thea, though it has not the 
faintest resemblance to their portraits on the 
coins. It is far from clear that the nearer head is 
feminine, while both appear to wear the pileus. 
The impression almost certainly represents the 
Dioseuri. McDowell would see in ITA1s(2) the 
jugate busts of the bearded Demetrius II and 


Cleopatra Thea, despite the fact that this pair 
never appear together on the coins. He refuses to 
discuss “‘the possible significance of the presence 
of the beard in relation to the exact date of the 
Demetrius’ 


impression,” presumably because 
beard would date it during his second reign, 130- 
125 B.c., i.e., after Seleucia was in the hands of the 
Parthians. Any resemblence to the unbearded 
Demetrius is clearly fortuitous, and the impres- 
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sion must be taken to represent Zeus and Hera or 
a similar mythological couple. 

Dr. McDowell has performed in exemplary 
fashion the thankless task of studying, identify- 
ing, and classifying the impressions of more than 
one hundred fifty private seals, mostly of inferior 
workmanship. His catalogue leaves little to be de- 
sired. With some hesitation, since I must rely on 
the published photographs alone, I would suggest 
the following corrections: 

A1f(6) is certainly not a Tyche and very prob- 
ably a Demeter type. 

A1x(2) is probably an Atargatis crowned by a 
victory. 

A2c(1-7) are probably not Psyche types, since 
they lack the typical butterfly wings. 

A2d(2) shows horns which suggest a Pan rather 
than a Silenus. 

C1b(1-2) are probably Muses. 

D5a(2) is not a column, but a goddess robed 
like the Ephesian Artemis. 

In general it will be observed that the author is 
often inclined to call essentially Oriental motifs 
Greek, when it is merely their treatment that is 
Hellenized (e.g. Alx,1-2; Dig, 1; Dia, 2; D6b, 1). 
The results of this tendency appear in the com- 
mentary, where the evidence of the private im- 
pressions is taken to point to the generally Hel- 
lenic cast of the commercial classes at Seleucia. 
In view of the definite limitations of the evidence 
as providing a general picture this conclusion 
seems somewhat premature. One must also allow 
for the fact that most of the engravers were cer- 
tainly Greeks, and that the tendency of the 
Oriental parvenu aping ruling class manners would 
be to secure the most Hellenized seal possible at 
the cheapest price. 

In a final chapter Dr. McDowell has assembled 
the other stamped and inscribed objects from the 
excavations. A first section is devoted to “token 
sealings,” the tesserae of Seleucia. They are 
mostly from the Parthian period. Of especial in- 
terest is a group of forty identical tesserae bearing 
a figure of Helios or Shamash radiate and clad in 
the military costume familiar from Dura and 
Palmyra. These pieces give unmistakable evidence 
of the existence in Parthian Seleucia of those re- 
ligious thiasoi common in Syria at the same period. 
The models of Seleucid coins which take up the 
next section are essentially the same sort of 
“‘tokens.”’ Their precise use is obscure, but all are 
apparently of Seleucid date, though none was 
found in a specifically Seleucid context. The model 
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illustrated on pl. VI, fig. 114, and identified as 
Antiochus IV appears rather to show the charac- 
teristic bald front of Seleucus IV. 

A section on monogram stamps on pottery of 
local manufacture is followed by the publication 
of eleven “‘stamped jar handles.” These are pre- 
sented without comment and with the tacit 
implication that they too are local products. All in 
reality are Rhodian amphora handles bearing well 
known inscriptions. Failure to perceive this has 
lead to occasional misreadings. Thus no. 3 “‘ét’ 
iepéws ‘HpayopadSdyuou” should read ‘Hpayopa 
Aadiou. No. 5 is to be restored [étri Du]pyay[ou] 
and no. 9 is no doubt ‘HpaxAeitou. 

An inscribed weight of eight chalkoi, which 
bears the date and owner’s name, is of interest for 
the monogram IP. Though he discusses control- 
lers of weights, McDowell appears not to recog- 
nize that this monogram should be read TIAP- 
[apuAagé], and gives a parallel for the weight he 
cites from the British Museum with this title in- 
scribed in full. Here for the second time this 
Seleucid police officer figures as a warden of 
weights. 

It is much to be regretted that so important a 
site as Seleucia should be so poor in formal in- 
scriptional material. The three fragments pub- 
lished by McDowell make a miserable showing 
for the second capital of the Seleucid kingdom, 
though the first is of great interest as indicating a 
dating by eponymous iepoyvtyoves and &ywvo- 
8éta1. The further progress of the University of 
Michigan’s excavations will, we may trust, make 
many more notable additions to our slender stock 
of Seleucid inscriptions. 

Frank E. Brown 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A History or Partruta, by Neilson C. 
Debevoise. Pp. xliii+303. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1938. $3.00. 

Since the publication of Rawlinson’s Sixth 
Great Oriental Monarchy in 1873 no comprehensive 
work on the history of Parthia has appeared. The 
intervening years, however, and particularly the 
last decade, have considerably augmented the 
slender store of source material which Rawlinson 
had at his disposal. The principal gains have come 
from the interpretation of the numismatic evi- 
dence, the collection of Chinese and Cuneiform 
sources, and the combing of the Classical authors, 
combined with the results of recent excavations. 
Mr. Debevoise has undertaken to give a new out- 


line of Parthian political history with the help of 
this fresh evidence. The result is a succinct and 
readable account with a copious bibliography. 


Mr. Debevoise has, perhaps wisely, held him- 
self to the strictest definition of political history, 
and has avowedly refrained from any attempt to 


treat social, economic, or cultural problems. Al- 
though the work of Rostovtzeff, Tarn, and Mc- 
Dowell has opened the way, he has avoided any 
large interpretation of the great general move- 
ments of Parthian history and their causes. This, 
no doubt, is partly because of the incompleteness 
of the evidence and partly because he feels that a 
firmly grounded chronological framework of ex- 
ternal events should form the foundation of future 
interpretations. 

This self-imposed limitation governs the expo- 
sition of his source material, which, if somewhat 
more abundant, is no different in character from 
that of his predecessors. Thus, for want of a 
broad program, his book is as closely bound to the 
extrinsic nature of its sources as Rawlinson’s. 
Where they are ample, it is detailed. Where, as in 
the later period, they cover almost exclusively 
relations with Rome, the book is obliged to follow 
suit. Since the classical authors still form the bulk 
of the sources and since they are extremely patchy 
for the period before Carrhae, the first and most 
important, formative period of 180 odd years is. 
easily dealt with in about a quarter of the text, 
while fully three quarters is devoted to the 290 
odd years of decline. Mr. Debevoise presents us 
with a faithful and up-to-date account of the ex- 
ternals of Parthian political history as revealed by 
the letter of our sources. It is quite unavoidably 
next to impossible on this narrow method of ap- 
proach to get at any point a picture of the general 
course of events affecting the Parthian empire as 
a whole. 

Frank E. Brown 
UNIVERSITY 


Le “REFRIGERIUM” DANS L’AU-DELA, by André 
Parrot. Pp. 177, 54 figs. in text, Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1937. 36 frs. 
As Cumont once said, the origin of the expres- 

sion dealt with in this book is to be found in 

Egypt. Parrot shows, however, that the practice 

designated by it is found throughout the ancient 

Near East. In Babylonia, Anatolia, Syria, Pales- 

tine, Egypt, North Africa, Italy and Gaul, he 

finds epigraphic and archaeological evidence of 
the idea that water was thought necessary for the 
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dead. In Egypt the idea appears, as it does among 
the Jews, that cool or fresh water is desirable in 
the next life. One cannot say then that the 
Christians took over the idea from Egypt, 
through the Hellenistic cult of Osiris and Isis, 
since it is quite possible that the general belief and 
practice of both Greeks and Jews were utilized as 
well. 

Parrot is of the opinion that the early Christian 
usage of the term indicates actual physical re- 
freshment, but thinks the idea developed from 
this meaning to that of a spiritual refreshment in 
the next life. But when it comes to the liturgical 
phrase, “‘locus refrigerii,”’ he admits that this ex- 
pression is not found in the inscriptions and that 
the liturgy seems to have developed independent 
of both literary and epigraphic influences. 

Parrot performs a real service by his judicious 
handling of the materials involved in this discus- 
sion. He stresses, as most other scholars have, the 
point that there is no evidence here of borrowing 
by Christianity from the mystery religions. He 
makes a rather convincing argument for inter- 
preting the various forms of “‘refrigerare”’ found 
in the inscriptions in the sense of material or 
physical refreshment of the deceased. So he thinks 
the practice of individual Christians followed the 
customary procedure of the Mediterranean peo- 
ples. But he does not show that this popular use of 
the term was carried over into the Christian lit urgy. 

I think Parrot does not consider sufficiently the 
possibility that some form of this word was used 
to express a Christian idea for which people could 
find no better word in the Latin tongue. We know 
that the invention of a new vocabulary was an 
important task of the early Christians. Parrot finds 
most of the church Fathers using dvatraveo@at 
as the Greek equivalent of ‘‘refrigerare.’’ He notes 
that the proper equivalent should be d&vatrvyerv, 
and he finds the latter used in some inscriptions. 
His interpretation of the archaeological evidence 
on this point is not, by itself, convincing. One 
must conclude, I believe, that this crucial point, 
i.e., the meaning of the term in early Christian in- 
scriptions, has not yet been thoroughly elucidated. 

The book contains a valuable collection of texts 
on the subject handled. The archaeological mater- 
ial, its meaning and symbolism, receives ex- 
tensive treatment. Many drawings of tombs, 
reliefs, altars, etc., are given in the text. There is 
no index, 

Tuos. A. Brapy 
University or Missouri 
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L’Evo.ution pEs BronzEs Curnotis ARCHAIQUES, 
d’aprés Exposition Franco-Suédoise du Musée 
Cernuschi, Mai-Juin 1937. Preface by M. René 
Grousset. 8vo. ix, 64 pp. Many text illustrations, 
14 plates. Les Editions d’Art et d’Histoire, 
Paris, 1937. 4s. 6d. 

This small volume contains in a nutshell the 
outstanding stylistic criteria which were pro- 
pounded in Dr. Karlgren’s brilliant research work, 
Yin and Chou in Chinese Bronzes, published by the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm 
in 1935, in the volume entitled Yin and Chou Re- 
searches. It is in two parts, the first a collection of 
drawings illustrating the various forms of Chinese 
bronze vessels and their art motives classified 
under the four great periods into which Dr. 
Karlgren divided pre-Han bronze art; the second 
a catalogue of 44 bronzes, from public and private 
collections in Sweden and France, which were 
exhibited last year at the Cernuschi for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating, through actual examples, 
the evolution of these forms and motives. The 
plates show all 44 bronzes illustrated in black and 
white to bring out the designs clearly. Although 
the motives were listed by name, only a few draw- 
ings of them appeared in Yin and Chou in Chinese 
Bronzes, and this handbook may, therefore, be 
regarded as a supplement to it on the artistic side. 

Every one knows the state of chaos which ex- 
isted up to a few years ago in the matter of dating 
ancient Chinese sacrificial vessels. Professor Yetts 
first defined three great phases in the evolution of 
the bronze art without suggesting any definite 
dates. Now Dr. Karlgren’s work has brought 
about further order by defining the art of four pe- 
riods, to which he assigns quite definite limits. It 
will seem to some that with this little volume of 
concentrated information in hand one need only 
match up the drawings to designs on bronzes and 
the whole problem of their dating will be simple, 
but a word of caution must be expressed in regard 
to the use of this book. First, it would be a mis- 
take to consider it the final exposition of the sub- 
ject. Every step will need to be checked by archaeol- 
ogy. Already, it would seem, some changes should 
be made. For instance, the form p’an (a shallow 
bowl or platter) and the type of handle called 
‘“‘bent ear”? were supposed by Dr. Karlgren not 
to have been invented until the beginning of the 
Chou dynasty, but now they have both been 
found in tombs of the Shang period. In two lec- 
tures at the Courtauld Institute, Feb. 17-18, 
1937, Dr. Li Chi showed pictures of some of the 
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Royal Tombs excavated just previously at Hou 
Chia Chuang, and in one of them (tomb 1004), 
among bronzes of established Shang types, ap- 
peared a pan with the “bent ears,” photo- 
graphed in situ before the articles were lifted out. 
In another tomb at the same site the “bent ear” 
was found on a number of amazing bronzes the 
like of which had never before been seen, large 
bowls from the center of which rose up a flower- 
like rosette surrounded by four dragonheads on 
long necks, all swinging in one direction as if re- 
volving around the flower. Unless there is some 
mistake in the dating of these graves, which seems 
improbable, the p’an and the “‘bent ear”? must be 
put back into the Shang period. There seems to be 
little reason to retain Yin-Chou as a style period. 
Second, helpful as is this classification of de- 
signs to the student of Chinese art, and satisfying 
as it is to the collector to have at last a clear idea 
of the evolution of style in bronzes, it must be ad- 
mitted that this outline is not of great help in 
actually dating bronzes. It will not help the mu- 
seum curator to tell late version from original pro- 
totype, genuine from fake, early copy from late 
copy, neo-classic from classic. Only experience 
and “‘an eye for it” can do that. But at least it 
points out the way, it provides a reasonably solid 
foundation upon which further systematic study 
can be based, such as the evolution of each of the 
motives, even to the debased forms of modern 
bronzes. It is like the first trail blazed through a 
jungle hitherto considered impenetrable, a true 

triumph of pioneer accomplishment. 
HE EN E.. 


Earty ANGLO-SAxon ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY, by 
E. T. Leeds. Pp. xii+-130, pls. 33. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1936. $5.00. 

As one looks at this handsome volume one 
wonders whether it might not more fittingly have 
been called An Archaeological History of the 
Early Anglo-Saxons, for it chiefly concerns itself 
with the bearing of archaeology upon the history 
of the dark early period of English history. As he 
winds slowly and deliberately through the intri- 
cate archaeological material of early England the 
author attempts to reconstruct the ethnic changes 
and the chronology of Anglo-Saxon cultural de- 
velopment. He reviews the survival of native Cel- 
tic culture after the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions, and against this background he shows the 
Saxon invaders, “‘an impoverished people, a race 


of pirates,’ whose houses, mere primitive huts, 
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sharply contrasted in their squalor with the mag- 
nificence of the epic descriptions of them in the 
sagas. This curious combination of backward 
simplicity of life ' and glowing, epic imagery of a 
heroic age would seem to us to throw light not 
only on the cultural stage of early Anglo-Saxons, 
but also on all other comparable periods in world 
history. Was not the state of things the same in 
Greece when Homeric epics were being created? 
The Kingdom of Kent is the region which the 
author considers by virtue of archaeological evi- 
dence preéminent in Early England. Four periods 
are distinguished: The first is the early Jutish 
phase (450-500 a.p.) which bears a purely Anglo- 
Saxon aspect. The second is the Frankish (500- 
570 a.p.) which may have seen an infiltration of 
Frankish immigrants (pp. 45 ff.); the sudden rise 
of native craftsmanship which produced the 
luxurious Kentish jewelry may be regarded as an 
effect of this continental influence. In the third 
phase, which is termed “‘ Kentish,” a native zoé- 
morphic style was evolved (570-625 a.p.). Al- 
though this phase was contemporary with the 
Scandinavian Style II, it German, not 
Scandinavian influence that provided occasional 


was 


new artistic ideas. The fourth and last phase of 
Kentish culture is characterized by the debased 
“florid” style in jewelry, and may have lasted 
well into the seventh century. The author argues 
that burials which contained such late jewelry 
represent the tombs of tenacious pagans who 
could not have disappeared immediately after the 
conversion of Aethelbert in 597. He then draws 
historical conclusions about the interrelations of 
the various parts of England during that period. 

If we try to evaluate for the history of art the 
conclusions of this book we see, as Leeds himself 
justly observes, that a process recurrent in Eng- 
lish art had already occurred in the days of early 
Anglo-Saxons: a period of active borrowing from 
outside is succeeded by an essentially native de- 
velopment which frequently improves upon the 
original borrowing. In Anglo-Saxon times the 
fertilizing factor is, in the last analysis, the Classi- 
cal influence which reached England in adulter- 
ated form, first as Gallo-Roman art, and, later, as 
the same Gallo-Roman transformed by Merovin- 


1 Striking poverty of life seems to have been 
characteristic of most Germanic nations before 
they came in contact with Roman culture, and 
in some cases, even thereafter. Cf. Reinecke, 33. 
Bericht der Rim. Germ. Kommission 1933, pp. 
165 ff. 
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gian reinterpretation. Occasionally, Celtic re- 
vivals come into the picture. Oriental influence is 
but slight and conveyed through Scandinavian 
and East European channels. Imported Oriental 
objects such as Coptic bowls, effected no im- 
portant developments. 

In their art Anglo-Saxons of the early period 
show typical features of primitives who suddenly 
come in contact with a superior civilization. Al- 
most entirely devoid of artistic ambitions imme- 
diately upon their arrival, they center thereafter 
upon personal ornaments, a clear indication of the 
primitive individualism then prevailing among 
them, a sign, too, that no organized power could 
furnish the economic and ideological foundations 
for monumental art. Similar observations might 
be made about certain phases of the Mycenaean, 
Seythian, and Thracian civilizations. 

Among the new material presented by Leeds a 
newly discovered Celtic brooch (pp. 18 f., pl. 
VII b) merits particular attention. Its Latin in- 
scription (Vivat qui fecit) descends through a long 
chain of ancestors from Roman incriptions of the 
first century a.p. (M. Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. 
exvi, 1907, pp. 5 ff.; H. Bloch, Bull. Comm. Ixiv, 
1936, pp. 165, 170, 178, 203, 211, ete.). We note 
furthermore the custom interesting for students 
of religion (p. 24) of “placing at the bottom of the 
postholes (of an Anglo-Saxon house) in the one 
the forefeet, in the other the hind feet of a dog or 
wolf.” The custom should, no doubt, be classed 
together with the human and animal sacrifices 
placed in foundation walls of buildings and gates 
in many civilizations (MacCulloch in Hastings’ 
Encyclop. of Rel. and Ethics, s. v. Door, p. 848), 
but the peculiar practice of using the severed 
parts of an animal for this purpose recalls a 
Macedonian lustration rite described by Livy 
(XL, 6. Cf. I. Rosenzweig, Ritual and Cults of 
Pre-Roman Iguvium, 1935, p. 39), where the idea 
of passing a gate is probably implied. 

Because passages of relative smoothness are 
interspersed with somewhat labyrinthic typologi- 
cal arguments, the book requires a careful and 
attentive reader. Such a reader, however, will find 
himself richly rewarded, for Leeds _ illustrates 
some of the finest Kentish jewelry, introduces 


much recent significant material, and presents 
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what amounts to a new and consistent archaeolog- 
ical history of early England. 

GrorcE M. A. HANrMANN 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


PALESTINE OF THE CrusADEs. A Map of the 
Country on Scale 1:350,000 with Historical 
Introduction and Gazetteer, Department of 
Surveys, Palestine. Pp. 1-42, plans 2, colored 
map cloth-backed (31 in. x 22 in.). Jerusalem, 
1938. Price 250 mils. 

The Survey of Palestine has issued an artistic 
and informative map of the Palestine of the Cru- 
sades. A note on the inside cover explains the 
meaning of the decorative features. The map 
itself contains much valuable information: a fixed 
color scheme suggests altitude, conventional sym- 
bols indicate the nature of each site, and red lines 
mark the routes of pilgrimage. Place-names are 
given in duplicate—the mediaeval and modern— 
with the addition of old Arabic names where they 
are known. Besides the large folding map there 
are two line drawings, one of Jerusalem in the 
twelfth century and the other of St. Jean D’Acre 
after a map of 1307. 

The historical introduction of nineteen pages 
gives with admirable conciseness the history of 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem from 1097-1291. 
The material is arranged under fourteen headings 
to facilitate ready reference. As befits a commen- 
tary of this sort, references to the map are given 
after every place-name mentioned. A brief bibli- 
ography and glossary are followed by the gazet- 
teer, also of nineteen pages. To the brief historical 
notice under each place-name is added a note re- 
garding the existing remains to be seen by any 
modern “‘pilgrim” traversing the ancient sites. 

The book will serve a double purpose as a con- 
venient reference for students of crusades and as a 
dependable guide for travelers who wish a new 
objective for exploration of the Holy Land. 

Marton E. Buake 

BRADFORD, VERMONT 


ERRATUM 
The price of ProriLes or GREEK MOouLpINGs, 


by Lucy T. Shoe, marked as $20.00 in AJA. xlii, 
1938, p. 430, should be changed to $10.00. 


PLaTE xvu.— FRAGMENT OF Earty ArcHaic METoPE 
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A.— ARCH OF THE SEVERI AT LeEpcis. TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION 
(Courtesy of Africa Italiana) 


B.—ARcH OF THE SEVERI AT LEpcis. CAPITOLINE TRIAD WITH CONCORDIA 
(Courtesy of Africa Italiana) 
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A.— ARCH OF THE SEVERI AT LEpcis. TRIUMPHAL PRocEsSION: CHARIOT WITH SEPTIMIUS, CARACALLA AND GETA 
(Courtesy of Africa Italiana) 


B.—ARcH OF THE SEVERI AT LEpcis. Dextrarum Junctio 
(Courtesy of Africa Italiana 
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0. Seitimie Severo e sta -mogtie Giuli 


(Photo, Alinari) 
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Puate XXI.—Latre III A Vases 


. Kylix from Aegina, Mus. Aegina. Photo, M.B.M. H. 15, 5 cm. 

. Kylix from Rhodes. After CV A. Copenhague, Fasc. 2, pl. 51, 7. H. 17, 3 em. 
Kylix from Rhodes. After CV A. Copenhague, Fasc. 2, pl. 51, 12. H. 14, 1 em. 

Kylix from Rhodes. After CV A. Copenhague, Fasc. 2, pl. 50, 1. H. 21, 5 em. 
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. Stirrup-vase from Mycenae, Nauplia Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 11, 5 cm. 

. Stirrup-vase from Kalyvia, Laconia, Sparta Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 11, 1 cm. 

. Jug with cut-away neck from Corinth. After CV A. Copenhague, Fasc. 2, pl. 63, 3. H. 35, 5 em. 
. Jug from Zasi, Laconia, Sparta Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 25, 7 em. 
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Puate XXII.—Late HI A Vases 
. Jug from Rhodes. After CVA. Copenhague, Fasc. 2, pl. 56, 10. H. 23, 7 em. 
. Krater from Cyprus. After CV A. Brit. Mus., Fasc. 1, pl. 10, 12. H. 33 em. 
. Amphora from Rhodes. After Annuario vi-vii, p. 213, fig. 186. H. 41 em. 
. Bowl from Rhodes. After CV A. Copenhague, Fasc. 2, pl. 54, 18. H. 10, 5 em. 
Squat jar from Rhodes. After Annuario vi-vii, p. 189, fig. 112. H. 8, 9 em. 
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Puatr XXII.—Late III B Vasrs 
1. Kylix from Cyprus. After CV A. Brit. Mus., Fasc. 1, pl. 12, 14. H. 18, 8 cm. 
2. Kylix from Markopoulo, Attika, National Museum, Athens. Photo, M.B.M. H. 18, 5 cm. 
3. Kylix from Aegina, Mus. Aegina. Photo, M.B.M. H. 19 cm. 
4. Jug with cut-away neck from Rhodes. After CV A. Copenhague, Fasc. 1, pl. 44, 2. H. 27 em. 
5. Stirrup-vase from Rhodes. After CV A. Copenhague, Fasc. 2, pl. 58, 3. H. 12, 8 em. 


}. Stirrup-vase from Rhodes. After CV A. Brit. Mus., Fasc. 5, pl. 6, 16. H. 18, 7 cm. 
. Squat jar from Rhodes. After CV A. Copenhague, Fasc. 1, pl. 46, 1. H. 9, 7 em. 

. Bowl with foot, National Museum, Athens. Photo, M.B.M. H. 16, 4 em. 

. Deep bow] from Rhodes. After CV A. Copenhague, Fasc. 2, pl. 54, 8. H. 10, 7 cm. 
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Puate XXIV.—Late IIT B Vasss 

. Deep bowl from Rhodes. After CV A. Brit. Mus., Fasc. 5, pl. 7, 21. H. 10, 8 em. 
2. Deep bowl from Mycenae, National Museum, Athens. Photo, M.B.M. H. 11 em. 
3. Deep bowl from Mycenae, Nauplia Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 17, 3 cm. 

. Amphora from Cyprus. After CV A. Brit. Mus. Fasc. 1, pl. 8, 8. H. 38 em. 
5. Krater from Eutresis, Thebes Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 31, 9 em. 

3. Rhyton from Cyprus. After CV A. Brit. Mus., Fasc. 1, pl. 7, 11. H. 33, 7 cm. 

. Krater from Cyprus. After CV A. Brit. Mus., Fase. 1, pl. 9, 10. H. 35, 5 em. 

. Krater from Rhodes. After Annuario vi-vii, p. 216, fig. 188. H. 27, 5 cm. 
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XXV.—Late III C Vases 


. Kylix from Korakou. After Blegen, Korakou, p. 66, fig. 94. H. 19, 5 cm. 
. Kylix from Asine. Photo, Swedish Exped. H. 14, 3 cm. 


3. Sherds of deep bowl from Korakou, Old Corinth Museum. Photo, M.B.M. 


. Hydria from Mycenae, National Museum, Athens. Photo, M.B.M. H. 40 em. 


5. Stirrup-vase from Asine, Nauplia Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 24 cm. 


}. Stirrup-vase from Asine, Nauplia Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 28, 5 cm. 
. Stirrup-vase from Mycenae, Nauplia Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 22, 5 em. 
. Oinochoé from Mycenae, National Museum, Athens. Photo, M.B.M. H. 22 cm. 
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Puate XXVI.—Late Minoan III A Vases 


. Jug with cut-away neck from Phaestos, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 29 cm. 

. Kylix from the Dictaean Cave at Psychro, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 19, 4 cm. 
. Jug from Palaikastro, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 26 cm. 

. Stirrup-vase from Episkopi, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 14 cm. 

Alabastron from Phaestos, Herakleion Museum. H. 28, 2 cm. 

Lid from Palaikastro, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. Diam. 20, 5 cm. 

. Pyxis from Gournia, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 11 em. 

Amphoriskos from Phaestos, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 20, 6 cm. 
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Puate XXVII.—Late Minoan III B-C Vases 


. Kylix from Tylissos, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 16, 7 (without the handles) 
. Kylix from Milatos, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 16, 5 cm. 
3. Deep bowl from Knossos, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 9, 4 cm. 
. Jug from Canea, Mus. Canea. Photo, M.B.M. H. 27, 5 cm. 
. Krater from Milatos, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 46, 7 cm. 
}. Deep bowl from Kouramenos, Museum Herakleion. Photo, M.B.M. H. 13 cm. 
. Stirrup-vase from Zafer Papoura’, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 12, 5 em. 
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. Stirrup-vase from Gournes, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 11, 7 em. 
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XXVIII.—Late Minoan III B-C Vases 


. Stirrup-vase from Canea, Mus. Canea. Photo, M.B.M. H. 12, 5 cm. 

2. Stirrup-vase from Canea, Mus. Canea. Photo, M.B.M. H. 12, 2 cm. 

3. Stirrup-vase from Canea, Mus. Canea. Photo, M.B.M. H. 13 cm. 

4. Stirrup-vase from Canea, Mus. Canea. Photo, M.B.M. H. 19 cm. 
. Stirrup-vase from Canea, Mus. Canea. Photo, M.B.M. H. 17 cm. 
}. Stirrup-vase from Canea, Mus. Canea. Photo, M.B.M. H. 16 cm. 
. Stirrup-vase from Gournia, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 13, 3 cm. 
. Stirrup-vase from Milatos, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. ca. 14 cm. 
. Stirrup-vase from Isopata, Herakleion Museum. Photo, M.B.M. H. 14, 5 cm. 
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